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Matri Optimae et Carissimae 


Preface 


This book is a revised version of my PhD dissertation submitted in 2008 
to the Princeton Classics Department and the Princeton Classical Phi- 
losophy Program. This is a commentary of De interpretatione 16°’3—18, 
though not a running commentary. I systematically discuss here in full 
detail and depth textual, philological, and philosophical aspects of 
16'3-18. This involves making explicit the assumptions made by the 
text and tracking them back to other areas of the Corpus Aristotelicum, 
in particular to De anima. In writing this book I was fortunate to have 
the support of a number of people I would like to thank. First, I 
would like to express my gratitude to the members of my Dissertation 
Committee, Christian Wildberg, John Cooper, and Hendrik Lorenz. 
Their support, critical reactions, and illuminating comments on my 
work were priceless and continue to inspire me. I also would like to 
thank John Corcoran, who read the Manuscript and provided sharp 
and crucial comments and corrections. Geir Thorarinsson and Christ 
Noble discussed with me many of the issues I tackle in this book. I con- 
sulted Joshua Katz on linguistic points. Of what appears here they all 
are, of course, blameless. A Junior Fellowship at the TOPOI project al- 
lowed me to reformulate some points made in my dissertation and pres- 
ent some aspects of my research to audiences at the Free University and 
Humboldt University in Berlin. Parts of this work were also presented 
at the Philosophy Department of the Universidad Simon Bolivar in 
Venezuela, and the Philosophy Department of the Universidade Federal 
do Paranä in Brazil, where I profited from Vivianne de Castilho Mor- 
eira’s and Lucio Souza Lobo’s comments. 


Simon Noriega-Olmos Säo Paulo, May 2012 
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Introduction 


The first chapter of Aristotle’s De Interpretatione is commonly considered 
the most influential text in the history of semantics, and this consider- 
ation goes hand in hand with the assumption that Aristotle in that chap- 
ter states a semantic theory according to which linguistic expressions re- 
late first to thoughts and second to things. Things, in this interpretation, 
are external objects, and thoughts are ‘likenesses’ of external objects in 
the sense that they are mental-photographic representations of such ob- 
jects. 

This traditional reading is problematic for four different reasons: (i) 
First, the theory is attractive to modern readers because it evokes Ogden 
and Richard’s semiotic triangle and therefore appears to coincide with 
modern theories of reference and meaning. Yet, the fact that an inter- 
pretation of an ancient theory coincides with modern perspectives 
should not, as such, lend support to that interpretation and make it ac- 
ceptable, but rather doubtful, at least prima facie. (ii) Second, the text of 
the first chapter of De int. is extremely elliptical and dense, and although 
each one of its assertions and terms should be read as making reference 
to implicit technical Aristotelian issues, the traditional interpretation is 
content with taking its assertions at face value and fails to take into ac- 
count that some of the words used by Aristotle (νοήμα, ὁμοιώματα, 
πρᾶγμα, πρώτων) may have a technical or specifically Aristotelian 
sense. (iii) Third, the first chapter of the De int. contains a reference 
to De Anima that has been underrated. Even though this reference has 
been a subject of scholarly discussion, the traditional interpretation 
does not make hermeneutic use of this reference and therefore appears 
to be disregarding a philosophical background relevant to the interpre- 
tation ofthe whole passage. (iv) Fourth, the traditional interpretation is 
philosophically weak. By describing thoughts as photographic represen- 
tations of external objects, this interpretation limits thinking to the ap- 
prehension of external objects of which we have visual representations 
and overlooks the fact that we have thoughts of things of which we do 
not have visual or sense-perceptual representation, e.g. numbers, ethical 
concepts, etc. 


2 Introduction 


In this work I intend to provide a revaluation of the first chapter of 
De int. aimed not only at a reconstruction of its implicit theory of sig- 
nification but also at a reconstruction of the psychological foundations 
of that theory that are found - as I will show - in De an. This recon- 
struction will take place in five steps or Parts that roughly correspond 
to both the most fundamental concepts of the first chapter of De int. 
and the basic elements of Aristotle’s theory of signification. These 
Parts and concepts are: (1) vocalized sound (φωνή), (2) symbol or sign 
(σημεῖον σύμβολον), (3,4) the psychological linguistic relatum of vocalized 
sound (τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθήματο), i.e. thoughts (νοήματα), and (5) the re- 
lation between signiftcans and significatum, labelled in Parts 2 and 4 as 
conventional (κατὰ συνθήκην). 

In Part 1, Iinquire what Aristotle understands by φωνή and why this 
is a crucial concept for his theory of signification. I explain what sort of 
phonetic material, according to Aristotle, signifies and can, therefore, be 
properly called φωνή. To this end, I provide a physiological account of 
which animal sounds count as φωνή, as well as a psychological evaluation 
of the cognitive content of the vocalized sounds under consideration in 
De int. (i.e. names, verbs, and assertive sentences). This account will 
show what kind of particular affection of the soul is the cognitive corre- 
latum or significatum of a human vocalized sound. In Part 2, it becomes 
clear that a φωνή is a sign, i.e. a σημεῖον or σύμβολον. The terms σημεῖον 
and σύμβολον ask not only for a clarification of what Aristotle in De int. 
understands as a ‘sign’ but also a clarification of whether or not σημεῖον 
and σύμβολον are synonyms in that work. 

Parts 3 and 4 are the central sections of this work. Here I inquire 
what thoughts in De int. are and why they are the significata of 
human vocaliızed sounds, 1.6. names, verbs, and assertive sentences. 
Here I criticize modern interpretations and show that the theory of cog- 
nition of De an. not only is compatible with the first chapter of De int. 
but is also necessary for a coherent and philosophical understanding of 
that text. Moreover, I argue that the theory of cognition of De an. 
opens the door for an interpretation of the first chapter of De int. 
that does not exactly reproduce the semiotic triangle. This interpreta- 
tion, although it is not fully compatible with the common modern un- 
derstanding of signification, is entirely coherent, rich in philosophical 
insight, and Aristotelian in spirit. 

Finally, in Part 5, I provide an analysis of Aristotle’s understanding 
in De int. of the relation between the phonetic material of linguistic ex- 
pressions and their significatum. This Part is an analysis of what Aristotle 
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understands by ‘convention’ in De int. and heavily relies on the notion 
of vocalized sound and observations regarding the phonetic aspect of 
names found in the second chapter of De int. 


1 Φωνή 


Names (ὀνόματα), verbs (ῥήματα) and assertive sentences (λόγοι) in De 
int. share generic definitional features and are distinguished from one 
another on the basis of specific differences: a name is a signifying (onpav- 
τικόν, σημαίνειν) vocalized sound (φωνή) according to convention, 


1 As Aristotle himself specifies throughout chapter 4, he is concerned in the De 
int. not with all λόγοι or phrases, but rather with those that are affirmations or 
denials, that is, statements, or assertive sentences. For this reason I translate 
λόγος as “assertive sentence’. This translation needs some justification. We 
nowadays mark a sharp distinction between utterance, thought or belief, and 
proposition or content οὗ ἃ declarative/assertive/assertoric sentence. Utterances 
are speech acts and some of them, 1. 6. sentences with assertoric force, make as- 
sertions. Assertions are expressions of cognitive attitudes that assert propositions, 
and asserting a proposition is to claim that it is true. In contrast, we may say that 
propositions simply declare. In view of this distinction, ‘asserting’ is the term 
applied to beliefs, speech acts, and subjects of discussion in Pragmatics. For 
this reason, quite often, ‘asserting’ has cognitive, speech act, and pragmatic con- 
notations, while ‘declaring’ is taken to be free ofsuch connotations. Despite the 
fact that Aristotle’s discussion lacks any full-fledged speech and pragmatic im- 
port (beyond the distinction of assertoric discourse and prayers (De 
int. 16°31-17'7)), and considering that Aristotle is explicitly talking about sen- 
tences and believes, I translate λόγος as ‘assertive sentence’, speak of sentences 
and beliefs asserting, and not of propositions, sentences, and beliefs declaring. 

2 To avoid misinterpretation and unfortunate associations with modern theories 
of meaning, which in contrast to Aristotle’s notion of signification not only 
imply semantics but also pragmatics (i.e. speech act theory), I systematically 
translate σημαίνειν and σημαντικόν as 'signify’, ‘signifying’ and ‘being significant’. 

3 The standard translation of φωνή is ‘sound of voice’ or ‘vocal sound’, and the 
definition provided by the LS] states that φωνή is the sound of voice of humans 
and animals with lungs and throat understood in opposition to simple sound or 
φθόγγος. The OED gives a similar definition of ‘voice’ as “sound, or the whole 
body of sound, made or produced by the vocal organs of man or animals in 
their natural action.” Given this definitions one can perfectly translate φωνή 
as ‘voice’. Unfortunately ‘voice’ in English has connotations that the Greek 
φωνή does not have. ‘Voice’ in English can mean the features of a vocal 
sound by with we recognize the person or animal that produces it, e.g. ‘I 
did not recognise your voice’, or it can mean ‘power of influence’, e.g. ‘'Em- 
ployees should have a voice in the decision-making process’. For this reason I 
will in this work use ‘vocalized sound’ to translate φωνή. 
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“without time’ (i.e. without time reference), none of whose parts signi- 
fies independently, i.e. on its own." Similarly, a verb is a signifying vo- 
calized sound according to convention, none of whose parts signifies in- 
dependently, on its own; but in contrast to a name it ‘signifies time in 
addition’ (οἷον ὑγίεια μὲν ὄνομα, τὸ δ᾽ ὑγιαίνει ῥῆμα, De int. 168-9) and 
it is a sign of what is said of something else.° An assertive sentence, along 
these very same lines, is also a signifying vocalized sound but in contrast 
to names and verbs its parts signify independently on their own.” 

It follows from this set of definitions that (i) names, verbs, and asser- 
tive sentences are all vocalized sounds that signify, (ii) verbs are distin- 
guished from names in that they signify time in addition and are signs of 
what is said of something else, (iii) and names and verbs are distinguish- 
ed from assertive sentences by the fact that their parts do not signify in- 
dependently on their own, whereas the parts of an assertive sentence 
(e.g. names and verbs) signify independently on their own. All these 
points (i.e. i-iii) appear to suggest, at least prima facie, that vocalized 
sound and signification are closely related and that names, verbs, and as- 
sertive sentences signify insofar as they are vocalized sounds, although 
each one of these linguistic categories may have its own specific way 
of signifying. 

Considering that vocalized sound is a generic feature common to 
names, verbs, and assertive sentences, and considering the fact that vo- 
calized sound appears to be closely related to signification, it is obvious 
that a full elucidation of signification in De int. must necessarily begin 
with an inquiry into what φωνή is. 


4 Ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην ἄνευ χρόνου, ἧς μηδὲν μέρος ἐστὶ 
σημαντικὸν κεχωρισμένον (De int. 1619-21). 

5 These features of verbs are inferred from the fact that verbs are closely associated 
with names insofar as they are assumed to signify something and thus have 
proper signification just as names do: αὐτὰ μὲν οὖν καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα τὰ 
ῥήματα ὀνόματά ἐστι καὶ σημαίνει τι (De int. 16°19-20). 

6 ῬῬῆμα δέ ἐστι τὸ προσσημαῖνον χρόνον, οὗ μέρος οὐδὲν σημαίνει χωρίς" ἔστι δὲ τῶν 
καθ᾽ ἑτέρου λεγομένων σημεῖον (De int. 16°6-7). 

7 Λόγος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ σημαντική, ἧς τῶν μερῶν τι σημαντικόν ἐστι κεχωρισμένον (De 


int. 16526--27). 
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1.1 The Problem of Φωνή 


Φωνή, properly speaking, means ‘vocalized sound’ produced either by 
animals (e.g. Od. 19. 521, 10. 239 and Hdt. 4. 129. 2. 17) or human be- 
ings (Il. 14. 686, Hdt. 4. 23. 2. 19, Pl. Prt. 32246); only metaphorically 
may it refer to a sound produced by an inanimate object such as a mu- 
sical instrument (Eur. Tro. 127, Pl. Resp. 397 A7).” In the De int., given 
that names, verbs, and assertive sentences are at stake, the term φωνή 
must be used in strict reference to human vocalized sound, for names, 
verbs, and assertive sentences are obviously particular to human beings. 
It is indeed hard to imagine animal φωνή as an object of inquiry in a trea- 
tise intended as an introduction to dialectic’ and where instances of 


8 Or, as Aristotle himself puts it, the pipe and the Iyre are said to produce vocal- 
ized sound according to resemblance (καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα), see De an. 420°6-7. 

9 De int. has been traditionally considered to be an introductory treatise on logic 
and therefore an introduction to the Organon. C. W. A. Whitaker, however, 
has challenged this view, arguing quite convincingly that on the grounds that 
De int. is a study of contradictory pairs of assertion, the treatise is rather an in- 
troduction to dialectic (i.e. the expertise of argumentation, see Top. 100"18-- 
21), 1. 6. to the Top. and Soph. el., which are works on real and apparent refu- 
tation respectively. Indeed, if we accept the traditional placement of the De int. 
within the Organon, the treatise would appear to lack thematic coherence: 
chapters 1-5 constitute a section of linguistic undertones that deals with the 
elements of assertions, in chapter 6 assertions appear to be introduced insofar 
as they are elements of contradictory pairs, while chapters 7-14 are devoted 
to an examination of different kinds of contradictory pairs of assertions, e.g. 
contradictory pairs involving universal/singular, genuinely/apparently simple, 
past, present, future assertions (chaps. 7-9), assertions containing or not con- 
taining the verb to be (chap. 10), complex or simple assertions (chap. 11), asser- 
tions involving necessity or possibility (chaps. 12-13). Whitaker (1996, 1-2 
and 178 -- 82) argues that contradictory pairs are basic for the working of Dia- 
lectic and refutation: A dialectical debate, he explains, consists in a questioner 
that intents to refute a respondent’s thesis by positing questions that the re- 
spondent is expected to answer by assenting to the truth of one or the other 
member of a contradictory pair (see De int. 20°23 and Top. 1048). Normally 
a member of a contradictory pair implies the falsehood of the other, and for 
that reason establishing the truth of the contradictory of a thesis implies estab- 
lishing the falsehood of the thesis. However, not all contradictory pairs are such 
that the truth of a member implies the falsehood of the other. And a question 
based on such a contrary pair should not, and cannot be properly answered in a 
dialectical debate, for the answer would not pick up a member of the contra- 
dictory pair as true and the other as false and thus produce a refutation. More- 
over, the contradictory of an assertion is not always easy to identify. Some times 
what appears to be an assertion is more than one assertion and this may lead to 
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human vocalized sound, i.e. names, verbs, and assertive sentences, are 
presented as corresponding to thoughts (vonuare),'” a cognitive opera- 
tion only available to human beings. Yet, given that φωνή is not only 
produced by human beings but also by other animals, human vocalized 
sound belongs to the genus of animal vocalized sound and shares general 
features with the vocalized sounds of other animals. 

The introduction of the notion of vocalized sound in De int. raises a 
series of questions: What makes a vocalized sound capable of signifying? 
What distinguishes animal vocalized sounds from human vocalized 
sounds such as names, verbs, and assertive sentences? What makes a 
human vocalized sound ‘human’? And what kind of human vocalized 
sound is at stake in the De int. ἢ 


From the evidence provided by the De int., we can tell that vocalized 
sound is used to indicate things (δηλοῦντά τι τῇ φωνῇ, De int. 17°18), 


the fallacy of formulating a question that actually contains two questions. In a 
dialectical context such a question is problematic because its answer may not 
be contradictorily opposed to the thesis being discussed. The De int. is relevant 
for dialectic precisely because it inquires and studies what the contradictory of 
an assertion is, what a simple assertion is, and which contradictory pairs consist 
of assertions that do not oppose one another as true and false, or as Whitaker 
puts it, which contradictory pairs violate the Rule of Contradictory Pairs 
(RCP). Indeed, if we take a second look at the content of the De int. it is 
clear that the issues addressed in that treatise are all of striet dialectical interest. 
After preliminary remarks on the elements of contradictory pairs (i.e. names, 
verbs, assertions, affirmation, and denial, chaps. 1-5) and the introduction of 
the topic (chap. 6), De int. focuses on: (i) exceptions to RCP — cases where 
both members of a contradictory pair are true (chap. 7), cases where both are 
false (chap. 8), and contradictory pairs involving future singulars (chap. 9) — , 
(4) how to construct contradictory pairs of assertions that obey ΟΡ, a task 
that is not immediately clear when different forms of denial are involved — 
1.6. universal assertions, assertions of necessity and possibility, assertions con- 
taining and not containing fo be (chaps. 10-13) — , (iii) simple and compound 
assertions/questions (chap. 11), and (iv) opposition between different kinds of 
beliefs as means to determine which assertions are most violently opposed to 
each other (chap. 14). This last topic is particularly relevant for dialectic because 
error on a subject is constituted by the belief contrary to the true one, and ifa 
respondent admits the true of the contrary of his own position, she has accepted 
as true the belief most opposed to the belief in the thesis. 

10 ἔστι δέ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη 
ᾧ ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχειν θάτερον, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ (...) τὰ μὲν οὖν ὀνόματα 
αὐτὰ καὶ τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ ἄνευ συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως νοήματα (De int. 166 -- 


14). 
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and it indicates things in virtue of the fact that ‘things in vocalized 
sound’ are symbols of affections of the soul (ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, De int. 16°3—4)."' That is to say, vo- 
calized sounds indicate in view of the fact that ‘things in vocalized 
sound’ have a relation of aliquid pro aliquo to aftections in the soul, as 
well as a certain correlation to them. 

This correlation is twofold: First, names and verbs share with the 
thoughts (a kind of affection of the soul, as we shall see) they stand 
for a property that does not apply to assertive sentences (λόγοι ἀποφαν- 
τικοί) and the thoughts assertive sentences stand for. Assertive sentences 
and the thoughts they stand for are either true or false: if they are true, 
they are not false and their denials are false; and ifthey are false, they are 
not true and their denials are true. E.g. if “Socrates is virtuous” is true, 
that sentence and the thought it stands for cannot be false, while “Soc- 
rates is not virtuous” is false. In contrast, names and the simple thoughts 
(e.g. the thought expressed by the name ‘man’) they stand for cannot 
properly be said to be true or false (cf. De int. 169 -- 16) because true 
and falsehood (i.e. truth-value) involves a combination or separation 
of different elements (Metaph. 1027°18—28). 

Second, this correlation of opposition held by true and false vocal- 
ized sounds is analogous to the correlation held by the psychological af- 
fections (or thoughts) to which those vocalized sounds correspond, 1. 6. 
affirmations and denials in vocalized sound relate to one another in ex- 
actly the same way as the thoughts they stand for relate to one another 
(SoT’ εἴπερ ἐπὶ δόξης οὕτως ἔχει, εἰσὶ δὲ ai ἐν τῇ φωνῇ καταφάσεις Kal ἀπο- 
φάσεις σύμβολα τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, De int. 2451 --2). That is to say, the re- 
lation of contrariety in vocalized sound between a universal affırmation 
and its denial is analogous to the relation held by their corresponding 


11 I am using the standard translation of παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, “affections of the 
soul’, although the average English speaker may associate the term ‘affection’ 
with feelings, emotions, or emotional attachment. The word ‘affection’ is ety- 
mologically derivative from the Latin verb ‘afficio’, i.e. ‘excert an influence in/ 
affect body or mind so as to bring body or mind into a certain state’, and the 
Latin substantives ‘affectus’, i.e. ‘a state of body or mind produced by some in- 
fluence’, and ‘affectio’, 1. 6. ‘a state or disposition of body or mind produced in a 
person by some influence’. ‘Afficio’ is a Latin translation of πάσχω, while ‘af- 
fectus’ and ‘affectio’ are possible Latin translations of πάθημα, πάθος and 
πάθη. For this reason, the meaning of ‘affections’ in ‘affections of the soul’ is 
‘a state or event that occurs in the mind or soul as a result of some influence’. 
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affırmative and negative beliefs in the soul.'” In this sense ‘things in vo- 
calized sound’ are said to follow (ἀκολουθεῖ) ‘things in the soul’ or ‘in 
thought’ (e.g. τοῖς ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ) (De int. 2332 -- 55). 

In short, the De int. describes ‘things in vocalized sound’ as indicat- 
ing ‘things in the soul’, i.e. it describes ‘things in vocalized sound’ as 
standing for aftections ‘in the soul’, and ‘things in vocalized sound’ 
stand for affections ‘in the soul’ in such a way that ‘things in vocalized 
sound’ not simply correspond to ‘things in the soul’ but properties of 
“things in the soul’ determine corresponding properties of ‘things in vo- 
calized sound’. 

One problem with this portrayal of vocalized sound and its relation 
to affections of the soul is that it depends on suppositions not even 
vaguely suggested in the text. The text takes for granted full knowledge 
of what vocalized sound is and focuses exclusively on the case of human 
vocalized sound. In addition to that, it is far from obvious what the 
phrases τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ and τὰ ἐν τῆ ψυχῇ mean; it is unclear whether 
they stand for the instances of vocalized sounds (names, verbs, assertive 
sentences) mentioned at De int.16°1—2 and the affections (thoughts) 
mentioned in the rest of the treatise or whether they have a broader 
general scope. 

The obscurity inherent to the expression τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ is confirmed 
by the disagreement among interpreters, both ancient and modern, as to 
its construal and translation. Pierre Aubenque translates the phrase as 
“les sons &mis par la voix” pointing out that what we have under con- 
sideration here is “14 materialit& du mot prononce.”'” No doubt vocal- 
ized sound has a material aspect, yet pace Aubenque, sound qua material 
does not stand per se in relation of aliquid pro aliquo to “affections in the 
soul’ (De int. 16'3-4) or beliefs (De int. 24°1), nor does it ‘follow’ things 


12 Just as the beliefs expressed by the utterances “none of the goods is good” and 
“every good is good” cannot be true or false at the same time and exclude one 
another, the corresponding affırmation and denial in vocalized sound “none of 
the goods is good” and “every good is good” cannot be true or false at the same 
time and exclude one another (see De int. 24'3-24°1). The attribution of qual- 
ities of propostions such as truth, falsehood, contrarity, contradiction, etc., to 
beliefs and sentences, is not uncommon in the Corpus Aristotelicum (e.g. 
Met. 1005°23-25). This has been criticized by Lukasiewicz (1971, 491-492), 
though we need not press the critique, for Aristotele’s point may simply be 
that sentences and thoughts express or ‘contain’ that which is true, false, con- 
trary, contradictory, etc. 

13 Aubenque (1962, 106). 
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in thought (ei γὰρ τὰ μὲν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ, De 
int. 23°32—33). Indeed, neither any sound, nor any vocal sound stands 
for affections in the soul, and a peculiarity of τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ seems to 
be that they do not appear to occur without affections of the soul, for 
in all instances in the De int. τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ stand for and are closely as- 
sociated to such affections (cf. De int. 23°32, 24 P1 ff). 

Ackrill alternatively translates τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ as ‘spoken sound’'* and 
by ‘spoken sound’ he means names, verbs, and phrases or assertive sen- 
tences. He does not overemphasize the material aspect, but as Montanari 
observes,'” translations such as ‘spoken sound’, ‘parole’'® and ‘spoken 
words’ are ambiguous between (i) each performed vocal sound or 
word and (ii) the semantic aspect of those words, 1. 6. between (i) the 
material and (ii) the non-material aspects of vocalized sound. A similar 
approach is offered by Belardi, who openly recognizes the non-material 
aspect of vocalized sound and, just as Ackrill does, delimits the scope of 
τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ to names, verbs, and phrases or assertive sentences, arguing 
that the expression is elliptical for τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ λεγόμενα, a quite differ- 
ent expression that may have the virtue of being explicit but has the sty- 
listic disadvantage of not being parallel to τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ. ὅ 

Interestingly enough, Ackrill’s and Belardi’s position concerning the 
scope of τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ is in agreement with most medieval and ancient 
interpretations. According to Boethius, Aristotle writes τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ on 
the grounds that he is referring not to any vocalized sound, i.e. φωνή, 
but rather specifically to names, verbs, and assertive sentences, which 
are distinct in virtue of being “intellectum designata,” that is, in virtue 
of standing not for any affection of the soul but for thoughts.” More- 
over, if we are to accept Boethius’ report, this very same view can be 
traced back to Porphyry, who apparently asked “cur [Aristoteles] ita 
[τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ] dixerit: SUNT ERGO EA QUAE SUNT IN 
VOCE, et non sic: sunt igitur voces, (II 29-30)” answering — exactly 
as Boethius — that Aristotle is not concerned with vocalized sound, 


14 Ackrill (1963, 43). 

15 Montanari (1984, II 33). 

16 Eco (1984, 23). 

17 Larkin (1971, 21). 

18 Belardi (1975, 80 ff.). Montanari (1984, II 36) in support of Belardi’s view cites 
the following Aristotelian parallelisms: Gen. an. 788°6 and 786"21. 

19 Vox enim universale quiddam est, nomina vero et verba partes. Pars autem 
omnis in toto est. Verba ergo et nomina quoniam sunt intra vocem, recte dic- 
tum est ea quae sunt in voce (In int. II 32). 
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but rather with specific instances of vocalized sound, namely those in- 
stances associated with thought (sunt ergo ea quae sunt in voce intellec- 
tum notae, II 33). This is precisely what Ammonius, Stephanus, and 
Thomas Aquinas comment on τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ distinguishing φωνήλ 
φωναί and τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ as generic and specific technical terms (i.e. 
names, verbs, and sentences)” and grounding that distinction in the 
fact that names, verbs, and sentences do not stand for just any kind of 
affection of the soul but for thoughts. This view, as a matter of fact, 
has strong support, if we consider that it construes τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ as pick- 
ing up ὄνομα, ῥῆμα, ἀπόφασις, κατάφασις, ἀπόφανσις, and λόγος in the 
previous lines (De int. 161 -- 2). 


20 Ammonius In int. 22, 9—21: ἔπειτα ὅτι οὐκ εἶπεν “εἰσὶ μὲν οὖν αἱ φωναὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ παθημάτων, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τῶν νοημάτων, σύμβολο᾽, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, συνεχῆ 
ποιῶν τὴν ὅλην περὶ ὀνομάτων καὶ ῥημάτων διδασκαλίαν" εἰττὼν γὰρ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὅτι δεῖ 
θέσθαι τί ὄνομα καὶ τί ῥῆμα, ἐπεὶ ταῦτά τε καὶ ὁ ἐξ αὐτῶν συγκείμενος λόγος τριχῶς 
θεωρεῖται, ἢ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ κατὰ τὰ ἁπλᾷ νοήματα καὶ τὸν ἐνδιάθετον καλούμενον λόγον 
ἢ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἐκφωνεῖσθαι ἢ ἐν τῷ γράφεσθαι (...) ἃ ἔφη δεῖν θέσθαι ἢ ἐν τῷ νοεῖσθαι 
ἢ ἐν τῷ λέγεσθαι ἢ ἐν τῷ γράφεσθαι, διὰ τοῦτο οὕτως εἶπε τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ σύμβολα 
εἶναι τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ νοημάτων, ἃ παθήματα αὐτῆς εἶναί φησι διὰ τὴν εἰρημένην κατ᾽ 
ἀρχὰς αἰτίαν, καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ σύμβολα εἶναι πάλιν. Stephanus 
makes a distinction between ἁπλῶς φωναί, 1. 6. any vocalized sound, and τὰ ἐν 
τῇ φωνῇ, specific kinds of vocalized sounds, names, verbs, and phrases: Ἔστιν 
οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. Ev τῇ φωνῇ εἶπεν, ἵνα σημάνῃ τὰ ὀνόματα καὶ τὰ ῥήματα" 
ταῦτα γὰρ οὐκ εἰσὶν ἁπλῶς φωναί, ἀλλὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. διὸ οὐκ εἶπεν ‘ai φωναί εἰσιν 
σύμβολα τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων᾽, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ (In int. 4, 36-39). 
Aquinas reproduces some of the Latin vocabulary of Boethius: nomina et ver- 
baquae et alia consequentia, quae tantum sunt in voce, sunt nofae. —Vel, quia 
non omnes voces sunt significativae, et earum quaedam sunt significativae nat- 
uraliter, quae longe sunt a ratione nominis et verbi et aliorum consequentium; 
ut appropriet suum dictum ad ea de quibus intendit, id eo dicit, ea quae sunt in 
voce, id est quae continentur sub voce, sicut partes sub τοῖο -- εἰ], quia vox est 
quoddam naturale, nomen autem et verbum significant ex institutione (In int. I 
14 [4]). Yet, pace Aquinas, as I shall argue later on, Aristotle conceives of vocal- 
ized sound as significant, i.e. for every vocal sound to be a vocalized sound it 
has to be significant. 

21 Aquinas emphasizes this contrast arguing that vocalized sounds that signify 
thoughts, signify those thoughts by convention, whereas vocalized sounds 
that signify other affections of the soul, 1. e. inferior forms of cognition or ani- 
mal cognition, signify them ‘naturally’ (In int. II 14 [4]). Aristotle, however, 
never explicitly qualifies animal vocalized sound as ‘by nature’, and this should 
be remarked because, according to hin, some animals teach their offprings vo- 
calized sounds (see Hist. an. 536°17-19), and those vocalized sounds, insofar as 
they are taught, must be conventional. 
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Waitz, followed by Oehler, Di Cesare and Lieb,” in contrast, re- 
stricts the expression τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ to whatever is uttered with the in- 
tervention of the tongue (“per linguam”): “[Aristoteles] non verba intel- 
legit, sed quaecumque proferetur per linguam,” meaning by ‘lingua’ the 
muscular organ in the mouth as is attested by his quotation of Hist. 
an. 535°27—31: Φωνεῖ μὲν οὖν οὐδενὶ τῶν ἄλλων μορίων οὐδὲν πλὴν τῷ 
φάρυγγι (...) διάλεκτος δ᾽ ἡ τῆς φωνῆς ἐστι τῇ γλώττῃ διάρθρωσις. Accord- 
ing to Waitz, τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ includes names, verbs, and sentences, and 
excludes οἱ ἀγράμματοι ψόφοι of wild beasts (De int.16'28-29), while 
“ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα᾽ at De 
int.16'3—4 should be equivalent to “only articulated vocalized sounds 
are symbols of affections in the soul, i.e. “only articulated vocalized 
sounds stand for affections in the soul.” This latter idea is, however, nei- 
ther supported by the text nor by Aristotle’s treatment of vocalized 
sound in other works. 

Names, verbs, and sentences have signification (i.e. stand for affec- 
tions in the soul) insofar as they are vocalized sounds (De int. 16°19, 
16°26), and vocalized sounds are significant per se, qua vocalized 
sound, i.e. insofar as they are vocalized sounds (σημαντικὸς γὰρ δή τις 
ψόφος ἐστὶν ἡ φωνή, De an. 420°32-33). If that is the case, then τὰ μὲν 
ἐν τῇ φωνῇ at De int. 1653, whatever they might be, stand for affections 
of the soul insofar as they are vocalized sounds, not insofar as they are 
“articulated’ vocalized sounds. Indeed, Aristotle seems to imply that 
names, verbs, and assertive sentences (and for that matter also phrases 
in general) signify, or stand for something, fundamentally in virtue of 
being φωναί. 

Pepin, recognizing the potential broad scope of an expression such 
as τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, interprets its occurrence at the beginning of the De int. 
as ambiguous and fluctuating between (i) vocal sound in a broad sense, 
whereby he understands vocal sound as significant vocal sound includ- 
ing the vocal sounds produced by deaf-mute individuals and animals, 
and (ii) language in the narrow sense of ὁ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ λόγος limited to 
humans (cf. Gen. An. 788°5-6).”° 


22 Waitz (1844, ad loc.), Oehler (1962, 20), Di Cesare (1980, 161), Lieb (1981, 
149). 

23 Although Waitz fails to point it out, we should include the articulated singing of 
some species of birds (see. Hist. an. 53620 -32). 

24 1 am here assuming σημεῖον and σύμβολον to be synonyms. I discuss this in 
Part 2. 

25 Pepin (1985, 30). 
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Pepin’s suggestion is worth paying attention to, because much of the 
obscurity of the expression “τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ is due to the grammatical 
structure of the expression itself. “Τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ is a noun-phrase, 1.6. 
a ‘substantivation’, and as such it can be construed — depending on 
the context — in accordance with either of the two individualizing or 
determining functions of the article, either (i) as implying the isolation 
of a set of individuals (or a set of such sets) from the rest of the individ- 
uals (or the sets) that fall under a generic notion, i.e. implying that 
names, verbs, and sentences are set apart to be distinguished from 
other kinds of vocalized sound (e.g. animal vocalized sounds, sighs, 
cries, etc.),” or (ii) as implying the isolation of a generic aspect or notion 
from its individual cases, i.e. implying that the expression refers to 
“things that are in vocalized sound’ abstracted from the particular con- 
crete things that can be qualified as “in vocalized sound’.” 

Yet, substantivated noun-phrases introduced by ‘r&’ can (ii) indicate 
the isolation of a generic feature or notion in two ways, either (i1.a) as 
isolating a genus from its particular instances and totally abstracting it 
from them, or (ii.b) as viewing a genus as inseparable from its particular 
instances. Most “τά noun-phrases’ are open to these construals, and the 
way one particular phrase is to be read depends on context. 

“Τὰ ἐν τῆ φωνῇ᾽ is therefore liable to be understood: 

(i) As a particular concrete instance of φωνή (e.g. a concrete partic- 
ular utterance ofa name, a cry, etc.). E.g. “τὰ τῆς ὀργῆς in Thuc. 2. 60.” 

(1.4) Generically and without regard to any particular cases of vocal- 
ized sound, just as φωνή in general terms, as for instance ἄνθρωπος in a 
phrase such as ὁ ἄνθρωπος θείας μετέσχε μοίρας. E.g. τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον, 


» 29 


at Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 5. 2 intended as ‘military training’. 


26 Cf. Xen. Hier. 1.1: Σιμωνίδης ὁ ποιητὴς ἀφίκετό ποτε πρὸς Ἱέρωνα τὸν τύραννον. 
Here a particular individual is isolated and considered as belonging to a genus: 
‘Simonides’, but not any Simonides, nor the famous Simonides in any aspect 
(e.g. as citizen of Ceos), but the famous Simonides as a ‘poet’. In other 
words, a particular individual is considered under a general desription. See Küh- 
ner (1890-1904, II, 593). 

27 E.g. Prot. 322 A3: ᾿Επειδὴ δὲ ὁ ἄνθρωπος θείας μετέσχε μοίρας. 

28 The expression "τὰ τῆς ὀργῆς in Thuc. 2. 60 does not refer to wrath in a general 
sense, nor to any events of wrath, but quite concretely to wrath at Pericles and 
his war policy. The standard translation of the phrase in its context is in fact ‘this 
outburst of wrath’, see Marchant’s commentary ad loc. 

29 At Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 5. 2 τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον is usually translated as ‘military 
training’. That means military training, as the context suggests, in the sense 
of physical training with no particular reference to any particular kind of exer- 
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(1.0) As the genus of all φωναί, but not totally abstracted or separated 
from the particular vocalized sounds or kinds of vocalized sound (e.g. 
names, verbs, and phrases or assertive sentences). E.g. τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλε- 
μον, at Xen. Cyr. 3. 12. 5. 2 intended as ‘the things for the purpose of 
war’.” 

The grammar of the phrase is in principle open to ambiguity, but in 
our text it is rather open to indistinctiveness, lack of specificity or neu- 
trality. As Pepin suggested, in the third line of the treatise, as one should 
expect from an introductory remark, the phrase ‘things in vocalized 
sound are symbols of aftections in the soul, and written marks are sym- 
bols of things in vocalized sound’ (ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ) can be read 
either in ἃ broad general sense or ἃ narrow specific sense. A broad gen- 
eral sense is justified by the fact that every vocalized sound stands for an 
affection of the soul. But this broad sense encloses specific forms of vo- 
calızed sound, for this sentence in the third line of the treatise is liable to 
be construed as picking up ὄνομα, ῥῆμα, ἀπόφασις, κατάφασις, ἀπόφανσις, 
and λόγος, terms that delimit the scope of the treatise and to which τὰ ἐν 
τῇ φωνῆ᾽ is restricted in the next line, where reference is made to human 
vocalized sound codified into writing.”' This restricted sense is precisely 
the sense the phrase has through the rest of the treatise, where things in 
vocalized sound are names, verbs, and assertive sentences (affırmations 
and denials) bearing discursive thought and beliefs.” 

The fact that τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ in the introductory section of De int. is 
intended in a broad sense within which specific forms of vocalized 
sound fall is confirmed by (i) the uses of the terms “τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ 


cise (e.g. riding, running, javelin training, archery, etc.). The general notion of 
military training is viewed here without regard to the particular exercises. 

30 The phrase τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον, at Xen. Cyr. 3. 12. 5. 2 should be translated as 
“the things for the purpose of war’, for in that context it refers concretely to the 
feeding of horses and the distribution of tents among the cavalry and infantry. 

31 καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ (De int. 1654). In Aristotle’s view only articu- 
lated human vocalized sound can be properly said to be written or codified into 
writing, see Section 5.1.1. 

32 οἷον ἔστι Καλλίας δίκαιος — οὐκ ἔστι Καλλίας δίκαιος — Καλλίας ἄδικός ἐστιν, ποτέρα 
ἐναντία τούτων; -- εἰ γὰρ τὰ μὲν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ, ἐκεῖ δ᾽ 
ἐναντία δόξα ἡ τοῦ ἐναμτίου, οἷον ὅτι πᾶς ἄνθρωπος δίκαιος τῇ πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ἄδι-- 
κος, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ καταφάσεων ἀνάγκη ὁμοίως ἔχειν. εἰ δὲ μηδὲ ἐκεῖ ἡ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου δόξα ἐναντία ἐστίν, οὐδ᾽ ἡ κατάφασις τῇ καταφάσει ἔσται ἐναντία, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 
εἰρημένη ἀπόφασις (De int. 2330-37). 
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and ‘povrj, and (ii) the way the very same syntactical structure of τὰ ἐν 
τῇ φωνῇ᾽ is used in the technical phrase ὑτὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθήματα᾽. 

(i) “Τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῆ᾽ is used in the first lines of the introduction (De 
int. 16'3—4) in very general terms in order to say that every vocalized 
sound is a symbol of an affection of the soul. But when the reference 
is specifically and exclusively to different vocalized sounds that symbol- 
ize in different languages the same affections of the soul, Aristotle 
switches to ‘pwvai’ (De int. 16’5—6). The same occurs when the refer- 
ence is to specific kinds of vocalized sounds, e.g. names and sentences, 
for these are labeled as ‘pwvai” (De int. 16°19, 16°26). This switch from 
“τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ to ᾿φωναί᾽ suggests that the expression “τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῆ᾽ 15 ἃ 
highly general technical phrase and that all sorts of particular perform- 
ances of vocalized sound in every language or linguistic form, including 
names, verbs, and sentences, are embraced by this expression so as to be 
“things that are in vocalized sound’. 

(ii) The fact that “τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ᾽ is a highly general technical phrase is 
further confirmed by the use ofthe phrase τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθήματο᾽ (De 
int. 16°3—4, 6-7), which Aristotle uses to state that vocalized sounds in 
general symbolize affections in the soul. However, when he refers to the 
particular ‘affections in the soul’ symbolized by names, verbs, and sen- 
tences, he switches to νοήμα (De int. 1610-14). 


Thus far, it is clear that pace the ancient commentators and some modern 
interpreters such as Ackrill and Belardi “τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῆ᾽ at 16°3 is both 
grammatically and contextually liable to be construed in a broad general 
sense that embraces a narrow specific sense limited to names, verbs, and 
assertive sentences. In addition, there are reasons, although not yet def- 
inite ones, to believe against Aubenque that vocalized sound is not re- 
stricted to the material aspect of vocal sound, but rather includes a non- 
material aspect described by the text as τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ and νοήματα. It is, 
therefore, necessary to show beyond doubt (i) whether or not vocalized 
sound is more than the material aspect of vocal sound, i.e. whether it 
implies some psychological content, (ii) how ‘things in the soul’ (τὰ 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ) and ‘thoughts’ (νοήματα) relate to vocalized sound, (iii) 


33 Aristotle is not very consistent in the use of this terminology. At De int. 16°10- 
14 he must already be making reference to thoughts because among affections 
of the soul phantasia need not be the same for everybody and only thoughts are 
certainly the same for everybody. Why thoughts are the same for everybody 
will become clear in Part 4, where I will return to this passage. 
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and whether ‘r& ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ᾽ marks a specific difference among kinds of 
vocalized sound (e.g. animal vocalized sounds vs. names, verbs, and as- 
sertive sentences). All this amounts to asking what φωνή actually is and 
what the properties of τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ are, a task that demands physiolog- 
ical and psychological answers that go beyond the scope of the De int. 
and are to be found in Hist. an., Part. an., and De. an. In what follows, 
I will analyze φωνή and show that, according to Aristotle, it is more than 
mere vocal sound, and more than a physical and material phenomenon. 


1.2 Material, Physiological, and Psychological Aspects of Φωνή 
1.2.1 Physiology of Φωνή 


In Hist. an. IV 9 Aristotle provides a description of vocalized sound that 
sets it apart from mere vocal sound or noise: 


1) Φωνὴ καὶ ψόφος ἕτερόν ἐστι, Kal τρίτον διάλεκτος. (2) Φωνεῖ μὲν οὖν οὐδενὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων μορίων οὐδὲν πλὴν τῷ φάρυγγι᾽ διὸ ὅσα μὴ ἔχει πλεύμονα, οὐδὲ 


φθέγγεται (Hist. an 535.27.--30). 


1) Vocalized sound and sound are different things, and articulation (διάλε-- 
KTos) is a third thing.”* (2) Indeed, animals do not produce vocalized sound 
by means of any other of their parts except by means of the windpipe 
p&pu).” For this reason, all animals that do not have lungs do not utter 
vocalized sounds. 


34 Διάλεκτος may normally mean a form of speech, dialect, but in this context 
(Hist. an. IV, 9) it means ‘articulation’. For more on this see Section 5.1.1. 

35 ‘Pharynx’ in modern terminology is the area at the top of the throat where the 
passages of the nose and the mouth connect with the throat and windpipe. Yet, 
this is not the meaning of φάρυξ in the text. We may be inclined to translate 
φάρυξ as larynx, i.e. the area at the top of the throat where the vocal cords 
are situated, the so-called ‘voice-box’, but Aristotle, as shown by the reference 
to the lungs, has in mind here the whole tube, the part of the respiratory system 
through which air travels in order to reach the lungs, i.e. the τραχεῖα ἀρτηρία 
(cf. De an. 420°29), which is precisely what the standard translation ‘windpipe’ 
indicates, i.e. the tube in the throat area that takes air into the lungs. For this 
very same reason φάρυξ should not be translated here as throat. Φάρυξ, however, 
in Aristotle’s terminology may sometimes refer to the larynx, 1. 6. the upper part 
of the windpipe, cf. Hist. an. 535'28f., 637°29, Part. an. 664'16. In Eth. 
Nic. 1118°32 it surprisingly refers to the esophagus (see Hicks’s comments on 
De an. 420°23 and 420”29). 
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Although every vocalized sound is a sound or noise (cf. De 
an. 420°5-6), vocalized sound must be distinguished from mere 
sound, and although articulation accompanies vocalized sound, articula- 
tion should not be identified with vocalized sound, nor vocalized sound 
with articulation. This last distinction, in particular, must be made on 
the grounds that some animal species have vocalized sound but not ar- 
ticulation (διάλεκτος) (Hist. an. 536'20-536”1), not to mention that ar- 
ticulated sound properly speaking are &pwva insofar as they are brought 
about with additional intervention of the tongue, lips (Hist. an. 525 "91 -- 
525 °1) and teeth (Part. An. 661°13-14). 

Now, if every vocalized sound involves a sound, vocalized sound 
qua sound must be, according to Aristotle, the rebounding motion of 
a medium produced by the striking of a smooth surface (cf. De 
an. 420"21 --24). Vocalized sound must, therefore, entail for Aristotle 
all the elements involved in the production of a sound: (i) a striking ob- 
ject, (ii) a struck object, (iii) the motion necessary for the striking object 
to strike the struck object and (iv) a medium (e.g. water or air, cf. De 
an. 420'11 and 420°33 ff.) that is affected by the collision of the striking 
object against the struck object (De an. 4199-11). 

Furthermore, these elements must have certain qualities and interact 
in a certain way, if the medium is to be moved by the impact of the 
striking object over the struck object and thus eventually affect the 
organ of hearing fully actualizing the sound (De an. 420’3—-4): (v) 
The struck object must be solid (De an. 419°7) in order to rebound 
and produce a vibration that would eventually affect the organ of hear- 
ing. Wool and sponges, for instance, do not produce sound (De 
an. 4195-6). (vi) The medium must be empty enough (De 
an. 419°33—34) to transport that vibration, but at the same time it 
should not be totally void but have a certain degree of continuity and 
compactness (συνεχὴς καὶ εἷς 419°35, cf. 420°3, ἀθροῦν, 420'25). Air in- 
deed — according to Aristotle — fulfills these conditions, for although 
it is easily dispersed (De an. 420°7—9), weak and ‘soft’ (ψαθυρὸς, De 
an. 419°35), it has a certain consistency. (vii) And precisely because air 
is ‘soft’, the struck object must be smooth (De an. 41957, 15), single 
(De an. 420°1—2) and with an even (De an. 42025) surface (De 
an. 4202, e.g. bronze 419°15),”° so that the motion it produces be 
one and single and move the medium as a single compact mass (De 


36 Alternatively the struck object may be solid but hollow, so as to produce a long 
repetition of reverberations when struck (De an. 419°15-18). 
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an. 420°21-26, 419°19-22). (viii) Correspondently, the striking object 
must be solid (De an. 419°19-20) so as to impact strongly enough and 
make the struck object rebound; (ix) and it must also move with a con- 
siderable speed not only to produce a strong impact but also in order to 
anticipate (φθάσαι), and thus prevent, the breaking of the soft air (De 
an. 41922 -25). 

This would be Aristotle’s description of the elements involved in the 
production of vocalized sound insofar as it is a sound. Yet, how is vo- 
calized sound produced? A first distinctive feature of vocalized sound in 
respect to any sound is that it is (i) a ‘natural sound’ (φυσικὸν ψόφον, Hist. 
an. 535°13-14). Vocalized sound is a sound produced by a living being. 
A living being is the principle and agent that brings the sound into effect 
(see Ph. 1920 -- 15), and a living being produces such a sound by means 
ofits own parts and organs. Such a sound is for instance the sound grass- 
hoppers produce by rubbing their legs (Hist. an. 535’11-12) or the 
sounds flies and birds produce by opening and shutting their wings as 
they fly (Hist. an. 535’9-11, 30-32). However, these sounds are not 
vocalized sounds, because a vocalized sound is not any natural sound, 
but (ii) a natural sound produced by means of a specific organ. 


It follows from the former amalysis that: (i) vocalized sound as natural 
sound is to be distinguished from the sound produced by a musical in- 
strument, which is a product οἵ ἃ craft or τέχνη, and as such its principle 
is not in the instrument itself (Ph. 192’16-24) but in the person who 
exercises the τέχνη. Not only that, vocalized sound is also to be distin- 
guished from sounds produced by living beings and their parts acciden- 
tally or involuntarily, that is to say, from sounds living beings produce 
with their parts but of which they cannot be said to be the principle 
(Hist. an. 53514), as for instance the sound crustaceans produce when 
washed against rocks by the tide.”” 


37 Consonant with these distinctions, Aristotle calls the production of sounds that 
are not ‘vocalized sound’ mere ψοφεῖν (Hist. an. 535”3). Moreover, on the basis 
of the fact that not all living beings are endowed with a respiratory system, Ar- 
istotle classifies animals as ‘having vocalized sound’ (φωνήεντα) and ‘not having 
vocalized sound’ (ἄφωνα) (Hist. an. 488°32-33, cf. 535°12-26, 5939-10, 618 
5-6). Bloodless animals and fish are ‘vocalized-soundless’ (De an. 420°10, 
421°4). Examples of animals with vocalized sound are: quadruped oviparous an- 
imals (Hist. an. 535°4, ff) and other oviparous ones such as the snake (Hist. 
an. 535°6), the frog (Hist. an. 536°8), and birds (Hist. an. 536°20 ff); as well as 
quadruped viviparous animals (Hist. an. 536°33 ff.), human beings (Hist. 
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(ii) Furthermore, although vocalized sound is a natural sound, it is to 
be distinguished from the sound produced by grasshoppers as they rub 
their legs. Vocalized sound, therefore, is not any and every sound pro- 
duced by a living being by means of any of its organs (οὐ τῷ τυχόντι 
μορίῳ, De an. 420°14) but by means of and through the tube that carries 
air into the lungs: the windpipe (Hist. an. 535'28-29).”” Given these 
specifications and considering that he had no knowledge of the vocal 
cords, we can conclude that in mechanical terms Aristotle considered 
vocalized sound to be produced when air expelled by the lungs is struck 
against the windpipe making it rebound (De an. 420°27— 29). 


1.2.2 Psychological Aspect of Φωνή 


Now, ‘if nature does nothing in vain, nor superfluous’ (Part. 
an. 661°24—28),”” what is then the purpose of producing sound through 
the windpipe? What is the purpose of this use of the respiratory system, 
which does not contribute to breathing and is therefore to be labelled as 


an. 536°19-20) and aquatic mammals such as the dolphin (Hist. an. 535°33— 
536°4). The elephant has the peculiarity of having vocalized sound both 
through the mouth and through the trunk (Hist. an. 536°20- 23). 

38 Vocalized sound is also to be distinguished from natural sounds produced with 
the help of air by means of parts other than the respiratory channels, as is the 
case, according to Aristotle, of sounds produced inside the body of some living 
beings such as fish (Hist. an. 535’14—24), and insects, e.g. the cicada, which in 
Aristotle’s view do not breath, but produce sound inside their bodies by means 
of air (Hist. an. 5353-9). 

39 Part. an. 661°24: διὰ τὸ μηδὲν μάτην ποιεῖν τὴν φύσιν μηδὲ περίεργον. Part. 
an. 65848--Θ9: οὐδὲν γὰρ ἡ φύσις ποιεῖ μάτην. Cael. 271'33: Ὁ δὲ θεὸς καὶ ἡ 
φύσις οὐδὲν μάτην ποιοῦσιν. Pol. 1253°9: οὐθὲν γάρ, ὡς φαμέν, μάτην ἡ φύσις 
ποιεῖ. This idea surfaces in Aristotle on multiple occasions and is never ex- 
plained, nor elucidated in any way, for itisan axiom, a fundamental and explicit 
supposition that serves as heuristic device. A general idea behind the expression 
is that insofar as we can explain the world and natural phenomena, they them- 
selves must have de facto some sort of organization and therefore occur for the 
sake of an end. More specifically, however, this dictum entails that the relation 
between the parts and the whole of an organism or natural substance is teleo- 
logical, meaning by this that the parts are for the function of the whole (Part. 
an. 687'19-23), which amounts to saying that the parts exist for the sake of 
the form (of the whole) (Part. an. 640'33 ff., Pol. I, 1-2, Metaph. Z, 11). 
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secondary?" Aristotle’s answer is explicit and concrete: this use of the 
respiratory system, which is for the well-being of the living being, is 
communication (ἡ δ᾽ ἑρμηνεία ἕνεκα τοῦ εὖ, De an. 420°19-29).*' Indeed, 
in Hist. an. vocalized sound is undeniably presented as a tool of commu- 
nication (at least in the narrow sense of transmission of a message): all 
animals endowed with vocalized sound have a particular vocalized 
sound set apart for the purpose of mounting (ὀχείαν), mating (ὁμιλίαν), 
and sexual intercourse (πλησιασμόν) (536°11-15)," i.e. every animal 
species endowed with vocalized sound has the capacity to use vocalized 
sound in order to attract a reproductive partner.” 


40 The organs used for the production of vocalized sound and the air they inhale 
can be used, in Aristotle’s view, in two ways: on the one hand, the inhaled air 
and the whole respiratory system contribute to the vital and necessary mainte- 
nance of internal warmth (De an. 420°20- 21), which is particularly required by 
the region around the heart (De an. 420°24—27, cf. Resp. 474 °7 ff, 476"18 ff). 
On the other hand, the very same organs and air have a secondary function, i.e. 
vocalized sound and communication, a function which is not for the sake of 
satisfying a vital necessity but for the sake of the animal’s well-being (De 
an. 420°19-21). This one is not, however, the only secondary function of 
the organs of respiration, for they also play a role in smelling: κατακέχρηται δ᾽ 
N φύσις τῇ ἀναπνοῇ ἐπὶ δύο, ὡς ἔργῳ μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν eis τὸν θώρακα βοήθειαν, ὡς 
παρέργῳ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν ὀσμήν ἀναπνέοντος γὰρ ὥσπερ ἐκ παρόδου ποιεῖται διὰ τῶν 
μυκτήρων τὴν κίνησιν (Sens. 444'25—28). In this respect, the organs of respiration 
and vocalized sound are not unique. The tongue and the teeth are similarly used 
for the primary functions of tasting and chewing, which are primary functions 
insofar they contribute to the nutrition of the animal. Nevertheless, just as with 
the respiratory system, the tongue and the teeth are also used for communica- 
tion and expression, a function that is for the sake ofthe animal’s well-being (De 
an. 420°17-20, cf. Hist. an. 659°27 -660"2, 6606-- 13, 660°17-25). 

41 ἑρμηνεία at De an. 420°19 means strictly speaking expression of thought or cog- 
nitive affections of the soul. Yet, if vocalized sound is intended for communi- 
cation purposes, as I will show, then we can say that vocalized sound is for the 
sake of communication. 

42 ᾿Οχεία (from the verb ὀχεύω: ‘to cover’, ‘to mount’ in reference to male animals) 
straightforwardly means: ‘covering’, ‘impregnating’. Ὁμιλία (from ὁμιλέω: ‘to be 
in company with’, ‘to consort with’) means properly speaking ‘intercourse’, 
‘company’ and by extension ‘sexual intercourse’; similarly πλησιασμός (from 
πλησιάζω: ‘to bring near’) means ‘approach’ and by extension ‘sexual inter- 
course’. The translations ‘company’ and ‘approach’ for ὁμιλία and πλησιασμός 
for this text would give a difficult reading, for the text is clearly and specifically 
talking about ‘mating-vocalized sounds’, not about animal socialization in gen- 
eral terms. 

43 The preservation of the animal’s life is not conditioned by this function of the 
windpipe and the respiratory system. As we can see, however, this function has 
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The former study of ᾿φωνή᾽ should suffice to show that in Aristote- 
lian terms vocalized sound is not to be dissociated from communication, 
that it is more than the mere material aspect of vocal sound and that Au- 
benque, who appears to believe that Aristotle thinks of φωνή exclusively 
in material terms, cannot be right. Yet, a critique of Aubenque and his 
followers should not end here, for there is even more evidence in favor 
of vocalized sound being more than a mere material sound. 

Vocalized sound is not simply a sound produced by a living being by 
means of its own parts; it is an ‘ensouled’ (ἔμψυχον) sound (De 
an. 42031). At De an. 420°5-6, as already pointed out, vocalized 
sound is a sound produced by something with soul, i.e. by an animate 
being, in contrast to sounds produced by things without soul (ἡ δὲ φωνὴ 
ψόφος τίς ἐστιν ἐμψύχου: τῶν γὰρ ἀψύχων οὐθὲν φωνεῖ). And this, as al- 
ready explained,*” amounts to saying that vocalized sound is a natural 
sound, a sound produced by a living being by means of its own parts 
or organs, specifically by means of the respiratory system. The term 
“ἐμψυχόν᾽ at De an. 420°31, however, has a different sense" because in 


incidence in the reproductive success of the animal and in the animal’s fulfill- 
ment of its end within its species. Human beings, as we shall see later in con- 
nection with Pol. 1, possess vocalized sound for the sake of community life in 
the polis. This function of the windpipe is a function for the sake of well-being 
in the sense that the individual’s life is not threatened by the lack or malfunction 
of vocalized sound, as it would be by the lack or malfunction of breathing. Yet, 
vocalized sound is essential for human community life and the achievement of 
what Aristotle considers a human life and the completion of human nature. 

44 Aubenque (1962, 105-106): “Les sons &mis par la voix (τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ) sont les 
simboles des &tats de l’äme (παθῆματα τῆς ψυχῆς) et les mots Ecrites les simboles 
des mots emis par la voix.’ Ce qui est ici en question n’est pas le rapport du lan- 
gage ἃ l’Etre, mais seulement le rapport entre la mat£rialit€ du mot prononce ou 
ecrite et’ ‘Etat d’äme.’” Here, quite clearly, vocalized sound, 1.6 voix, is regard- 
ed in its purely material aspect, when it is actually the case, as I will show, that 
vocalized sound cannot be separated from its psychological aspect. 

45 See Section 1.2.1. 

46 I am reading ἔμψυχόν in De an. 420°31, which is what all codd. have, what Phil- 
oponus (τὸ τύπτον Kal ἔμψυχον ἕνεκά του μετὰ φαντασίας τινὸς, 383, 1-2), Soph- 
onias (ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψυχόν τε εἶναι τὸ τύπτον καὶ μετὰ φαντασίας τινός, 89, 29), The- 
mistius (ἡ φωνή ἐστι ψόφος ὑπ᾽ ἐμψύχου γινόμενος, 67, 22), and Simplicius (ὅτι 
ψόφος ἐστὶν ἡ φωνὴ οὐ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένου ἀέρος, ὥσπερ ἡ βήξ, ἀμέσως αὐτὴν πλήτ-- 
τοντος, ἀλλὰ τούτῳ τῷ ἀναπνεομένῳ δηλαδὴ τύπτει τὸ ἔμψυχον τοῦτο γὰρ τὸ 
ἔμψυχον εἴρηκε τὸν ἐν τῇ ἀρτηρίᾳ πρὸς αὐτήν, 150, 15--18) read, as well as 
what both Hicks and Jannone print. Themistius, as is revealed by his construc- 
tion ὑπ᾽ ἐμψύχου, reads ἔμψυχον here as having the same sense it has in line 
420°6. Ross, however, in his minor OCT edition quite surprisingly prints &uwo- 
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contrast to ἔμψυχόν at De an. 420”5-6, here the term does not mean 
‘alive’ (in opposition to e.g. a rock), for the term is explained (kai) as 
implying phantasia (ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψυχόν τε εἶναι τὸ τύπτον Kal μετὰ φαντασίας 
τινός), and that explanation occurs half-way through a passage (De 
an. 420°27-33) where vocalized sound is defined as ‘the striking of 
the breathed air against [the walls of] the windpipe produced by the 
soul present in those parts’ (ὥστε ἡ πληγὴ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένου ἀέρος ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἐν τούτοις τοῖς μορίοις ψυχῆς πρὸς τὴν καλουμένην ἀρτηρίαν φωνή 


φον. Ἔμψοφον is an extremely rare word, it is not listed in Bonitz’s index and it 
has only four appearances in the TLG corpus, none of them in the Corpus Aris- 
toteliacum: (i) Pseudo-Zonaras Lexicogr. 704, 14—15: Ἔμψοφον. τὸ μετὰ ψόφου 
γινόμενον. ἔμψοφον φίλημα. (ii) Suda 1084, 1: Ἔμψοφον φίλημα τὸ μετὰ ψόφου 
γινόμενον. (iii) Anthologia Graeca 5, epigram 244, 1: Μακρὰ [scilicet φίλημα] φιλεῖ 
Γαλάτεια καὶ ἔμψοφα, μαλθακὰ Δημώ. (iv) Posidonius Frag. Theiler 368, 80-- 
81: προτιμῶσι καὶ θεραπεύουσι κυμβάλοις τισὶν ἐμψόφοις καὶ αὐλοῖς ὑπτὸ σκότος 
αὐλουμένοις. According to these testimonies ἔμψοφον has two meanings, one 
found in (1) i-iii, the other in (2) iv: (1) ‘sounding’ in the sense that something 
(e.g. a kiss) is brought about in such a way that it produces a concomitant 
sound, although that something (e.g. a kiss) may be brought about in such a 
way as not to produce a concomitant sound. (2) ‘Sounding’ in the sense of a 
device (e.g. a musical instrument) that produces sound and is intended to pro- 
duce sound. Given these two possible meanings of ἐμψοφόν, the word in our 
context (δεῖ ἔμψοφόν τε εἶναι τὸ τύπτον) should be construed either as: (1) 
“what strikes must strike with sound’, more specifically “what strikes must strike 
in such a way as to produce sound’, or as (2) ‘what strikes must (itself) be sound- 
ing’. Construal (2) is unacceptable, the thing that produces the strike, the agent, 
i.e. the soul, is obviously not sounding or need not be sounding. What con- 
strual (1) renders is too obvious, a clarification irrelevant for the understanding 
ofa text that is making a distinction between the sound of vocalized sound and 
the sound of a cough, two cases that cannot be distinguished on the basis of 
‘sounding’, for both involve air producing sound as it strikes against the wind- 
pipe. Moreover, this construal is at odds with the second part of the sentence 
(ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψοφόν τε εἶναι τὸ τύπτον Kal μετὰ φαντασίας τινός) in which the καί 
seems to be epexegetic, on the grounds that phantasia -- a psychological event 
— can explain ἔμψυχον but not ἔμψοφον. Ross’s reading is ungrounded, senseless, 
and arbitrary. It is perhaps motivated by Torstrick’s emendation ἔμψοφον for 
ἔμψυχον at 420°7, where ἔμψυχον is a lectio difficilior, due to the fact that a phrase 
like ‘the organ that is to move and produced sound’ is to be expected from the 
preceding ψοφητικόν at 420 "3 and is consonant with &yogov in the following 
sentence. Nevertheles, the point of that passage is that the organ that is 
moved, i.e. the ear, is ‘ensouled’, meaning by that that the ear and not any 
organ or bodily part has the capacity to sense sound (διόπερ οὐ πάντῃ τὸ ζῷον 
ἀκούει, οὐδὲ πάντῃ διέρχεται ὁ ἀήρ, 420 5-6). It should, however, be pointed 
out that paleographically the terms ἔμψυχον and ἔμψοφον can be easily confused 
(I owe this last remark to Christian Wildberg). 
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&otw)," a definition that attributes to the soul agency (ὑπὸ τῆς ... ψυχῆς) 
and makes it responsible for triggering the physiological mechanism that 
brings about the production ofthe vocal sound. Vocalized sound is thus 
produced by agency of the soul. It is “ensouled’ due to this agency and 
this agency or ‘ensouledness’ is specified as phantasia.” 

If ‘vocalized sound’ is an “ensouled’ natural sound, it must be distin- 
guished from any other natural sound or any sound an animal produces 
by means of its own parts. Coughing, for instance, is a natural sound in- 
sofar an animal produces it by means of its own parts, i.e. the windpipe 
(οὐ γὰρ πᾶς ζῴου ψόφος φωνή, καθάπερ εἴπομεν (ἔστι γὰρ καὶ τῇ γλώττῃ 
ψοφεῖν καὶ ὡς οἱ Prirtovtss)).”” Yet coughing occurs accidentally as an in- 


47 The whole passage 420°27—33 reads: ὥστε ἡ πληγὴ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένου ἀέρος ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἐν τούτοις τοῖς μορίοις ψυχῆς πρὸς τὴν καλουμένην ἀρτηρίαν φωνή ἐστιν (οὐ γὰρ 
πᾶς ζῴου ψόφος φωνή, καθάπερ εἴπομεν -- ἔστι γὰρ καὶ τῇ γλώττῃ ψοφεῖν καὶ ὡς οἱ 
βήττοντες -- ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψυχόν τε εἶναι τὸ TÜTTOV καὶ μετὰ φαντασίας τινός" σημαν- 
τικὸς γὰρ δή τις ψόφος ἐστὶν ἡ φωνή)" καὶ οὐ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένου ἀέρος ὥσπερ ἡ βήξ, 
ἀλλὰ τούτῳ τύπτει τὸν ἐν τῇ ἀρτηρίᾳ πρὸς αὐτήν. 

48 At De an. 420°31-33, ἀλλὰ δεῖ ἔμψυχόν TE εἶναι τὸ τύπτον καὶ μετὰ φαντασίας 
τινός: σημαντικὸς γὰρ δή τις ψόφος ἐστὶν ἡ φωνή, I take it that ‘the strike is [pro- 
duced] with a phantasia’ refers to ἃ phantasia in the soul ofthe animal that utters 
the vocalized sound. I take it this way because the animal that utters the vocal- 
ized sound must be expecting to communicate something, e.g. danger, and 
must be aware that the vocalized sound it is uttering stands for that something. 
One can, however, construe the text as implying that the vocalized sound must 
produce a phantasia in a listener or receiver. Indeed, if the vocalized sound is an 
instrument of communication it must produce a phantasia in a receiver. Never- 
theless, I prefer the first construal because if a vocalized sound is intended for 
communication and is uttered within a communication model, it is not pro- 
duced accidentally (as a cough), but as a response to some form of cognition 
and with the view to transmiting some form of cognition. In this model, the 
cognition of the sender of the vocalized sound and the cognitive content of 
the vocalized sound — which is the message it transmittes — precede the cogni- 
tive reaction that it produces in the receptor. One may of course argue that a 
communication model is not at stake, but rather the fact that animals interpret 
natural signs. I do not think that is the case, given the way Aristotle understands 
vocalized sound in the biological writings and given the context of the passage 
in question. It appears to me that Aristotle’s distinction of vocalizing and 
coughing makes better sense if the phantasia is localized in the sender or producer 
of the vocalized sound. I do not think Aristotle wants to say that a vocalized 
sound can produce a phantasia if a listener or receptor happens to be around, 
but the idea seems to be that whenever a vocalized sound is produced there 
is a phantasia because every vocalized sound is actually preceded by a phantasia. 

49 The fact that vocalized sound is to be distinguished from the process of breath- 
ing is shown, according to Aristotle, by the fact that it is not possible to produce 
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stinctive reaction to external conditions (e.g. dust), while vocalized 
sound, in contrast, is triggered by a cognitive event in the soul, a phan- 
tasia. Furthermore, vocalized sound signifies something (σημαντικὸς γὰρ 
δή τις ψόφος ἐστὶν ἡ φωνή, De an. 421”32-33), precisely in virtue of the 
fact (γὰρ δή) that its agent is a phantasia. Vocalized sound is an ‘ensouled’ 
and significant sound insofar as it is triggered and made significant by a 
cognitive psychological event, a phantasia. 

We can conclude that vocalized sound for Aristotle implies a link 
between vocal sound and psychological content aimed at communica- 
tion. This view is not simply Aristotelian, but finds its roots in Greek 
language, as is testified by usages in which φωνή conveys the faculty 
of speech (S. EI. 548.) and language in general terms (Hdt. 4. 114, 
117; 2. 55; A. Ag. 1051; Pl. Ap. 17D, Tht. 163). 


1.3 The Psychological Aspect of Vocalized Sound: 


Φαντασία or Nönna 


Thus far we have seen that vocalized sound in De an. is an ‘ensouled’ 
sound insofar as it is triggered and made significant by a cognitive psy- 
chological event, a phantasia. This notion of vocalized sound is perfectly 
compatible with the treatment of vocalized sound in Hist. an., on the 


vocalized sound as one breaths, that is to say, as one inhales or exhales, but only 
when one holds the air. See De an. 420°33 21'1-3: καὶ οὐ τοῦ ἀναπνεομένου 
ἀέρος ὥσπερ ἡ βήξ, ἀλλὰ τούτῳ τύπτει τὸν ἐν τῇ Aprnpia πρὸς αὐτήν. σημεῖον δὲ 
τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι φωνεῖν ἀναπνέοντα μηδ᾽ ἐκπνέοντα, ἀλλὰ κατέχοντα" κινεῖ γὰρ 
τούτῳ ὁ κατέχων. 

50 It may be argued that qualifying vocalized sound as σημαντική, as Aristotle does 
at De int. 16'19 (ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην), attests anced 
to specify ‘vocalized sound’ as having signification and the fact that Aristotle 
does not hold all vocalized sound to have signification. On this see Section 
5.1.1. The understanding of vocalized sound as mere sound is uncommon 
but possible. At Pl. Tht. 156C2 φωναί are understood as mere sounds, but at 
163B3 φωνή is not any sound but a sound that linguistically signifies. Φωνή as 
mere sound occurs in a Stoic context, see SVF Zeno Stoic I 74 and 148. It 
is perhaps this later Stoic development in the vocabulary that has established 
a tradition of understanding and reading vocalized sound as the mere material 
aspect of vocal sound. Aristotle also labels letters as φωνή, although they do 
not signify. In this case the qualification ‘pwvn’ seems to indicate that letters, al- 
though they do not signify, are not any sound, but elements of linguistic expres- 
sions that signify. See footnote 276 and Section 5.1.2. 
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grounds that phantasia is a cognitive capacity possessed by animals.’' In 
the De int., however, quite in contrast, vocalized sound signifies ‘things 
in the soul’ (16°3). “Things in the soul’ in this text appear to be (or at 
least to include) prima facie thoughts (νοήματα, 1610 ff.) and beliefs 
(δόξαι, 23°33 ff), as we are to infer from the fact that thoughts are 
among the sorts of things one would locate in the soul, and from the 
fact that thoughts in the De int. hold a relation of correspondence 
with ‘things in vocalized sound’ (i.e. names, verbs, and phrases or asser- 
tive sentences).”” This relation of correspondence is such that, just as 
truth-value at the cognitive level is a property of complex thoughts 
(i.e. the combination of simple thoughts) but not of simple thoughts, 
in the same way truth and falsehood at the level of linguidtic expression 
is a property of the combination of names and verbs but not of names 
and verbs on their own (see De int. 16°10- 18).”” Yet, it is not immedi- 


ately clear whether Aristotle would call phantasmata and thoughts ‘affec- 


tions in the soul’ (τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων, De int. 163-4). 


51 E.g. quadruped oviparous animals (Hist. an. 535°4, fi), oviparous ones, such as 
the snake (Hist. an.535°6), the frog (Hist. an.536°8), and birds (Hist. 
an. 536°20 ff.); quadruped viviparous animals (Hist. an. 536°33 6), human be- 
ings (Hist. an. 536°19-20), and aquatic mammals such as the dolphin (Hist. 
an. 535°33-536°4). 

52 τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, as already explained (Section 1.1.), may be a broad general term, 
but it is in De int. quickly limited to human vocalized sound and in particular to 
names, verbs, and phrases, see 2332-33: ei γὰρ τὰ μὲν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς 
ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ, where instances of vocalized sound follow things in discursive 
thought, for the talk is about assertive sentences. See Weidemann (2002, 
135) and (1982, 254 note 3). As a consequence, we should expect that the 
realm of τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ at De int. 1619, 24°2 be also limited to humans. 

53 Similarly δόξαι are associated with ‘things in the soul’. Affirmations and denials 
in vocalized sound stand for beliefs, and beliefs are said to hold the same rela- 
tions that affırmations and denials in vocalized sound hold: Ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ ἐπὶ δόξης 
οὕτως ἔχει, εἰσὶ δὲ ai ἐν τῇ φωνῇ καταφάσεις Kal ἀποφάσεις σύμβολα τῶν Ev τῇ ψυχῇ, 
δῆλον ὅτι καὶ καταφάσει ἐναντία μὲν ἀπόφασις ἡ περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ καθόλου (De 
int. 241-4). 

54 Πάθημα and πάθος are synonyms, see Bonitz (1870, 534°-”) “Usus Ar νος 
πάθημα Ita exponetur, ut appareat, inter πάθημα et πάθος non esse certum sig- 
nificationis discrimen, sed eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, 
saepius alterum, alterum rarius usurpari.” In a psychological context there is a 
preference for the plural παθήματα, which means — as Bonitz puts it — animi 
perturbationes, affectiones (see Poet. 1449°29) and practically functions as a 
form of the word πάθος, which in psychological usage is defined by Bonitz 
as: animi perturbatio, affectus, affectio. Πάθημα is rarely used in the singular, 
the only instance quoted by Bonitz being Phen. 806'2, a text not written by Ar- 
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In De an. 403°7 and 403°16- 22 it is emotions” that are explicitly 
labeled as affections of the soul (τὰ πάθη τῆς ψυχῆς, 403"3, 16). Phantasia, 
however, is said to be a πάθος at De an. 427°14-18°, and we have rea- 
sons to believe it is a πάθος in the same sense as emotions are πάθη be- 
cause affections of the soul are in general terms ‘changes of the soul’ 
(κινήσεις) (see Pol. 1342°4—15),”’ and phantasiai — as well as beliefs — 
are changes of the soul (Ph. 254°27—-30 and De an. 429'2). Thought, 
on the other hand, together with sense-perception, is said to belong to 
the same class or genus as emotions (ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν, 
ὅλως αἰσθάνεσθαι, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἰδίῳ τὸ νοεῖν, De an. 403°5-10),°® 


istotle. In the plural πάθημα is preferably used in the genitive παθημάτων, and 
this form takes the place of παθῶν, which is very rarely used (cf. De 
an. 403°11, 20; Hist. an. 4865, 491°19, 634'36, °4). A paradigmatic example 
of the interchangeability of the terms πάθημα and πάθος is De an. 403°3—22, 
where παθημάτων is clearly used as the genitive plural form of πάθη. 

55 Anger, courage, desire (ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν, De an. 4037), spirit, mild- 
ness, fear, pity, courage, joy, love, and hate (θυμός, πραότης, φόβος, ἔλεος, θάρσος, 
ἔτι χαρὰ καὶ τὸ φιλεῖν τε καὶ μισεῖν, De an. 403°16-22). See also Efth. 
Nic. 1105°19-23 and Eth. Eud. 1220°12-14. Θυμός has the sense of anger at 
Rh. 1369°4—-7 or courage, as taking place in the courageous part of the soul 
(θυμοειδῆς) in Top. 113°1, 126°8-10. Θυμός is also a form of desire (De 
an. 432°6). 

56 φαντασία γὰρ ἕτερον καὶ αἰσθήσεως καὶ διανοίας, αὕτη τε οὐ γίγνεται ἄνευ αἰσθή- 
σεως, καὶ ἄνευ ταύτης οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπόληψις. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ αὐτὴ [νόησις] καὶ 
ὑπόληψις, φανερόν. τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ τὸ πάθος ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστιν, ὅταν βουλώμεθα (De 
an. 427°14-18). 

57 Πάθη are sometimes intended as ‘attributes’, see De an. 403®10. 

58 φαίνεται δὲ τῶν μὲν πλείστων οὐθὲν ἄνευ τοῦ σώματος πάσχειν οὐδὲ ποιεῖν, οἷον 
ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν, ὅλως αἰσθάνεσθαι, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἰδίῳ τὸ νοεῖν᾽ 
εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τοῦτο φαντασία τις ἢ μὴ ἄνευ φαντασίας, οὐκ ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ ἂν οὐδὲ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἄνευ σώματος εἶναι. ὅλως αἰσθάνεσθαι, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἰδίῳ τὸ νοεῖν (De 
an. 403'7—8): ὅλως: “ab enumeratis singulis rebus transitum parat ad universum 
genus” Bonitz (1870, 505°47). Paradigmatic uses of ὅλως in this sense are: 
Sens. 436'8-10, De int. 19°9 and in particular Eth. Nic. 1095°4-6: διὸ δεῖ τοῖς 
ἔθεσιν ἦχθαι καλῶς τὸν περὶ καλῶν καὶ δικαίων Kal ὅλως τῶν πολιτικῶν ἀκουσόμε-- 
νον ἱκανῶς. Sense-perception is presented as ἃ genus that embraces affections relat- 
ed to pleasure and pain (e.g. ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν). The inclusion of 
ὀργίζεσθαι, θαρρεῖν, ἐπιθυμεῖν in the same genus with sense-perception and thinking 
is consonant with classical Greek usage, according to which one has αἴσθησις of 
the feelings of pleasure and pain, e.g. Rh. 1386°32, Eur. EI. 290. See Hicks’s 
note on De an. 403°7. For the cognitive aspect of sense-perception in ordinary 
usage, see Pl. Tht. 156B, Hippoc. VM 9. Sense-perception and thought are some- 
times identified with one another. Thinking is sometimes regarded as a form of 
sense-perception and sense-perception as a form of knowledge. Thinking can be re- 
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and they all belong to the same genus insofar as they all are things the 
soul undergoes through the intermediacy of the body (τῶν μὲν πλείστων 
οὐθὲν ἄνευ τοῦ σώματος πάσχειν). 

Emotions, thoughts, phantasiai and sense-perception all fall among τῶν 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων. Why does De an. declare only phantasia to be that 
for which vocalized sound stands, while the De int. reserves that status to 
thoughts? This divergence, far from being an inconsistency, is explained 
by the different subjects and scopes of the De an. and De int. The first 
book of De an. proposes an inquiry into the principle of life that is 
not limited, and should not be limited, to human beings (see De 
an. 4023-9). Accordingly, the treatise unfolds a general treatment of 
the soul that comprehends both its definition (I 1-2) and an inquiry 
into its faculties,”” two tasks that are undertaken within a general 
scope that embraces plants and animals (including human beings) (De 
an. 41429-- 414 °5), with a view to determining how these faculties 
are distributed through all living beings and their different species. 
This distribution is hierarchical (De an. 414°29-"5): the nutritive faculty 
is distributed through all living beings, all animals possess sense-perception, 
most animals — if not all — possess phantasia,” and only humans among 


garded as a form of sense-perception on the grounds that both thinking and sense- 
perception are ways of discerning, of distinguishing, or grasping, of recognizing 
things as different from other things (δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ νοεῖν καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν ὥσπερ 
αἰσθάνεσθαί τι εἶναι (ἐν ἀμφοτέροις γὰρ τούτοις κρίνει τι ἣ ψυχὴ καὶ γνωρίζει τῶν 
ὄντων), De an. 427°19—21). See Hicks’s note on 427°17—28. Sense-perception, 
on the other hand, is a form of knowledge, because being the most basic cog- 
nitive capacity present in all animals it can be properly said to be the form of 
knowledge animals not endowed with intellection have, see Gen. 
an. 731'33—34 and Metaph. 1053'31-33. 

59 That is: an inquiry into the nutritive, desiderative, locomotive, and intellectual 
faculties, with specific emphasis on the nutritive faculty (I 4, 10 and 11) and the 
perceptive faculty along with the different senses of perception (15-11 and ID). 

60 The question whether (i) all animals possess both sense-perception and phantasia, 
(ü) or all of them possess sense-perception but not all phantasia, finds no definite 
explicit answer in the Corpus Aristotelicum. Aristotle’s views on the issue appear 
to be contradictory. He seems to be in favour of (i) at De an. 413°21-24, in 
favour of (ii) at De an. 415°8-11, 4299-11, 21-22, An. Post. 9936-37; 
and (iii) at the end of De an. he takes a different stance suggesting that inferior 
animals only have a faint or opaque form of phantasia, see De an. 434"4--5. 
Whether or not Aristotle contradicted himself or was uncertain is a matter high- 
ly disputed. For D. Frede (1992, 289) Aristotle believed that all animals have 
phantasia and that every sense-perception supposes some form of phantasia. 
Irwin (1988, 587) suggests that Aristotle was first inclined to think that not 
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animals have intellection (De an. 414°1—13). Within this project the in- 
tellect and thought, insofar as they are not particular to all animals, are 
an issue of their own that merits a separate treatment (De an. 415’11- 
13). 

The observations on vocalized sound in De an. IL, insofar as they are 
inserted within a study of sense-perception, whose scope has been set in 
book I, should be interpreted as a general treatment of vocalized 
sound applicable to all animals including human beings, a scope that co- 
incides with the boundaries of the inquiry undertaken in Hist. an. IX, 
but is not coextensive with the more restricted scope of De int. 
where the concrete cases of vocalized sound under investigation, i.e. 
names, verbs, and assertive sentences as instruments for dialectic, are pe- 
culiar to human beings and must therefore stand for psychological events 
particular to human beings. 


1.3.1 Φαντασία: Trigger of Vocalized Sound and Information Conveyed 
by Vocalized Sound 


But why without further ado is phantasia in De an. 11 assumed to be the 
cognitive faculty responsible for vocalized sound, 1. 6. its cognitive con- 
tent and motivator, and not for instance sense-perception, which is also a 
cognitive affection of the soul? The answer to this question is obvious, 
Aristotle did not argue for this claim, simply because he thought it plain 
that sense-perception is insuflicient for the production of vocalized sound, 
whereas phantasia, in his view, fulfils all the conditions necessary to qual- 
ify as the holder of the information conveyed by and the trigger of vo- 
calized sound. Unfortunately for us, it is not made explicit why phanta- 
sia, and not sense-perception, qualifies as information and activator of vo- 
calized sound. Nevertheless, we can resort for clarification to Arıstotle’s 
own examples of animal vocalized sound, for they provide a clear pic- 
ture of the circumstances in which, and the purpose for which, vocal- 
ized sound is produced, and from this picture we can easily determine 
what it takes to produce a vocalized sound. 

The Aristotelian standard cases of vocalized sound are the mating 
croak of frogs and the mating cries of goats, swine, and sheep (Hist. 


all animals have phantasia but then concluded that all animals do have phantasia. 
Lorenz (2006, 138-147) has recently powerfully argued that Aristotle believed 
that inferior animals lack phantasia. 
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an. 536'11—20), as well as the cries quails produce as they fight, par- 
tridges when they challenge their opponents, and the cock when he 
is victorious (Hist. an. 536'26-28). We can tell from these examples 
that animal vocalized sound involves a complex situation that can be 
properly described as communication.‘ A male frog, for instance, croaks 
in order to attract a potential reproductive partner and thus gain sexual 
pleasure. The fact that he croaks for this purpose implies that female 
frogs can tell upon hearing his croak that a male frog is available and 
ready to engage in sexual intercourse. It follows from this analysis that 
vocalized sound presupposes a communication model: (i) sender, (ii) mes- 
sage, (111) and recipient, a model that holds only if two conditions are met. 
First, a particular vocalized sound, and not any vocalized sound, stands 
for a given message: Frogs might produce vocal sound in different sit- 
uations, for different purposes or accidentally, for that reason if a vocal- 
ized sound is to be unambiguously and effectively understood as signi- 
fying “readiness and eagerness to get involved in sexual intercourse,” 
that vocalized sound must either have a distinctive sound, or be per- 
formed in very distinctive situations so as to be recognized as the vocal- 
ized sound that calls to mate. Second, the male frog must somehow be 
aware of the fact that by producing that vocalized sound, and only that 
vocalized sound, he could expect to eventually attract a female frog. 
Correspondingly, female frogs must recognize that that particular vocal- 
ized sound, and only that particular vocalized sound, indicates that there 
is a male individual available for reproductive purposes.” Then, if the 
communication-model is to hold, in a situation where communication 
through vocalized sound takes place, both sender and recipient must be 
aware of what the vocalized sound at issue indicates before the vocalized 
sound is actually produced. Ifa sender is to successfully communicate to a 


61 ‘Communication’ in the minimal sense of rendering a message. Given these ex- 
amples — mating-vocalized sound and challenging cries — and the fact that a vo- 
calized sound is necessarily σημαντική (De an. 420b632—33), it is clear that in Ar- 
istotle’s view vocalized sound involves communication. Indeed, Aristotle does 
not explicitly call ‘vocalized sound’ spontaneous cases of animal vocal sound (as 
for instance the reaction of an ape when being pinched) that do not necessarily 
involve the purpose of communicating something (see De int. 16,28 --29). 

62 How can frogs and animals in general be aware that a specific sound stands for a 
specific message? Aristotle left this question unanswered, but he certainly be- 
lieved that members of some species teach one another and their offsprings vo- 
calized sounds (Hist. an. 536°14— 19). Species that appear not to learn and teach 
vocalized sounds may be naturally endowed with vocalized sound as a mecha- 
nism to achieve pleasure and avoid dangers and pain. 
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receptor by means of a vocalized sound X that a danger is imminent at a 
given moment, they both must know in advance that the vocalized 
sound X indicates danger. 

The frog’s mating croak, however, reveals more than a communica- 
tion-model, for it also involves volition and purpose. A male frog pro- 
duces a mating-vocalized sound because he has sexual appetite, and be- 
cause by producing that mating-vocalized sound he expects to find a 
sexual partner with the help of whom he could satisfy his sexual appetite 
and achieve pleasure. Vocalized sound is here an instrument to achieve 
pleasure. It is an an instrument to achieve pleasure because when a male 
frog produces a mating-vocalized sound, it is very likely that a female 
frog will bow to his call and he will effectively achieve his purpose. If 
the vocalized sound did not bring the expected result, it would not 
be used, for a vocalized sound that does not convey the desired message 
would not be a mating call, it would not even be a vocalized sound but a 
random vocal sound just like a cough. 

Now, sense-perception, as described in De an. 417°24—28, 425°6 and 
An. post. 87°28-39, is strictly limited to objects of sense-perception that 
are actually present to the sense capacity and the sense organ.” Sense-per- 
ception, therefore, is limited to the singleness of a particular object pres- 
ent at a given time and place.°* Properly speaking, it is limited to dis- 
cerning perceptual properties” at a given time and place, but not 


63 For this reason it is not up to us to bring about a sense-perception. To experience a 
sense-perception of X, we must have X in front of us while both our organs of 
sense-perception and our capacity for sense-perception are operating on X. For 
sense-perception limited to what is actually and immediately present see 
Mem. 449°13- 15, 26-27. It is in contrast with this peculiarity of sense-perception 
that Aristotle considers phantasia to be up to us (De an. 427°14—21), although in 
a different sense it is not up to us, e.g. as in the case of dreams. 

64 It is for this reason that it cannot be knowledge, see An. post. 87”28-33. 

65 Each sense operates over its proper sensible object and discerns the sensible fea- 
tures of the object, e.g. sight discerns white color, taste discerns bitter flavour, 
etc. See De an. 428°8-12. 

66 “Stricetly speaking the eyes or ears perceive only one object at a time, thus ani- 
mals without phantasia would only get a sequence of incoherent imprints,” D. 
Frede (1995, 285). The former understanding of sense-perception is for D. Frede a 
good reason to believe that Aristotle must have concluded that all animals have 
phantasia. The idea behind D. Frede’s view seems to be that a hungry animal, 
for instance, only endowed with sense-perception would strive for food only as 
long as the food is present to it, for if something else catches its attention during 
the process of striving for food, the animal would completely forget about the 
food. Or even worse, the animal would not even be able to strive for food. 
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the concrete object, which is perceived only incidentally.°” Sense-percep- 
tion discerns perceptual properties of a present object at a given time and 
place not in their universal form (e.g. color as universal, red as a class) 
but in their individuality, not as ‘red’ but as this red (417°19-28).°* 

If we contrast the former information about sense-perception with our 
frog example, it emerges that the information conveyed by a vocalized 
sound is not subject to sense-perception: a chimpanzee may very well pro- 
duce a warning vocalized sound as she actively exercises her capacity for 
sight on a lion. Yet, in a situation where communication takes place, she 
is normally aware of which vocal sound is a sign of danger, and not a 
mating call, before actually seeing the lion and independently of seeing 
a lion. The recipient chimpanzee, on the other hand, is aware of the fact 
that a vocalized sound indicates a danger without seeing a lion or any- 
thing that implies danger. It is an essential aspect of the communication- 
model that the recipient interprets the context of the message without 
any resort to sense-perception different from the one needed to grasp 
the vocalized sound. Setting aside the perception of the vocalized 
sound itself, the recipient grasps and interpretes the information con- 
veyed by the vocalized sound without any resort to what is available 
to her on the basis of sense-perception. The recipient must know in advance 
that a given sound stands for danger and not infer from the danger that 
the sound in question is a warning vocalized sound. It is so because the 
point of vocalized sound is to communicate to a recipient something she 
has no direct access to, as for instance the proximity of a danger of 
which she is not aware and cannot be aware of except through vocalized 
sound and communication. What the recipient chimpanzee of necessity 
has to sense in the process of communication is the particular vocal 


Given that the animal would perceive without having the capacity to make as- 
sociations, it would not be able to figure out that a certain sense-perception indi- 
cates the sort of thing to be eaten. D. Frede’s view, however, seems to be 
wrong. It is true that sense-perception for Aristotle is limited to the moment at 
which the senses and the capacity are active, yet sense-perception, insofar as it 
is a discerning capacity that distinguishes things from one another, is capable 
of grasping multiple objects simultaneously (De an. 426°12 66). Moreover, 
sense-perception for Aristotle must be capable of providing information that 
leads animals to successfully acquire nourishment, for he thinks that molluscs 
and shells do not have phantasia, but only sense-perception, and yet they manage 
to catch and eat their food. For cognitive capacities of inferior animals see foot- 
note 60. 

67 De an. 424'21-26, 418'20-25, An. Post. 100°15. 

68 See Barnes (1975, 193). 
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sound of the warning vocalized sound, but the interpretation of that 
sound entirely depends on a cognitive capacity different from sense-per- 
ception, for it depends on data stored in the animal’s soul. 

Vocalized sound then, insofar as it implies communication, necessa- 
rily presupposes that both sender and recipient have information stored 
among their cognitive assets, information that the recipient at some 
point might have first grasped with the help of sense-perception, but 
which ever since has been available to her independently of sense-percep- 
tion. Vocalized sound, therefore, demands from its producers a cognitive 
capacity that goes beyond discerning the sense-perceptual properties of a 
given object at the time and place at which that object is actively present 
to the senses and to the sense-perceptual capacity. 

There is a further reason to think that mere sense-perception is insuf- 
ficient for the production of vocalized sound. As we explained, the male 
frog produces the mating-vocalized sound upon experiencing sexual ap- 
petite, expecting to make a potential reproductive partner aware of his 
availability and with the view of satisfying his appetite. This all implies 
that the male frog has a prospect, some sort of awareness of both the 
very event of the satisfaction of that appetite, i.e how it would feel to 
satisfy that appetite, and the train of events that would lead to the sat- 
isfaction of that appetite. Sense-perception being limited to the present, 
cannot be responsible for the frog’s envisioning both the satisfaction 
οἵ ἃ desire and the plan that leads to it. For this reason, the frog needs 
and must use phantasia in order to emit a vocalized sound. 

Thus far, it is clear that vocalized sound consists of both vocal sound 
and a psychological aspect that must, at least, be a phantasia. That psy- 
chological aspect is responsible for triggering the vocalized sound and 
providing it with the information to be conveyed. The phantasia that 
triggers the voalized sound need not, of course, be the same as the phan- 
tasia for which the vocalized sound stands as linguistic entity. E.g. a lion 
may motivate in a monkey a phantasia that pictures the prospect of 
members of the pack being preyed by the lion in question; that in 
turn may motivate the monkey to emit a vocalized sound that the mem- 
bers of the pact identify with danger, 1. 6. the mere possibility of suffer- 
ing harm. 

Before advancing to Part 2, I would like to further explore the psy- 
chological aspect of vocalized sound. This exploration will give further 
support to my conclusions and open the door for the discussion of 
‘thought’ in Parts 3 and 4. 
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1.3.2 Vocalized Sound as Motion 


There is one more reason why sense-perception cannot be the chief cog- 
nitive capacity responsible for the activation of the physical mechanism 
that brings the vocal sound of vocalized sound about. As we concluded 
in Section 1.2.2, vocalized sound involves a bodily motion, and as we 
have just seen, an animal produces vocalized sound when it looks for- 
ward to satisfying a desire or avoiding a pain.”These two facts tell us 
a good deal about what kind of motion among those considered in 
De motu an. is involved in the production of vocalized sound. 

If the production of vocalized sound is motivated by the purpose of 
satisfying a desire, quite obviously it cannot be a non-voluntary motion 
(οὐχ ἑκουσίη κίνησις) such as breathing, waking up, falling asleep (De 
Motu an. 703°8-9)’”” and the regular pulsation of the heart (σφύξις, cf. 
Juv. 4802 -- 15), for such motions do not involve desire. Indeed, animals 
do not desire their heart to beat (De Motu an. 703’9-10), nor can they 
stop their heart at will in the same way as they stop running or walking. 
Nor is it the case that the heart beats as a means to achieve pleasure or 
avoid pain. It is not up to animals to set their heart in motion or at rest 
(Phys. 253°12—13) because motions of that kind are metabolic proper- 
ties, and metabolic properties in Aristotle’s view are subject to the sur- 
rounding environment that enters the animal’s body through food and 
digestion (Phys. 253°11-12 and 259°7-20) and affect the whole body 
and metabolism (Phys. 253°18).’' Vocalized sound, in contrast, quite ob- 
viously, does not involve the whole body, is not directly dependent on 
digestion, and involves both desire and cognition. 

Vocalized sound, however, cannot be a counter-voluntary motion 
(&kovoin κίνησις), because counter-voluntary motion, although it certainly 
involves phantasia (703°5—8), does not necessarily occur according to 
desire, for it may actually occur against the animal’s desire. Examples 
of this motion are palpitation (mnönoıs)”” produced by cognitive aware- 


69 Desire here sensu lato as to include appetite, that is ὄρεξις as generic term em- 
bracing ἐπιθυμία, θυμός, and βούλησις, 566 De an. 414®2. 

70 Growth and decay should be included, see Phys. 253°11-12, 259°7-20. 

71 Insofar as it affects the whole body it is ‘systemic’, to put it in M. Nussbaum’s 
terminology, see Nussbaum (1978, 382). 

72 Juv. 479b19. Pulsation in Pars. an. 669a19 is, however, associated with hope 
(expectation and anticipation of the future) and thus limited to human beings. 
Resp. 479°19-21, nevertheless, gives a physiological account of pulsation that 
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ness of an eminent danger and the motions of the genitalia that accom- 
pany sexual arousal, motions that may occur as a response to phantasia 
(with no direct reference to sense-perception, e.g. memories and dreams) 
and which we cannot stop at will, even if we are determined not to 
panic or are conscious of the fact that the motion, given the circumstan- 
ces, is not socially appropriate (De Motu an. 7035-8, Juv. 479°17—26). 
It is indeed the case that when we are aware οἵ a present danger (or sim- 
ply picture to ourselves a dangerous situation in our mind), it is impos- 
sible for us not to have palpitation, even if we are firmly resolved not to 
panic, not to flee, and to face the risk (De an. 432”30-434°1).”” Coun- 
ter-voluntary motions are thus instinctive self-preserving, and reproduc- 
tive reactions of which we have no control, and in this respect they dif- 
fer from vocalized sound, for vocalized sound need not be produced for 
the purpose of fulfilling the functions of self-preservation and reproduc- 
tion (e.g. the cock’s victory cry Hist. an. 536'27—28). And even if it 
happens to be produced in connection with self-preservation and repro- 
duction, vocalized sound is not against the animal’s desire, but rather 
follows the animal’s desire. 

Vocalized sound, insofar as it involves desire and cognition is rather 
what Aristotle calls a voluntary motion (ἑκουσίη κίνησις), the form of 
motion paradigmatically represented by locomotion,”” i.e. motion in 


connects it to fear and appears to apply to all animals: πτήδησις μὲν οὖν ἐστι σύνω- 
σις τοῦ θερμοῦ τοῦ Ev αὐτῇ διὰ κατάψυξιν περιττωματικὴν ἢ OUVTNKTIKNV. 

73 De an. 432530-- 4341: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θεωρῇ τι τοιοῦτον, ἤδη κελεύει φεύγειν ἢ 
διώκειν, οἷον πολλάκις διανοεῖται φοβερόν τι ἢ ἡδύ, οὐ κελεύει δὲ φοβεῖσθαι, ἡ δὲ 
καρδία κινεῖται, ἂν δ᾽ ἡδύ, ἕτερόν τι μόριον. ἔτι καὶ ἐπιτάττοντος τοῦ νοῦ καὶ λεγού- 
σῆς τῆς διανοίας φεύγειν τι ἢ διώκειν οὐ κινεῖται, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν πράττει, 
οἷον ὁ ἀκρατής. The example certainly refers to human action, as is testified by 
θεωρῇ and διανοεῖται. Yet, considering that νοῦς has a broader usage that includes 
phantasia (φαίνεται δέ γε δύο ταῦτα κινοῦντα, ἢ ὄρεξις ἢ νοῦς, εἴ τις τὴν φαντασίαν 
τιθείη ὡς νόησίν τινα, De an. 4339--10, cf. De motu an. 700°19-24) and the fact 
that phantasia is the cognitive capacity involved in animal actions, we can apply 
the example to animals. 

74 The fact that the ethical writings define the voluntary on the basis of ignorance 
and knowledge may cast doubts on the status of voluntary animal motion, for 
one may reason that on the grounds that knowledge plays no part on animal 
motion, animal motion should not be voluntary, and the voluntary should there- 
fore be denied to animals and even to children (Eth. Nic. 1111'24—26, cf. 
Pol. 133422). Aristotle is, however, strongly convinced that animals and chil- 
dren undertake voluntary actions, see Eth. Nic. 1111'27-'3. 

75 De motu an. is basically a treatment of locomotion. Close to the end, however, 
we read πῶς μὲν οὖν κινεῖται τὰς ἑκουσίους κινήσεις τὰ ζῷα, καὶ διὰ τίνας αἰτίας, 
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place (Ph. 243°35 ff.), which is a motion of the whole animal from one 
place to a different place resulting from phantasia and the prospect of sat- 
isfying a desire” and goal.’”” Voluntary motion, however, is not limited to 
locomotion; it need not involve the whole animal changing from one 
place to another, but may simply involve the movement ofa single bod- 
ily part. Its general definitional features are phantasia, desire, and the pur- 
pose or goal of satisfying that desire. 


Voluntary motion and vocalized sound are then, in generic terms, a 


motion commanded by desire and phantasia,’” pursued with the prospect 


76 


74 


78 


εἴρηται (703°4—5), from which we are to assume that locomotion is presented as 
standing for voluntary motion in general terms. 

Here ὄρεξις is intended in a broad sense embracing rational and non-rational de- 
sire, e.g. ἐπιθυμία, θυμός and βούλησις, Eth. Eud. 1223’26-27, 122525, De 
an. 414°2. For ἐπιθυμία and θύμος as forms of animal desire see ΕΠ]. 
Eud. 1225”26, and for βούλησις as rational desire directed to an object presented 
by reason, νοῦς, and involving motion, see De an. 433,22. Human and animal 
motion are to be distinguished not only on the basis of the cognitive capacities 
that motivate them but also, and more specifically, on the basis of the fact that 
βούλησις and νοῦς in the human case imply προαίρεσις (De motu an. 700°15-19), 
which is described at Eth. Nic. 1113’10—11 as καὶ ἡ προαίρεσις ἂν ein βουλευτικὴ 
ὄρεξις τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, see also 1139°23 and Eth. Eud. 1226°17. 

ἀεί TE γὰρ ἕνεκά τον ἡ κίνησις αὕτη, καὶ μετὰ φαντασίας καὶ ὀρέξεως Eotıv' οὐθὲν γὰρ 
μὴ ὀρεγόμενον ἢ φεῦγον κινεῖται ἀλλ᾽ ἢ βίᾳ, De an. 432°15—-17, see also 433027.-- 
30 and cf. De motu an. 700°15- 19, 702515--21. Voluntary motion in De motu an. 
is (1) a motion for the sake of something, (ii) a motion that implies desire and an 
object of desire, and (iii) it is commanded by a cognitive capacity, e.g. φαντασία 
(De an. 433°9—11). 

Nussbaum (1978, 381-382) points out that Torraca and Foster in their editions, 
and Michael Ephesius in his commentary, take οὐθενὸς γὰρ τούτων κυρία ἁπλῶς 
ἐστιν οὔθ᾽ ἡ φαντασία οὔθ᾽ ἡ ὄρεξις (De motu an. 7039-11) to hold of both coun- 
ter-voluntary and non-voluntary motion. This implies that according to Nussbaum 
Michael Ephesius, Torraca, and Foster take Aristotle to say at De motu 
an. 703°9—11 that phantasia and desire are not responsible for non-voluntary mo- 
tion. Nussbaum attributes to Michael Ephesius, Torraca, and Foster a misinter- 
pretation of Aristotle. Indeed, οὐθενὸς ... ὄρεξις᾽ cannot hold of both counter-vol- 
untary and non-voluntary motion, first because, as Nussbaum observes, the clause 
is clearly parallel to πολλάκις γὰρ φανέντος τινός, οὐ μέντοι κελεύσαντος τοῦ νοῦ 
κινοῦνται (De motu an. 703°7—8), which explains and elaborates on counter-volun- 
tary motion. Second, counter-voluntary motion, insofar as it is accompanied by 
fear or sexual arousal (De an. 432”30-433°1), must be accompanied by a desire, 
for fear is obviously desire to avoid a pain and sexual arousal desire to achieve a 
pleasure. As we can see in De an. 432°27—433°3 the person suffering palpitation 
is in a state of fear, even if she chooses to behave bravely: ὁ μὲν γὰρ θεωρητικὸς 
οὐθὲν θεωρεῖ πρακτόν, οὐδὲ λέγει περὶ PEUKTOU καὶ διωκτοῦ οὐθέν, ἀεὶ δὲ ἡ κίνησις ἢ 
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of achieving a prospective pleasure or avoiding a prospective pain. For 
this reason we can say that voluntary motion and vocalized sound are 
not an inevitable instinctive reaction, but are up to the animal. More- 
over, insofar as they involve cognition as the means to identify or dis- 
criminate what is to be pursued or avoided (i.e. as a mechanism to en- 
visage a non-current state of affairs that represents the result of achieving 
a pleasure or avoiding a pain, as well as a mechanism that conceives ofa 
train of action necessary to pursue pleasure or avoid pain), we must con- 
clude once again, and this time beyond any doubt, that sense-perception is 
insufficient for voluntary motion and vocalized sound, that voluntary 
motion minimally requires phantasia, and that vocalized sound minimal- 
ly requires phantasia. 


1.3.3 Human and Animal Φωνή 


Voluntary motion and vocalized sound, as we have seen, are performed 
both by human beings and animals. Yet, as De an. 429°5—8 indicates, 
most of the time human voluntary motions, and therefore vocalized 
sounds, are brought about in exactly the same way as animal voluntary 


φεύγοντός τι ἢ διώκοντός τί ἐστιν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θεωρῇ τι τοιοῦτον, ἤδη κελεύει 
φεύγειν ἢ διώκειν, οἷον πολλάκις διανοεῖται φοβερόν τι ἢ ἡδύ, οὐ κελεύει δὲ φοβεῖσθαι, 
ἡ δὲ καρδία κινεῖται, ἂν δ᾽ ἡδύ, ἕτερόν τι μόριον. ἔτι καὶ ἐπιτάττοντος τοῦ νοῦ καὶ 
λεγούσης τῆς διανοίας φεύγειν τι ἢ διώκειν οὐ κινεῖται, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν 
πράττει, οἷον ὁ ἀκρατής. Nussbaum is right about “οὐθενὸς ... ὄρεξις᾽ not holding 
of both ounter-voluntary and non-voluntary motion. It is, however, unfair to 
claim that Michael Ephesius, Torraca, and Foster construe and interpret ᾿οὐθε- 
νὸς ... ὄρεξις as holding of both counter-voluntary and non-voluntary motion. Mi- 
chael Ephesius points out in his commentary of De motu an. that phantasia is not 
responsible for sleep, i.e. a non-voluntary motion (πῶς γὰρ ἂν ἑκούσιον εἴποι τις 
τὸν ὕπνον, οὗ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ φαντασία ἢ ἡ διάνοια αἰτία; ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἀκούσιον) (see 
In de motu an. 129, 2-7), and he also says that a phantasia, and not necessarely a 
sese-perception, may be responsible for an erection, i.e. a counter-voluntary motion 
(καὶ γὰρ αὗται ἀλλοιουμένων τινῶν γίνονται, αἵτινες Kol αὐταὶ γίνονται οὐ μόνον 
φανέντος τινὸς κατὰ τὴν αἴσθησιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μὴ φανέντος τινός, ἡμῶν δ᾽ ἐξαίφνης pav- 
τασθέντων τοῦ λόγου μὴ κελεύοντος πολλάκις κινεῖται τὸ αἰδοῖον" ἡ γὰρ φαντασία τὸ 
εἶδος τῆς γυναικὸς προφέρει, In de motu an. 129, 17--20). I think that Nussbaum’s 
reason for attributing a misinterpretation ofthe text to Torraca and Foster is that 
they print “πολλάκις γὰρ φανέντος τινός, οὐ μέντοι κελεύσαντος τοῦ νοῦ κινοῦνται᾽ 
in parenthesis, but do not do the same with “οὐθενὸς ... ὄρεξις, while Nussbaum 
prints both sentences in parenthesis in order to mark their parallelism. That, I 
think, is not conclusive proof that Torraca and Foster misinterpreted the text. 
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motion on the sole cognitive basis of phantasia.”” That is to say, human 
vocalized sound is triggered by sense-perceptual phantasia (φαντασὶα αἰσθη- 
τική), which being limited to the discernment of information provided 
by sense-perception is the form of phantasia proper to animals, and human 
beings in certain circumstances (e.g. talking as a manifestation of fever 
delirium, talking as the reaction to a desire or appetite). In some circum- 
stances, however, human action and vocalized sound can be triggered 
either by φαντασία λογιστική or βουλευτική (De an. 433°27— 30, 434°5 — 
10), a form of phantasia proper to human beings that is subsumed 
under and assimilated to the intellect, or by the intellect itself, as is con- 
firmed at De an. 431°6-8, where it is explicitly said that the calculations 
and deliberations associated with human voluntary motion involve either 
phantasmata or thoughts (νοήμασιν) (see also De int. 16°10, 14). 

The difference between the operations of sense-perceptual phantasia 
and calculative phantasia lies in their capacity to understand what is pleas- 
ant, painful, good, or bad and represent to themselves complex current 
and non-current states of affairs: 

(i) Sense-perceptual animal phantasia discerns on the basis of informa- 
tion provided by sense-perception whether pleasure or pain is to be ex- 
pected from a given situation. It motivates motion or the utterance of 
vocalized sound on the basis of what immediately and directly (ἤδη 
De an. 4338) appears pleasurable, painful, good, or bad without a com- 
prehensive general understanding of what is pleasurable, as well as with- 
out a wide-ranging scrutiny of possible distant future situations in which 
what immediately appears pleasurable or painful may turn out to imply a 
further future pleasure or pain (De an. 433°5— 11). This restriction of an- 
imal cognition does not imply that animals do not engage in complex 
planning and complex activities. They do certainly engage in the com- 
plex scheming and planning necessary for hunting, reproduction, and 
forms of social life in a hive, herd, or pack. That planning, however, 
on the grounds that animals do not have the capacity to evaluate, assess, 
or weigh up what appears pleasurable on the long run and among multi- 
ple and complex possibilities (φαίνεται γὰρ τὸ ἤδη ἡδὺ καὶ ἁπλῶς ἡδὺ Kal 


79 The text gives as example disease and sleep (πολλὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὰς πράττει τὰ ζῷα, 
τὰ μὲν διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν νοῦν, οἷον τὰ θηρία, τὰ δὲ διὰ τὸ ἐπικαλύπτεσθαι τὸν νοῦν 
ἐνίοτε πάθει ἢ νόσῳ ἢ ὕπνῳ, οἷον οἱ ἄνθρωποι, De an. 429°5—8), but we are to 
understand also actions motivated by appetite and actions that do not involve 
intellectual reflection in general. That amounts, perhaps, to most of the actions 
we undertake in ordinary life. 
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ἀγαθὸν ἁπλῶς, διὰ τὸ μὴ ὁρᾶν τὸ μέλλον, De an. 433°8-10), is restricted 
to the achievement of what directly appears pleasurable. 

(ii) Human calculative or deliberative phantasia, in contrast, is not re- 
stricted to what immediately appears pleasurable, painful, good, or 
bad. It involves a comprehensive and wide-ranging scrutiny of current, 
non-current, and possible distant future situations, an assessment of their 
possible pleasurable, painful, good, or bad results, and calculation of the 
different courses of action that would lead to those possible future results 
(Eth. Nic. 1112°15—20), all this with a view to making decisions be- 
tween conflicting objects, courses of actions and their corresponding de- 
sires. Human phantasia, therefore, ponders conflicting desires (e.g. de- 
sires that arise from appetite on the basis of sense-perceptual phantasia 
and rational desires calculated by calculative phantasia) and drives the 
agent to make choices for the best (De an. 432°7-8, cf. 10-14, 
431°14-15). 

These choices demand a general understanding of what is pleasant, 
painful, good and bad, a general understanding independent of what is 
pleasant at a particular moment and under particular circumstances, 1. 6. 
a standard or unity of measure (ἑνὶ μετρεῖν) or anotion of what is good or 
pleasurable without qualification (πότερον γὰρ πράξει τόδε ἢ τόδε, Aoyı- 
σμοῦ ἤδη ἐστὶν ἔργον’ καὶ ἀνάγκη ἑνὶ μετρεῖν᾽ τὸ μεῖζον γὰρ διώκει ὥστε 
δύναται ἕν ἐκ πλειόνων φαντασμάτων ποιεῖν, De an. 43457-- 10). This πο- 
tion is a measure that calculative phantasia pulls together from a series of 
phantasmata of good or pleasant things, and which it uses to decide 
which among many phantasmata can be qualified as good or pleasurable. 
It follows from this that calculative and deliberative phantasia associates 
phantasmata and discerns what is common to them. Phantasia, however, 
as pure and simple phantasia cannot pull together such a meassure, but 
only insofar as it is subsumed under the intellect, which is the cognitive 
faculty capable of associating things, discerning what is common to 
them and drawing conclusions (De an. 434'11).”” 


80 Phantasia is not predicative per se and animal phantasia cannot involve predica- 
tion. Phantasia does not make the associations necessary to draw conclusions, see 
De an. 427°14—17, where phantasia is distinguished from ὑπόληψις, the capacity 
to grasp a general feature common to different particular cases, a capacity ani- 
mals lack and humans possess in virtue of being endowed with intellection 
(Metaph. 9815-8). It is for this reason that humans can have a general view 
(δόξα) about things (De an. 434°10-11). Animals in contrast, lacking the capaci- 
ty to form a general notion of what is pleasurable or painful (Metaph. 980°28— 
981°1), simply discern things as pleasurable or painful as ‘this particular pleasur- 
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In virtue of the fact that according to Aristotle animals are cogni- 
tively limited to sense-perception and phantasia, they can only discern 
what immediately appears pleasurable or painful, and are directly pulled 
by appetite to act in pursuit of what immediately appears pleasurable to 
them (De an. 4335-11). Consonant with these views on animal and 
human cognition, Aristotle states in the Politics that animal vocalized 
sounds — in general terms — are signs of pleasure and pain.” Indeed, 
as we have seen, animal nature ‘only gets to that point’ (μέχρι γὰρ τού- 
του ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθε, Pol. 1253°12). It exercises motion motivated 
by pleasure and pain, and therefore it only attains the capacity of using 
vocalized sound to express and achieve immediate pleasure and avoid 
immediate pain. 

It may, however, be objected that the Politics text reads αἴσθησιν 
λυπεροῦ καὶ ἡδέος (1253°13) and that in that text Aristotle implies that 
sense-perception is responsible for the notions of pain and pleasure. Yet, 
as the phrase τὸ μόνον ἀγαθοῦ καὶ κακοῦ Kal δικαίου καὶ ἀδίκου καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων αἴσθησιν ἔχειν (Pol. 1253°17—18) four lines down shows, αἴσθησις 
in this passage, being first attributed to animals and then to humans, has 
a loose sense and means ‘being aware of’, ‘being conscious’. The phrase 
τὸ μόνον ἀγαθοῦ Kal κακοῦ Kal δικαίου καὶ ἀδίκου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων αἴσθησιν 
ἔχειν makes reference to a ‘cognition’ or αἴσθησις of the good, shameful, 
just and unjust that is proper and distinctive of human beings (τοῦτο γὰρ 
πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἴδιον, Pol. 1253°15— 16). Itis proper and 
distinctive of human beings not only insofar as humans are endowed 
with intellection (ὁ δὲ λόγος ἐπὶ τῷ δηλοῦν ἐστι τὸ συμφέρον καὶ τὸ βλα- 
βερόν, ὥστε καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ ἄδικον, Pol. 1253°14—15) but also insofar 
as this particular form of cognition of the good, shameful, just, and un- 
just is a public or social property (ἡ δὲ τούτων κοινωνία ποιεῖ οἰκίαν Kal 
πόλιν, Pol. 1253°18). That is to say, an abstract notion of what is just 
and unjust that humans share, i.e. a ἁπλῶς notion of what is just, unjust, 
good or shameful that humans share. This notion is the measure (ἑνὶ 
μετρεῖν) of De an. 434'8-9, precisely the sort of thing that is not grasped 


able/painful thing’ without further reflection. Phantasia βουλευτική and Aoyı- 
στική, in contrast, is closely connected to ὑπόληψις and intellection, see De 
an. 431°10-11. In Mem. 453°12—14 it is associated with the making of syllo- 
gisms (i.e. making inferences and drawing conclusions) as well as with deliber- 
ation, on the grounds that deliberation demands syllogistic reasoning. 

81 ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος ἐστὶ σημεῖον, διὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρχει 
ζῴοις (μέχρι γὰρ τούτου ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθε, τοῦ ἔχειν αἴσθησιν λυπηροῦ καὶ 
ἡδέος καὶ ταῦτα σημαίνειν ἀλλήλοις) (Pol. 12539"10--14). 
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by αἴσθησις in the restricted sense of sense-perception. In contrast, the first 
instance of the word αἴσθησις in this text (Pol. 1253°13) makes reference 
to the αἴσθησις or “awareness’ animals have of what is pleasurable or 
painful, and should not be construed in the narrower sense of sense-per- 
ception, but as a form of cognition that combines both sense-perception and 
phantasia covering all the spectrum of animal cognition.” 

The Politics, using a less accurate cognitive terminology — as one 
would expect from a non-psychological text — confirms the views of 
the De an. and is also consistent with the examples of vocalized sound 
presented in the Hist. an. Nonetheless, it vaguely suggests something 
new. In the context of social life and social interaction the distinction 
made between animals having only vocalized sound and humans 
being endowed with λόγος (λόγον δὲ μόνον ἄνθρωπος ἔχει τῶν ζῴων" ἡ 
μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος ἐστὶ σημεῖον, διὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρ-- 
χει ζῴοις, Pol. 1253 -- 10) suggests that λόγος here, although it certainly 
implies the cognitive faculty of intellection, is rather meant to indicate 
‘speech’, and perhaps even ‘discourse’ in the sense of dialogue, assess- 
ment of views, debate, and agreement, in opposition to vocalized 
sound, which is here restricted to the bare indication of pleasure and 
pain.” The upshot of this distinction is that although some animal spe- 


82 See Bonitz (1870, 21”1): latiore sensu ἔχειν αἴσθησίν τινος 1 q usum habere ali- 
cuius rei, novisse aliquid, cf. Eth. Nic. 1143°5, 1149'29, Pol. 128135, An. 
Post. 100'17. 

83 ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος ἐστὶ σημεῖον, διὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρχει 
ζῴοις (μέχρι γὰρ τούτου ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθε, τοῦ ἔχειν αἴσθησιν λυπηροῦ καὶ 
ἡδέος καὶ ταῦτα σημαίνειν ἀλλήλοις), ὁ δὲ λόγος ἐπὶ τῷ δηλοῦν ἐστι τὸ συμφέρον 
καὶ τὸ βλαβερόν, ὥστε καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ ἄδικον (1253a10-15). The passage 
appears to assume ἃ distinction between communication on the pure basis of 
φωνή and communication by means of λόγος, whereby φωνή is said to σημαίνειν 
(cf. σημεῖον) and λόγος to δηλοῦν. According to Newman (1887, 123) “the 
words σημεῖον and σημαίνειν are used in 11 and 13 in contrast to δηλοῦν 14 
(...) The full force of δηλοῦν appears in Pol. 3.8.1279°15,” which reads ἀλλὰ 
δηλοῦν τὴν περὶ ἕκαστον ἀλήθειαν, and this shows, according to Newman, that 
indeed animal language lacks truth, i.e. predication. Pace Newman, however, 
it would not be correct to infer from this text that δηλοῦν is technically used 
in reference to predicative language and rational explanation. See also Bonitz’s 
(1870, ad loc.) note on δηλοῦν and his reference to this passage, where he oppos- 
es δηλοῦν to παρορᾶν and καταλείπειν τι, suggesting thus that δηλοῦν need not 
imply rational or intellectual cognotations. I shall return to δηλοῦν in the second 
part of this work. Schütrumpf (1991, 213) points out that Aristotle in De 
int. 16°19-29 in contrast to the Pol. applies σημαίνειν to human language and 
δηλοῦν to animal language. I think this supports my view. Ax (1978, 260 foot- 
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cies exhibit complex forms of social life and communication, insofar as 
they lack the capacity to associate, synthesize, and ponder phantasmata, 
they are far from engaging with one another in an argument concerning 
which of two possible courses of action will provide the most pleasur- 
able result. Humans, and only humans, can socially engage in delibera- 
tion, discuss, debate, disagree, and eventually come to an agreement 
thus shaping vocalized sound into discourse. 

It should finally be noted that, although the Politics text is concerned 
with human vocalized sound and rational speech in reference to the just, 
unjust, good, shameful, beneficial, and harmful, we should not restrict 
human vocalized sound and discourse to the realm of action and pleas- 
ure, for the use of human vocalized sound and speech should vary ac- 
cording to the uses of the human intellect.”' Just as the intellect not 
only has practical applications but also theoretical and poetic applications 
(Metaph. 1025°8-26, Top. 145°15—18, Eth. Nic. 1103”26-29, 1140°2), 
in the same way vocalized sound and discourse, insofar as they stand 
for human cognitive events, must be liable to be used in communication 
and discussion about principles (Metaph. 981°28, 982°4) as well as in the 
composition of poems and tragedies (Poet. 1449°21—28). 


note 48) also opposes making a strong distinction between the meanings of 
σημαίνειν and δηλοῦν. 


84 See Larkin (1971, 19). 


2 Σημεῖον 


We have seen that vocal sounds (sounds produced by means of air being 
passed through the vocal tract) qualify as vocalized sounds (φωνή) only if 
they have signification. It follows from this that names, verbs, and phras- 
es insofar as they are vocalized sounds (De an. 420"27 -- 4211) necessarily 
have signification and are σημαντικά. It is not clear, however: what it 
means to be onnavrıköv? What the terms σημαίνειν and σημεῖον mean? 
And what makes it possible for names and phrases to signify? 

Answering these questions requiress two methodological moves: 
(2.1-2.2) a preliminary lexical evaluation of the terms σημαίνειν, 
σημεῖον, and σημαντικόν in Classical Greek and in Aristotle, and (2.3) 
an inquiry into what Aristotle means by saying that signs signify ‘some- 
thing’ that is ‘one’. I begin Section 2.1 with a general approach to the 
terms σημαίνειν, σημεῖον, and σημαντικόν. 


2.1 Σημαίνειν, Σημεῖον, and Σημαντικόν in Classical Greek 


If asked what the core meaning of σημαίνειν is,” we can safely reply that 
it is ‘to indicate, point out, show something by means of a sign or token’. This 
core meaning fits a wide-range of actions that we can group into three 
categories: 


85 CA. Ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ (De int. 16°19) and Λόγος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ 
σημαντική (De int. 16526). Verbs signify something: αὐτὰ μὲν οὖν καθ᾽ αὑτὰ 
λεγόμενα τὰ ῥήματα ὀνόματά ἐστι καὶ σημαίνει τι (De int. 16°19-20). Although 
this is not explicitly declared in the De int., verbs must be vocalized sounds, 
for as suggested at 16°19-20, they are the same sort of thing as names are. 

86 By core meaning I mean a notion found through most instances and usages of 
the verb. There are, of course, senses distantly derived from the core meaning, 
as for instance Od. 12.26 and Hdt. 1.5.3, where the verb is to be translated as ‘to 
show’, ‘to point out’. In some instances the verb means ‘to appear’, ‘to be man- 
ifest’, ‘to show itself, see Hist. an. 533'11. By further extension σημαίνειν can 
mean ‘to declare’, e.g. Hdt. 7.18 and 9.49, Pl. Phd. 62C2, and it can even 
mean ‘to explain’, ‘to interpret for some one’, see Hdt. 1. 108. 
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(i) The use ofany kind of signal for any purpose is an act of σημαί- 
νειν, e.g. giving a signal of attack or retreat (Xen. An. 4. 2. 2 and 4. 3. 
29). In this usage almost anything can stand as a signal, e.g.: a sound 
(φθόγγος, Aesch. Supp. 245), a beacon (φῶς, Aesch. Ag. 292-3), 
smoke (καπνός, Aesch. Ag. 497). 

(ii) To give oracles or omens is an act of σημαίνειν (e.g. Heracl. D’KB 
93, Xen. An. 6. 1. 31). Gods signify, σημαίνειν, with their omens and 
portents. 

(ii) In Greek idiom one can predicate σημαίνειν of some objects, for 
instance: ‘the Dog-star signifies/indicates (σημαίνειν) that the South 
Wind blows’. 


Usages (i), (ii) and (111) can all be described as ‘a thing X indicates a thing 
Y’ ora thing X stands for a thing Y’: (i) a flag or trumpet-blow indicates 
attack, (ii) the Delphic oracle indicates, for example, drought, (iii) and 
the Dog-star indicates the South Wind. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, these usages appear to be different: 

(i) The fact that a flag and not a trumpet-blow is used as a sign of 
attack is completely incidental, for a trumpet-blow as well as a flag 
can be perfectly used as a sign of attack. The action and idea of attack 
do not determine or have any bearing on what sort of thing should in- 
dicate it. In principle anything (a flag, a trumpet-blow, a beacon, smoke, 
etc.) can function as a sign of attack.” The relation between the signal- 
ized object and the sign is incidental because it is solely determined by 
the conventional agreement of those who are to interpret the given sign 
as indicating something in particular. That convention consists, in the 
case of the sign of attack, in the arbitrary agreement between a 
commander and his army to use a certain flag as a sign of attack. If any- 
thing at all apart from convention has a bearing on what object or what 
sort of object should indicate attack, that would be the conditions and 
circumstances associated with the act of communication. That is to 
say, the conditions and circumstances related to the action of making 
people aware of the sign, for in the case of a large army scattered on 
an extensive plain a trumpet-blow would be more effective than a 
war cry. 

(ii) Oracles, omens and portents are an instance of ‘a thing X indi- 
cates a thing Y’ and as in the previous example they are a case of com- 
munication, 1. 6. ‘letting somebody know something by means of a sign’. 


87 There are certain conditions for this, which I am about to mention. 
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However, this particular form of ‘signification’ has features of its own. It 
is a form of communication that involves (a) gods as those who under- 
take the action of signifying, (b) future events as that which is signified, 
and (c) the sign is either the cryptic words ofan oracle or a natural event 
such as lightning, an eclipse, sneezing, or the flight of birds. Here, even 
if as modern readers we are aware of the fact that oracles, omens, and 
portents are taken to function as signs of future events on the basis of 
cultural, social, and religious assumptions, we must recognize that in 
their cultural context oracles, omens, and portents are understood as 
produced or caused by divine entities or forces. As a result, the associ- 
ation ofsign and future event implied by an oracle or portent is not, in 
its cultural context, understood as conventional and accidental, but as 
necessary. E.g.: if lightning occurs under circumstances that make it a 
portent, something determined is bound to happen regardless of peo- 
ple’s ability to interpret the sign. 

(ii) “The Dog-star signifies/indicates (σημαίνειν) that the South 
Wind blows’ represents yet another usage of the verb σημαίνειν. This be- 
comes manifest when σημαίνειν, in the usage here under consideration, is 
construed impersonally and needs to be translated as ‘a sign appears’ or ‘a 
sign occurs’ (cf. Pr. 944°4 and 9412). E.g. ‘whenever a heavenly body 
(the Dog-star) sets or rises, something occurs (the South Wind blows) 
of which the heavenly body is said to be a sign.” In this usage it is 
meant that whenever some X occurs, some Y also occurs. Thus ‘the 
Dog-star signifies/indicates (σημαίνειν) that the South Wind blows’ is 
equivalent to ‘the occurrence of the rise of the Dog-star indicates the 
occurrence of the South Wind’, and this idea rests on the assumption 
that the rise of the Dog-star is causally connected and accompanied 
by the blowing ofthe South Wind. E.g., due to the fact that the rising 
ofthe Dog-star causes heat, it is thus natural that the hottest winds be set 
in motion when it rises, as is the case of the South Wind, which is hot 
precisely because it comes from the southern regions, which being clos- 
er to the sun are warmer than any other regions. All this implies that we 
can tell or infer the occurrence ofan event Y (the blowing of the South 
Wind) from the occurrence of an event X (the rising of the Dog-star). 


88 Pr. 944°4—9: Διὰ τί ἐπὶ κυνὶ νότος πνεῖ; ἢ ὅτι ἐπὶ πᾶσι μὲν σημαίνει τοῖς ἄστροις 
δυομένοις ἢ ἐπιτέλλουσιν, οὐχ ἥκιστα δὲ ἐπὶ τούτῳ; δῆλον οὖν ὅτι πνεύματα μάλι- 
στα ἐπὶ τούτῳ καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτόν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πνίγει, καὶ πνεύματα εἰκότως ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τὰ 
θερμότατα κινεῖται" ὁ δὲ νότος θερμός ἐστιν. ἐπεὶ δὲ -- χρόνος. 
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The difference between (i) and (iii) is considerable. The relation be- 
tween sign and significatum in case (1) being to a large extent accidental, 
arbitrary, conventional, and depending on agreement, supposes the in- 
tention of someone or a group of persons to use a particular object as 
sign for something. The relation sign-significatum at stake in case (i) is 
humanly and socially determined for the sake of communication, 
whereas in case (iii), where the relation sign and significatum is causal 
and not arbitrary, we cannot properly talk of a humanly or socially in- 
tended relation. The relation does not depend on any intention, for no- 
body decides that the Dog-star is a ‘sign’ of the South Wind. It is rather 
the case that a phenomenon X occurs whenever a phenomenon Y oc- 
curs, and we might or might not be aware of that. The relation between 
the Dog-star and the South Wind is a natural phenomenon of which we 
become aware on the basis of observation and experience. The relation 
between X and Y is thus inferred, and our awareness of it depends on an 
epistemological operation rather than on social agreement. 

This difference between usages (i) and (iii) of σημαίνειν is further cor- 
roborated by the fact that the two usages are to be analyzed differently: 
(i) ‘the watchman indicates danger to the army by means of a beacon’ 
can be analyzed as ‘Subject (who exercises σημαίνειν) + Verb (σημαίνειν) 
+ Direct Object (what is signified, the significatum) + Indirect Object 
(the person who is informed of the significatum by means of a sign) + 
Instrumental Complement (the instrument used to signify, the sign)’. 
(ii) The idea involved in “The Dog-star signifies/indicates (σημαίνειν) 
to us (is a sign for us of) that the South Wind blows’ may appear to 
have a similar structure, yet upon closer inspection that is not the 
case: ‘Subject (what signifies, the sign), + Verb (σημαίνειν) + Direct Ob- 
ject (what is signified) + Indirect Object’ (whoever might understand 
the relation between Subject and Direct Object). Here the sign is un- 
derstood as doing the signifying. It is clear that nobody institutes it as 
a sign. Its being a sign (i.e. having a certain relation to something) is 
a natural fact independently of our understanding of it as such. 

(i) The case of oracles, omens, and portents is rather particular in 
that it is a hybrid of (i) and (11). As (i), (ii) is understood as implying 
communication and can be analyzed as ‘a subject (a god or divine entity) 
signifies by means ofa sign (oracle or natural event) something to some- 
body’. However (ii), as (iii), is also understood — within the cultural 
context in which oracles and portents are believed to have an effect 
on nature and human conduct — as the fact that something (a portent, 
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e.g. an eclipse) stands for (i.e. implies, is followed by) something (e.g. 
famine). 


All these distinctions also hold of σημεῖον and σημαντικόν, the substantive 
and adjective etymologically related to σημαίνειν. Σημεῖον (and σῆμα) ἢ 
can be defined in general terms as a sign, mark, token that shows some- 
thing, or rather as a sign, mark, token by which something is shown or 
known, i.e. a sign, mark, token that stands for something in order to 
refer that something. This general meaning fits three usages of σημεῖον 
that correspond to the three usages of σημαίνειν described above. A 
σημεῖον 15: 

() A sign for something, a sign to identify something or a sign to 
start doing something (e.g. a flag or sound, a signet-ring, cf. 
Hdt. 7.128, Th. 1.68, Pl. Tht. 191D7).” 

(1) An omen or portent as a sign from the gods (Phdr. 244C7 and 
Ap. 40B1). 

(ii) A sign from which we know something. A good example of this 
last usage can be found in Plato’s Gorgias 520E9: 


(...) ὅτι μόνη αὕτη τῶν εὐεργεσιῶν τὸν εὖ παθόντα ἐπιθυμεῖν ποιεῖ ἀντ᾽ εὖ 
ποιεῖν, ὥστε καλὸν δοκεῖ τὸ σημεῖον εἶναι, εἰ εὖ ποιήσας ταύτην τὴν εὐεργεσίαν 
ἀντ᾽ εὖ πείσεται" εἰ δὲ μή, οὔ. ἔστι ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχοντα; 


Only this [being excellent and administering one’s houschold and city-state 
excellently] among good services makes the person who is benefited desire 
to do good in return. As a result, people think it is a good sign that some- 
body is going to be benefited in return, if he has done this service, and that 
he is not going to be benefited, if he has not done the service. Isn’t that the 
case? 


The idea implied here is that the person who receives the benefit of 
being taught to be excellent will do good in return, because a conse- 
quence of being taught to be excellent is to do good in return, and 


89 A term that is not of our interest, but is a synonym of σημεῖον, is σῆμα. Σῆμα as 
σημεῖον means: (1) a sign to do or begin to do something (Il. 21.23; Hes. 
Op. 450), a token to certify one’s identity (Il. 6.176), but more specifically it 
means a watch-word (Eur. Rhes. 12), a heavenly body or constellation 
(11.22.30), or the sign by which a grave is known or identified (Il. 2.814); 
(ii) a sign from heaven (Il. 2.353, 308; 8.171). Σῆμα, however, does not have 
to my knowledge a usage (ii). 

90 Further meanings of σημεῖον derivative from usage (i) are: the standard or flag 
that identifies an army, the picture upon a shield (Hdt. 1.171.4), a war cry, 
any distinguishing feature, e.g. a birth mark. 
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that must be so because doing good in return is a necessary feature of 
being excellent. On the basis of this necessary connection we can say 
that if you teach somebody to be excellent, when that person has 
learned to be excellent and is therefore excellent, in virtue of being ex- 
cellent she will necessarily do you good in return, for that is essential 
part of what being excellent is. Hence, having done the service of mak- 
ing someone excellent is a good sign, i.e. one allowing anyone to infer 
and know, that the service will be repaid by some good return. 

Σημεῖον in a similar usage and in medical contexts can as a matter of 
fact be translated as symptom (Hippoc. Morb. 3.6.16), and in the Analyt- 
ics it is along these lines that a ‘sign’ is used in an argument in proof ofa 
conclusion. In that work, however, Aristotle makes a distinction be- 
tween σημεῖον as the ‘sign’ used in a probable argument for the proof 
of a non-necessary conclusion, and τεκμήριον, the ‘sign’ used in a de- 
monstrative argument for the proof of a conclusion that is certain 
(An. pr. 70°7—23, Rh. 1357'33, Soph. el. 1670). 

The adjective σημαντικόν is generally found in Greek in both usage 
(i) and (iii), either qualifying something as having signification (i.e. as 
something that stands for something by convention), where that some- 
thing is usually a linguistic term such as a name, a verb, or a phrase 
(Poet. 1457°14, Sext. Emp. Math. VIII 80 29-30); or (11) qualifying a 
substantive/object X as a sign of something, in the sense that given an 
object Y, X holds a causal relation with an object Y, and from the oc- 
currence of X the occurrence of Y is to be inferred (e.g. a sign of health: 
Top. 106°37, a symptom: Hippoc. Praec. 11). 


2.2 Σημαίνειν, Σημεῖον, and Σημαντικόν in Aristotle 


At first glance, it is quite clear that in the De int. vocalized sounds such 
as names (De int. 16°19), verbs (De int. 16°19-20), phrases (De 
int. 16°26) and assertive sentences (De int. 171 -- 3) signify (σημαίνειν), 
are signs, and are said to signify (σημαντικόν) in sense (i). Names, 
verbs, and phrases are tokens that stand for something (τι), a particular 
thing. E.g.: the word ‘goat-stag’ signifies something in particular (καὶ 
γὰρ ὁ τραγέλαφος σημαίνει μέν τι, De int. 1616-17), as does the word 
‘man’ (οἷον ἄνθρωπος σημαίνει τι, De int. 16" 28) and as assertive sentences 
do (De int. 19°33). Σημαίνειν is, therefore, to be construed as X stands 
for, is a token of Y’, σημεῖον as ‘X is a token for something Y’ and 
σημαντικόν as ‘X has the quality of standing for something Y as a 
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token’. The notion of signification at stake in De int. is that of X stands 
for Y asa token’, where X is obviously a linguistic entity, anoun, a verb 
or a phrase, while Y (τι) is an affection of the soul," more in particular a 
thought (De int. 16'9—-10) or a belief (De int. 23’32-34), a thought that 
in the case of names and verbs is simple, and in the case of assertive sen- 
tences is complex or compound (De int. 16 -- 16). 

So far so good, but upon close inspection the former picture appears 
to be too uncomplicated. Aristotle not only speaks (i) of names signify- 
ing τι (‘one thing’, i.e. a simple thought) and (ii) of assertive sentences 
signifying (facts or situations, i.e. a complex thought or connection of 
thoughts, see De int. 16°12-13)”” but he also speaks of (iii) names signi- 
fying one thing (ei τὸ λευκὸν ἕν σημαίνει, De int. 18°17) as a general con- 
dition for signification. He speaks of names signifying one thing because 
in his view a name must stand for one thing or have a determined and 
limited number of significata (Metaph. 1006°31-°9), not only to properly 
signify something alone by itself but also in order that the assertive sen- 
tence that contains it be able to signify.”° Moreover, (iv) Aristotle also 
speaks of assertive sentences signifying a unity that results from a synthe- 
sis of thoughts” and of (v) affirmations that signify something about 
something.” Aristotle, therefore, uses σημαίνειν in the De int. both to in- 
dicate that aname, verb, or assertive sentence stands for a significatum as a 
token, and to specify the properties, structure, and composition that a 
significatum must have in order to be signified.” 


91 As shown at De int. 16°5—6: καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ 
αἱ αὐταί: ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτως, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, where 
ταῦτα picks up γράμματα (and perhaps also φωναὶ), and ὧν is explained by ταὐτὰ 
πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, with the result that that of which written marks and 
vocalized sounds are sings are affections of the soul. 

92 φαίνεσθαι σημαίνειν τὸ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος λευκός ἅμα Kal ὅτι οὐδεὶς ἄνθρωπος λευ- 
κός (De int. 17°35-36 and cf. 2017, 37-40). 

93 εἰ δὲ δυεῖν Ev ὄνομα κεῖται, ἐξ ὧν μή ἐστιν Ev, οὐ μία κατάφασις (De int. 1818). 

94 See De int. 16511--12, De an. 430526--28, Cat. 2.4--10, Metaph. 102718 £. 

95 ἐπεὶ δέ ἐστι τὶ κατὰ τινὸς ἡ κατάφασις σημαίνουσα (De int. 1955). 

96 These, however, are not the only usages and peculiarities of the use of the term 
σημαίνειν we can trace in the De int. It is worth mentioning that the pronoun 
‘everything’ (πᾶς) is said not to signify a universal term, but to signify that 
something is to be taken universally. In other words, ‘everything’ indicates 
quantification, i.e. that the significatum of an assertion is to be considered in 
terms of quantification, see τὸ γὰρ πᾶς οὐ τὸ καθόλου σημαίνει ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καθόλου 
(De int. 17°11-12, 20°9-10). This former usage of σημαίνειν does not conflict 
with the other usages, for they all, in Aristotle’s view, can coexist simultaneous- 
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If we want to understand how, in Aristotle’s view, a linguistic ex- 
pression signifies something, what the relation between a significans 
and a significatum (τι) is, how that relation takes place and what condi- 
tions a significans and significatum must satisfy in order to be related, it 
would be sensible to start by analyzing Aristotle’s terminology and dis- 
tinguishing the different usages of the term σημαίνειν in the Corpus Aris- 
totelicum. 


ly, e.g. a linguistic entity (a name, verb, or assertive sentence) may stand for 
something as a token, that for which that linguistic entity stands may be either 
(i) just a τι, a simple thought, (ii) or an assertion, i.e. a complex thought, (iii) a 
thought must be a unity in order to be signified, (iv) an assertion is expressed in 
the attribution of a property to a thing or subject, (v) and that attribution may 
be meant to be taken universally, e.g. μία δέ ἐστι κατάφασις καὶ ἀπόφασις ἡ Ev 
καθ᾽ ἑνὸς σημαίνουσα, ἢ καθόλου ὄντος καθόλου ἢ μὴ ὁμοίως, οἷον πᾶς ἄνθρωπος 
λευκός ἐστιν (De int. 18°13—15). In addition to the significans-significatum relation 
suggested by σημαίνειν, Aristotle considers aspects concomitant to that relation, 
as is implied by the term προσσημαίνειν or 'signify in addition’. This term is most 
probably of Aristotelian coinage (De int. 166, 8, 9, 12, 18, 1914 and 
Poet. 145716), as is suggested by the fact that it appears for the first time in Ar- 
istotle and that it is then used exclusively by Aristotelian commentators who 
seem to have passed it over to Christian writers as Origenes (Theol. Fragmenta 
in evangelium Joannis 110, 7). Προσσημαίνειν is used to indicate that verbs in ad- 
dition to signifying a τι, i.e. a certain action, also indicate the time (present, 
past, or future) in which that action is thought to take place (De int. 16°6). 
Προσσημαίνειν also indicates the particular form of signification ‘is’ exhibits in 
combination with a noun (‘Pegasus is’, 1.6. Pegasus exists) or with a noun 
and an adjective ("Pegasus is white’) (De int. 16°21-24), as well as the forms 
of signification ‘every’ and ‘no’ display as quantifiers (see for insance De 
int. 20°12). ‘Signify in addition’ is also used at De int. 16°24 in connection 
with the copula. The whole passage De int. 16°22-25 suggests that the transla- 
tion ‘signifying in addition’ is misleading and that a better translation — as sug- 
gested by Ackrill (1969, 123) — would be ‘consignification’. For the time being 
it will suffice to point out that ‘is’ on its own does not signify anything as for 
instance ‘walks’ does by signifying the action of walking. ‘Is’ indicates some- 
thing only in connection with another term, either in the form of X is’, 
e.g. ‘Pegasus is’, where it asserts that Pegasus exists, or in the form X is Y’, 
e.g. "Pegasus is white’, where it indicates the combination of Subject and Pred- 
icate terms. A similar but different case of consignification is the one of the adjec- 
tives ‘every’ (πᾶς) and ‘no’ (μηδείς) (De int. 20'13, cf. Rh. 1374'12, Top. 140'19, 
134°18, 155°33, Soph. el. 169°11), which are said not to have a straightforward 
signification of their own but only when qualifying the subject. These adjec- 
tives add to an assertive sentence what we call quantification. See Ackrill 


(1969, 123). 
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2.2.1 Natural and Conventional Signification in Aristotle 


In contrast to the De int., where σημαίνειν is used to express that anoun 
indicates a thing in the sense that a noun stands conventionally for 
something and that the relation between that noun and what it names 
is accidental, An. post. II 27, 70 makes a completely different use of 
σημαίνειν and σημεῖον, for it uses these terms in an inferencial or a 'nat- 
ural’ sense (iii): if X is a sign of Y, the presence of X necessarily implies a 
previous, future, or simultaneous presence of Y. 

The first difference between An. post. and the De int. to be re- 
marked, is that these works insert the term σημαίνειν in completely dif- 
ferent contexts. Indeed, An. post. II 27, 70 is not concerned with nouns 
or any kind of linguistic expression but with inferences and their prem- 
1565. For this reason, σημεῖον there is in fact a necessarily or generally ap- 
proved demonstrative premise, and more specifically it is the object or 
fact to which the premise refers:”” 


97 The scientific context in which these inferences and signs operate is paradig- 
matically represented by the science of Physiognomics, which is a science 
that infers psychological characteristics of human beings from physical charac- 
teristics that in animals go together (see Phgn. 805°18, 807'29, 810’11 a text not 
written by Aristotle but certainly Peripatetic in origin). This science assumes 
that (i) affections of the soul produce changes and features in the body, and af- 
fections of the body produce changes and features in the soul. (ii) There is a sign 
(a change in the body or soul) for each affection, and (iii) if there is an affection 
(e.g. courage) that belongs to a genus (e.g. lion), then that affection must nec- 
essarily produce something in the body, a certain sign/feature, (iv) and we can 
grasp the signs/features proper to each genus. By means of a first figure syllo- 
gism ‘in which the major premise is simply convertible and the minor is not’ it 
is possible to infer a psychological characteristic X of men from physical features 
present in other species that are uniformly associate with that characteristic X 
(see Ross 1949, 502). E.g. All animals with big extremities are brave, all lions 
have big extremities, therefore all lions are brave. Here the inference is possible 
because the middle term (long extremities) is convertible (i.e. is coextensive) 
with the first term (courage), but the middle term (long extremities) is wider 
than the third term (lion) and therefore not convertible (i.e. not coextensive) 
with it. E.g. taking P to be the first extreme (courage), M the middle term 
(long extremities) and S the third term (lion), we have that: (i) to what S be- 
longs, to that M belongs, but M belongs also to other things, and thus M em- 
braces 5. (ii) To what M belongs, to that all P belongs and no more, thus P is 
convertible (i.e. coextensive) with M. (iii) Then, it necessarily follows that if P 
and M are coextensive (everything that is Pis M and everything that is M is P) 
and 5 is not coextensive with P and M but is embraced by Pand M, then every- 
thing that is S is both P and M: 
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σημεῖον δὲ βούλεται εἶναι πρότασις ἀποδεικτικὴ ἢ ἀναγκαία ἢ ἔνδοξος" οὗ γὰρ 
ὄντος ἔστιν ἢ οὗ γενομένου πρότερον ἢ ὕστερον γέγονε τὸ πρᾶγμα, τοῦτο 
σημεῖόν ἐστι τοῦ γεγονέναι ἢ εἶναι (An. pr. 70°6-9). 

A sign tends to be ἃ demonstrative necessary or generally approved premise. 
Because when something (X) is, a thing (Y) is, or when something (X) has 
come to be, a thing (Y) has previously come to be or subsequently comes 
to be. This thing (Y) is a sign of what has come to be or is. 


A sign is thus something Y that takes place simultaneously, previously, 
or subsequently to some other thing X, so that when we are aware of 
the presence of Y we can assume or infer the simultaneous, past, or fu- 
ture presence of X. Even though Aristotle starts speaking of σημεῖον as a 
premise (πρότασις ἀποδεικτική) and something we can identify with a 
linguistic expression or a belief that is to be expressed in words, σημεῖον 
is clearly a res (τρᾶγμο). Here a sign is not a linguistic expression but any 
πρᾶγμα Y that happens to occur in connection with any other πρᾶγμα 
X, and can thus be used as a premise to infer that πρᾶγμα X.” 

As a matter of fact, the examples of signs provided in An. pr. 11 27 
are all intended as non-linguistic entities, that is, as things, events, or 
facts (e.g. awoman’s having milk, Pittacus’s wisdom, a woman’s pallor), 
and the issue at stake is under what conditions inferences on the basis of 
this kind of sign are valid. Indeed, An. pr. 11 27 analyzes the role a sign 
plays as middle term in the three figures of the syllogism. A sign, accord- 
ingto An. pr. 11 27, if treated as a premise and if the adequate premises 
are added, can be taken in three different ways that correspond to the 
position of the middle term in the three figures, 1. 6. first figure: ‘this 
woman is pregnant, for she has milk’, second figure: ‘the wise are 
good, for Pittacus is good’, third figure: ‘this woman is pregnant, for 
she is pale’ (see An. pr. 70°11-’32 and Ross 1949, 498). Aristotle states 
that all signs may lead to true conclusions, but the inferences they pro- 
vide are not always cogent and their conclusions need not always be 


(M) Everything that has long extremities is (P) courageous. 

(S) Lions have (M) long extremities. 

(S) Lions are (P) courageous. 
Given that the first premise of this syllogism is false, the inference is false. But if 
that first premise were true, the syllogism would be necessarily true. An exam- 
ple of a first figure syllogism of this kind that gives a true inference, although it 
is not a physiognomic one, would be: All mammals are warm-blooded, humans 
are mammals, therefore, humans are warm-blooded. 

98 See Ἐὰν μὲν οὖν ἡ μία λεχθῇ πρότασις, σημεῖον γίνεται μόνον, ἐὰν δὲ Kal ἡ ἑτέρα 

προσληφθῇ, συλλογισμός (An. pr. 70'24—25). 
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necessarily true (An. pr. 70’34-37). However, the ‘sign-syllogism’ of 
the first figure, if its premises and conclusions are true, is necessarily 
true or irrefutable (ἄλυτος) (An. pr. 70'20-30).” The ‘sign-syllogism’ 
of the second figure is always and absolutely (in all cases) refutable, 


1.6. 


it may be true but not necessarily true, and therefore does not ren- 


der a necessarily valid inference.'” The ‘sign-syllogism’ of the third fig- 
ure is refutable, even if the conclusion is true, for it is not universal and 
the syllogism is not related or relevant to the subject matter in ques- 


tion. 
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“This woman is pregnant for she has milk’, Milk is thus a sign of pregnancy: 

(P) Pregnancy contains (M) the class of things that produce milk. 

(M) Production of milk contains (S) this particular woman. 

(P) Pregnancy contains (S) this woman. 
The syllogism is necessarily true because ‘this woman’ is included in the ‘class of 
things that produce milk’ and the ‘class of things that produce milk’ is included 
in “the class of things that are pregnant’, so that of necessity ‘this woman’ is in- 
cluded in the ‘the class of things that are pregnant’ (see An. pr. 2532-39). In 
modern phraseology this syllogism is construed following the paradigm ‘every 
man is mortal/ Socrates is a man/ therefore Socrates is mortal’: 

(M) Milk is (is a sign of) (P) in pregnancy. 

(S) This woman (M) has milk. 

(S) This woman is (M) pregnant. 
Ι, however, prefer to stick to the Aristotelian phraseology of the syllogism, for it 
makes more obvious the relation between the terms or classes. 
“This woman is pregnant for she is pale’. 

(M) Paleness contains (P) pregnancy. 

(M) Paleness contains (S) this woman. 

(P) Pregnancy contains (S) this woman. 
The second figure here states that ‘pregnancy’ is included in the ‘class of pale 
things’ and that ‘this woman?’ is included in the ‘class of pale things’. The rela- 
tion between ‘pregnancy’ and ‘this woman’, however, is not specified and left 
open. Ifa pregnant woman is pale and this woman is pale, it is not necessary that 
this woman be pregnant. 
“The wise are good, for Pittacus is good’. 

(P) The class of the things that are good contains (M) Pittacus. 

(S) The class of the things that are wise contains (M) Pittacus. 

(P) The class of the things that are good contains (S) The class of the things 
that are wise. 
The third figure in this case tells us that Pittacus is included in the ‘class of the 
things that are good’ as well as in the ‘class of the things that are wise’, but does 
not say anything about the relation between the ‘class of the things that are 
good’ and the ‘class of the things that are wise’. For that reason if Pittacus is 
good, it does not follow from that that other men that are wise are good 
(An. pr. 70°30-34) and the conclusion ‘the wise are good’ does not follow. 
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These distinctions, which not only speak for different kinds of syl- 


logism, but also for different kinds of premises or signs, prompt Aristotle 


to assess his terminology: 
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Ἢ δὴ οὕτω διαιρετέον τὸ σημεῖον, τούτων δὲ τὸ μέσον τεκμήριον ληπτέον (τὸ 
γὰρ τεκμήριον τὸ εἰδέναι ποιοῦν φασὶν εἶναι, τοιοῦτο δὲ μάλιστα τὸ μέσον), ἢ 
τὰ μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἄκρων σημεῖον λεκτέον, τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ μέσου τεκμήριον" ἐνδοξότα-- 
τον γὰρ καὶ μάλιστα ἀληθὲς τὸ διὰ τοῦ πρώτου σχήματος (An. pr. 70°1-6). 


Indeed, (i) either the term sign must be divided into [the figures of the syl- 
logism and therefore into irrefutable and refutable signs],'”” and among 


For a complete study of signs and their role in the syllogism and enthymeme see 
Allen (2001, 23, ΕΠ), who in addition offers an analysis of different accounts of 
sign in Aristotle, one Topics oriented in the Rh. and one science oriented in the 
Analytics. 

In the Rh. Aristotle makes used of the same terminology σημεῖον — τεκμήριον, 
but the analysis he offers there to distinguish these two terms, although compat- 
ible with his views in the Analytics, is different and it does not recur to the syl- 
logism and its figures. In the Rh. he makes the following distinctions: (i) (1.a) 
there is a kind of sign that holds with the propositions it supports a relation 
of individual to universal (ὡς τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον πρὸς τὸ καθόλου) and (i.b) a 
kind of sign that holds with the propositions it supports a relation of universal 
to individual (τὸ δὲ ὧς τῶν καθόλου τι πρὸς τὸ κατὰ μέρος, Rh. 1357°1-3). (ii) 
(1.4) A necessary sign is an evidence, and (11,0) a non-necessary sign does not 
have a specific name (ἀνώνυμόν ἐστι κατὰ τὴν διαφοράν, Rh. 1357°3-5). Exam- 
ples of signs that hold with the propositions they support a relation of individual 
to universal are: (a) the fact that ‘Socrates was wise and just’ is a sign ofthe (sup- 
posed) fact that ‘the wise are just’, and (b) the fact that ‘a woman produces milk’ 
is a sign of the fact that ‘she has given birth’. An example of a sign that holds 
with the propositions it supports a relation of universal to individual would 
be: (c) the fact that ‘somebody is breathing fast’ is a sign of the fact that ‘that 
person has a fever’. The sign in example (a) is not a necessary one, for even 
though the assertions ‘Socrates was wise and just’ and ‘the wise are just’ 
could both be true, the inference from the one to the other is refutable 
(λυτόν) and does not provide a proper deduction (ἀσυλλόγιστον). The sign in 
example (b), just as the one of example (a), holds with the propositions it sup- 
ports a relation of individual to universal, is however necessary (ἀναγκαῖον), ir- 
refutable (&AuTöv), it is assumed in the text to be the sort of sign that provides a 
proper deduction, and it is declared to be the kind of sign specifically called 
τεκμήριον. The sign in example (c) is not necessary and it is therefore refutable 
even ifit is true (Rh. 1357°10-21). The sign of example (b) corresponds to the 
sign that functions as middle term in the first figure in the Analytics, the sign of 
example (c) corresponds to the sign that functions as middle term in the second 
figure and the sign of example (a) corresponds to the sign that functions as mid- 
dle term in the third figure. 

οὕτω διαιρετέον, 1. 6. εἰς σημεῖον ἄλυτον καὶ λύσιμον, see Waitz (1844, 538). 
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these the middle term [of the first figure] '"* must be understood as evidence 
(τεκμήριον) (for people say that the evidence is what makes us know, and 
such thing is above all the middle term); (ii) or what is expressed in the ex- 
tremes [i.e. the second and third figure]'"” must be called sign (σημεῖον), 
while what is expressed by the middle term must be called evidence (τεκμή- 
ριον), for that which is [inferred] through the first figure is most reputable 
and most true. 


Two alternatives are open to Aristotle:'" either (i) all middle terms 


should be labelled as sign (σημεῖον), but we should distinguish the one 
of the first figure as evidence (τεκμήριον), or (ii) we should limit the 
term ‘sign’ to the middle terms of the second and third figure, and 
apply the term ‘evidence’ to the middle term of the first figure. In 
other words, either (i) is ‘sign’ a genus term and ‘evidence’ a species 
of it, or (ii) ‘sign’ and ‘evidence’ are both species of a broader 
genus.'” The choices are then either (i) to stick t0 common speech 
and consider the middle terms of the first, second, and third figure as 
‘signs’, but technically distinguish the middle term of the first figure 
as ‘evidence’ on the grounds that it is the only middle term that provides 
a necessarily valid inference;'"* or (ii) to go against ordinary parlance and 
propose a radically new technical vocabulary in which the terms ‘sign’ 
and ‘evidence’ are species ofa genus whose name is not here mentioned. 

Aristotle does not make a choice between these two alternatives in 
the Analytics. However, given the lack of a further technical term that 
embraces σημεῖον and τεκμήριον as a genus embraces its species, and 


104 As Waitz puts it (1844, 538), the ‘middle term’, but the middle term of the first 
figure, for Aristotle says ‘middle term’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. Ross’s (1949, 501) construal 
is the same. 

105 With Waitz (1844, 538) and Ross (1949, 501) I understand τὰ ἄκρα here as the 
middle terms in the second and third figure. 

106 Allen (2001) does not problematize the semantic fields of sign and evidence as I 
do here (see Allen 2001, 27-28). He translates τεκμήριον as ‘token’ and makes 
two important remarks: the terminological distinction sign-evidence or token is 
not always maintained, for at An. pr. 70°32, ff., where Aristotle turns to phys- 
ionomics, the term used is sign and what is at stake is clearly an evidence (see 
Allen 2001, 72). A premise is a sign or evidence not on account of its character, 
but on account of its relations to the second premises and the conclusion of the 
argument the three constitute (see Allen 2001, 30). 

107 Here again I coincide with Waitz (1844, 538): τὸ τεκμήριον, ait, aut subiectum 
est τῷ σημείῳ ut species generis, aut oppositum ut species speciei. 

108 Why Aristotle chooses τεκμήριον as the term for ‘necessary sign’ is explained by 
Rh. 1357b68-10: τεκμήριον ὡς δεδειγμένον καὶ πεπερασμένον: τὸ γὰρ τέκμαρ καὶ 
πέρας ταὐτόν ἐστι κατὰ τὴν ἀρχαίαν γλῶτταν. 
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given the fact that there are σημεῖα — as those of the De int. — that have 
no causal connection (be it necessary or not) with their significatum, I am 
inclined to assume that σημεῖον in this text is a generic term that embra- 
ces not only ‘natural’ signs of any figure of the syllogism, but also signs 
linked to their significata by convention. Τεκμήριον, on the other hand, in 
virtue ofthe fact that a τεκμήριον can function as a premise ofa valid and 
necessary inference and is therefore of great epistemological value, is a 
term specially reserved to those sings linked to their significata not 
only ‘naturally’ but also necessarily. 

The understanding of the terms σημεῖον and τεκμήριον I propose here 
is consistent with Aristotle’s position in Rh. 1357°5-7, where τεκμήριον 
is classified as a sign, but is distinguished from signs in general by its nec- 
essary character (ἀναγκαῖα [σημεῖα] μὲν οὖν λέγω ἐξ ὧν γίνεται συλλογισμός" 
διὸ καὶ τεκμήριον τὸ τοιοῦτον τῶν σημείων ἐστίν, 135705-- 7), while signs 
that lack this necessary character are declared not to have an specific 
name (τὸ δὲ μὴ ἀναγκαῖον ἀνώνυμόν ἐστι κατὰ τὴν διαφοράν, 
1357°4-5). This sense of σημεῖον, quite clearly, is not the sense, nor 
the semantic field σημεῖον has in De int., not only because there linguistic 
expressions are said to signify conventionally (e.g. 16°19) but also be- 
cause in De int. σημεῖον is not paired to τεκμήριον but to σύμβολον, a 
term we are about to see connotes convention. 


2.2.2 Σημεῖον, Σύβολον, and Δηλοῦν 


Two additional terms connected with the vocabulary οἴ 5ῖρῃ, and which 
broadly speaking can be taken to be synonyms or alternative forms of 
σημεῖον and σημαίνειν in their semantic and non-causal sense, are σύμβο- 
λον and δηλοῦν. Σύμβολον, or symbol, although it can in exceptional 
cases refer to omens, portents,'"” inferential signs,''"” and even symp- 


111: . . . 112 . 
toms, [15 ἃ term strongly associated with convention, “ for it normally 


109 Pind. Ol. 12, 7. 

110 Anaxag. 19 DK. 

111 Gal. 19, 217 K. 

112 Σύμβολον from the verb συμβάλλω, which means ‘to throw together’ or ‘unite’, 
is a nomen rei actae that originally meant ‘something thrown together’, ‘some- 
thing united’ in reference to the two halves of an object (e.g. a ring or a 
seal) that were separated so that when brought together they could be used 
as recognition tokens of the identity of partners in a contract or treaty. This 
meaning strongly suggests convention because the two halves cannot be recog- 
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implies a relationship between two items that is grounded on social 
agreement or contract (e.g. using an object as proof of a person’s iden- 
tity)'"” and sometimes it even makes reference to the agreement or con- 
tract itself.''* Consonant with these standard usages, σύμβολον in Aristo- 
tle makes allusion to convention and agreement, and can, as a matter of 
fact, be found in close connection with terms such as συνθῆναι and Koı- 
voveiv (Pol. 1280°36-40 and 1275°10-11) making reference to the es- 
tablishment of an agreement, treaty, or pact. Along these lines, the 
term is used by Aristotle in reference to signification in a similar way 
as he uses σημεῖον in its non-causal sense." Examples of σύμβολον, as 
a matter of fact, are names and sentences, and a σύμβολον stands for a 
thing as a linguistic token, and by doing that it signifies (onuaivew).''° 

If something distinguishes σύμβολον from σημεῖον, it may be the em- 
phasis the former places on the connotation of convention and agree- 
ment, as is suggested at De int. 16)3--6, where the fact that vocalized 
sounds are symbols of affections in the soul and written marks symbols 
of vocalized sounds, is explained by making clear that vocalized sounds 
and written marks are not the same for everybody. Along these lines, at 
De int. 16°28 σύμβολον is used to emphasize that there is no causal rela- 
tion whatsoever between the phonetic material of names and what that 
phonetic material stands for, that the relation between name and signifi- 
catum is conventional, and that there is an association of name and signi- 
ficatum only when some kind of agreement (or σύμβολον) has been estab- 
lished (τὸ δὲ κατὰ συνθήκην, ὅτι φύσει τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν 


nized as identifying the persons involved, unless there is a previous agreement 
that the possessors of each half are the contract partners. 

113 See Pl. Symp. 191D4 ff., Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 46, in Aristotle see Mere. 36026 and 
Gen. corr. 331'24. 

114 See Pol. 1280'39. 

115 It should also be mentioned that in Aristotle the term σύμβολον can also mean 
‘part’, see Pol. 1294435, Eth. Eud. 1239°31, and Gen an. 722°11. 

116 ἐπεὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα διαλέγεσθαι φέροντας, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ὀνόμασιν 
ἀντὶ τῶν πραγμάτων χρώμεθα ὡς συμβόλοις, τὸ συμβαῖνον ἐπὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων ἡγούμεθα συμβαίνειν, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ψήφων τοῖς λογιζο-- 
μένοις. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅμοιον᾽ τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὀνόματα πεπέρανται καὶ τὸ τῶν λόγων 
πλῆθος, τὰ δὲ πράγματα τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἄπειρά ἐστιν. ἀναγκαῖον οὖν πλείω τὸν 
αὐτὸν λόγον καὶ τοὔνομα τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν (Soph. el. 165.6--13). See also 
Sens. 437°12-17: ὁ γὰρ λόγος αἴτιός ἐστι τῆς μαθήσεως ἀκουστὸς, οὐ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκός: ἐξ ὀνομάτων γὰρ σύγκειται, τῶν δ᾽ ὀνομάτων ἕκαστον σύμ- 
βολόν ἐστιν. διόπερ φρονιμώτεροι τῶν ἐκ γενετῆς ἐστερημένων εἰσὶν ἑκατέρας τῆς 
αἰσθήσεως οἱ τυφλοὶ τῶν ἐνεῶν καὶ κωφῶν. 
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γένηται σύμβολον, De int. 1626-28). When σημεῖον or the adjective 
σημαντικόν is used, in contrast, it appears that in order to avoid ambigu- 
ity it is necessary to make explicit that the kind of sign at stake is the 
linguistic or conventional one (sense (ii)) (see Ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ 
φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην, De int. 16°19).'7 

The terms σύμβολον and σημεῖον are as a matter of fact interchange- 
able in De int., to the point that Aristotle refers to the fact that ‘things in 
vocalized sound stand for affections of the soul primordially’ by means 
of both terms within the same paragraph: (i) "Things in vocalized 
sound are symbols of affections of the soul and written marks symbols 
of things in vocalized sound’, while (ii) ‘the primary things of which 
things in vocalized sound are signs, these are for everybody the same af- 
fections of the soul’ (De int. 16'3—8). In the first case the emphasis is on 
convention because the point is not only that things in vocalized sound 
and written marks stand for affections in the soul but that things in vo- 
calized sound and written marks are not the same for everybody. In the 
second case the point is simply that things in vocalized sound stand for 
affections in the soul.''* 

The view that σημεῖον and σύμβολον are synonyms finds support in 
ancient and modern commentators, such as Ammonius, Boethius, Bo- 
nitz, and Steinthal,''” although it has been challenged by Waitz, Auben- 
que, and Kretzmann.'” The challenge is, I think, weak, in view of the 


117 See also De int. 16°33-17°2: ἔστι δὲ λόγος ἅπας μὲν σημαντικός, οὐχ ὡς ὄργανον 
δέ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἴρηται κατὰ συνθήκην. 

118 Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα 
τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ αἱ αὐταί: ὧν 
μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν ταῦτα 
ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά (De int. 1653--8). 

119 Ammonius (In int. 20, 26) makes no distinction between σημεῖον and σύμβολον 
and treats them as indicating the same thing. Boethius translates both terms as 
nota ((. 6. a mark imprinted to identify something) and is consistent with this 
translation in his commentaries. See also Bonitz (1870, 715°12) and Steinthal 
(1863, 186, footnote). 

120 Waitz (1844, 324-325): Ut sibi opponuntur σύμβολα et μιμήματα, sic etiam 
σημεῖα et ὁμοιώματα, co tamen discrimine, ut illa sint κατὰ συνθήκην (pendent 
enim ab iis de quibus homines inter se convenerunt), haec vero in rebus ipsis 
posita sint. According to this view σύμβολα are κατὰ συνθήκην, while σημεῖα 
are not. This view overlooks the fact that in Greek σημεῖα can be κατὰ συνθή- 
κην and that in Aristotle a name is a σημαντική vocalized sound (i.e. a σημεῖον) 
κατὰ συνθήκην (De int. 16°19). For a different critique see Steinthal (1863, 186, 
footnote). Aubenque (1962, 107-109) makes a similar case to that of Waitz. 
According to him, the terminological distinction between σημεῖον and σύμβολον 
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fact that their suggestion collapses if we bear in mind that a name is a 
signifying (σημαντική) vocalized sound according to convention 
(Ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην, De int. 1619), 
which implies that names signify (σημαίνειν) and are signs (σημεῖα) ac- 
cording to convention. 

The verb σημαίνειν is also closely related to δηλοῦν, a term that does 
not necessarily suggest convention and therefore bears no resemblance 


to σύμβολον. AnAoüv usually means ‘to reveal’, ‘to show’, and ‘to indi- 


121 ὌΝ ß } ὶ ᾿ 
cate’, “ and it is used by Aristotle in connection with names and senten- 


corresponds to a distinction between signiftcation and resemblance, and by that he 
refers to a distinction between the relationship between a word and its significa- 
tum — a relationship κατὰ συνθήκην — and the relationship between natural 
events, e.g. smoke and fire — a natural relation. He acknowledges that some- 
times the term may seem ambiguous, but he thinks that the fact that in the 
An. post. σημεῖον is defined as implying a relation “fond&e sur un rapport naturel 
(comme le rapport de cause ä effet)” is enough reason to conclude that in the 
opening lines ofthe De int. σημεῖον suggests a causal relation. Kretzmann (1974, 
7-8) argues that πρωτῶς (‘in the first place’) at De int. 16'6 suggests that the sign 
(σημεῖον) relation — a natural and symptom relation — has logical priority and pri- 
macy over the symbol relation (σύμβολον) — an artificial relation: “Spoken 
sounds are (in the first place) effects indicative oftheir concurrences, mental im- 
pressions” and “the symptom relation is logically prior to the symbol-relation 
between spoken sounds and impressions in the mind of the speaker.” Written 
marks, in Kretzmann’s view, are symptoms (i.e. symbols) neither of spoken 
sounds nor of mental impressions because their presence does not suppose men- 
tal impressions. This reading is difficult, for as we have already pointed out a 
name is σημαντικόν by convention and it is hard to imagine that Aristotle 
would intend σημεῖον and σημαίνειν to systematically refer to a symptomatic re- 
lation while using σημαντικόν to refer to a convention-relation (see in particular 
Kretzmann, 1974, 8). In addition to that, the assumption that σημεῖον speaks for 
a symptomatic or causal-relation does not appear to shed light on the text, for 
Aristotle does not make a point of the fact that affections of the soul may imply 
words and words necessarily suppose affections of the soul. As Kretzmann, 
Chiesa (1986, 214-215) thinks that the πρωτῶς suggests that vocal expressions 
are necessarily signs, 1. 6. imply a psychological content, and only insofar as they 
imply that content they can symbolize or signify in the conventional way. 

121 Aesch. Pers. 5318-19: ὦ νυκτὸς ὄψις ἐμφανὴς ἐνυπνίων, / ὡς κάρτα μοι σαφῶς ἐδή-- 
Awoas κακά. Soph. OT'787—-93: λάθρᾳ δὲ μητρὸς καὶ πατρὸς πορεύομαι / Πυθώδε, 
καί μ᾽ ὁ Φοῖβος ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην / ἄτιμον ἐξέπεμψεν, ἄλλα δ᾽ ἀθλίῳ / Koi δεινὰ καὶ 
δύστηνα προὐφάνη λέγων, / ὡς μητρὶ μὲν χρείη με μειχθῆναι, γένος δ᾽ / ἄτλητον 
ἀνθρώποισι δηλώσοιμ᾽ ὁρᾶν, ἡφονεὺς δ᾽ ἐσοίμην τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. Similar 
usages can also be traced in Aristotle, as in Pol. 1279°15, 128537, and De 
an. 430°21. 
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122 


ces to say that a name or a sentence indicates something. “ Newman, 


commenting on Pol. 1253°1 ff., assumes a considerable difference be- 
tween ‘indicating’ (δηλοῦν) and ‘signifying’ (σημαίνειν). 5 Indeed, an un- 
suspecting reader of the De int. may easily jump to a similar conclusion 
when reading: 


τὸ δὲ κατὰ συνθήκην, ὅτι φύσει τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν γένηται 
σύμβολον: ἐπεὶ δηλοῦσί γέ τι καὶ οἱ ἀγράμματοι ψόφοι, οἷον θηρίων, ὧν οὐδέν 


ἐστιν ὄνομα, (16426.--29). 


[Names signify] according to convention, because none of them [signifies] 
by nature, but [i.e. on the contrary they signify] when they come to be a 
symbol. For unarticulated noises, as for instance those of wild animals, none 
of which is a name, do indicate something. 


One may think that δηλοῦν here is a technical term that applies to the 
unarticulated noises of wild beasts, that it is used in contrast with σημαί-- 
νειν, and that wild beasts indicate but do not signify. One may even 
think that wild beasts indicate but do not signify on the grounds that 
their noises are not conventional but by nature. That, however, need 
not be the case, because the word θηρίων — which designates wild or 
brute animals in opposition to men, cattle, birds, and fish? — appears 
to suggest that Aristotle does not have in mind here the conventional 
vocal sounds, i.e. vocalized sounds of birds (see Hist. an. 536°8 ff.), 


122 See Metaph. 1023°23 and Ph. 2251. The term was previously used in semantic 
context by Plato with the sense of ‘to indicate’, ‘to mean’, ‘to signify”. 
Cra. 434C10-12: Πότερον οὖν τό τε ῥῶ καὶ τὸ σῖγμα ἔοικεν ἀμφότερα τῷ αὐτῷ, 
καὶ δηλοῖ ἐκείνοις τε τὸ αὐτὸ τελευτῶντος τοῦ ῥῶ καὶ ἡμῖν τοῦ σῖγμα, ἢ τοῖς 
ἑτέροις ἡμῶν οὐ δηλοῖ; 

123 Newman (1887, II, 123): “so the words σημεῖον and σημαίνειν are used in [1259}} 
11 and 12 in contrast to δηλοῦν 14 (Vict. ‘signa dant, haec enim notio est verbi 
σημαίνειν : homines autem oratione declarant aperiuntque, hoc enim valet ver- 
bum δηλοῦν). The full force of δηλοῦν appears in Pol. 3.8.1279 b 15.” Happ 
and Bolton also make distinctions between σημαίνειν and δηλοῦν. According 
to Happ (1971, 795, ff.) δηλοῦν indicates the manifestation of φωνή, while 
σημαίνειν that of λόγος, which is the opposite of what Newman says. Bolton 
(1976, 527) takes σημαίνειν to mean ‘to fix on that something’, and δηλοῦν ‘to 
display something explicitly’. The distinction is certainly not Aristotelian, and 
Bolton, as a matter of fact, does not provide parallel examples. His only instance 
of this contrast between σημαίνειν and δηλοῦν is supposed to be found at An. 
post. 93’29—94°2, where he takes δηλοῦν to be a synonym of δεικνύναι, a 
move criticized by Irwin (1982, 243-244, footnote 4), who rightly considers 
that δηλοῦν need not necessarily mean to demonstrate. 


124 See Hdt. 3. 108. 
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and perhaps not even the mating-vocalized sounds of frogs, which are 
vocal sounds with a specific function in the social environment of 
frogs. Aristotle seems to be thinking of forms of vocal sound such as 
the spontaneous shriek of an ape when stung by an insect,'” which 
may indicate something or stand for something (e.g. pain) but are not 
cases of vocalized sound, in view of the fact that they are not intended 
for communication. '” 

The point of the passage is that even forms of vocal sound that do 
not entail communication indicate something. However, the passage 
does not say, nor does it imply, that among vocal sounds intended for 
communication (e.g. mating-vocalized sounds of frogs, the singing of 
birds, and human language) some simply indicate and some signify. Ar- 
istotelian testimonies, as a matter of fact, contradict such a view showing 
that the two terms are interchangeable and synonymous, or as Gusmani 
puts it, they are “espressioni funzionalmente equivalente.”'” Indeed, 
given that assertive sentences (ἔστι δὲ eis λόγος ἀποφαντικὸς ἢ ὁ ἕν 
δηλῶν ἢ ὁ συνδέσμῳ εἷς, De int. 17.15-- 16) ἢ as well as the vocal sounds 
or noises of wild beasts indicate (ἐπεὶ δηλοῦσί γέ τι καὶ οἱ ἀγράμματοι 
ψόφοι, οἷον θηρίων, De int. 1628 --29), it is clear that in Aristotle’s 
view both human and animal vocalized sound indicate (δηλοῦν). Simi- 
larly both human and animal vocalized sound signify, for an assertive 
sentence signifies (Ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην, 


125 I will return to this form of vocal sound in Section 5.2. 

126 Notice also that Aristotle is not interested in giving a definition of these vocal 
sounds and does not openly label them as ‘by nature’. It would be irrelevant to 
label them as ‘by nature’, though they are things animals do naturally. Due to 
the fact that an enunciator does not enounce these vocal sounds as tokens that 
stand for something with the view of letting a receptor know about that some- 
thing, these vocal sounds are not proper forms of communication. They are not 
linguistic signs, and therefore they are not vocalized sounds. I will return to 
these animal vocal sounds and passage De int. 1626-29 in Part 5. 

127 Gusmani (1992, 24, see footnote 22) draws attention to (i) the synonymy of the 
expressions σημαίνειν ἕν and δηλοῦν ἕν, the contraposition of ἕν δηλοῖ and μὴ τι 
σημαίνει in An. post. 85}19, (ii) the fact that in Cat. 3.10 ff. the switch from 
σημαίνειν to δηλοῦν appears to be a matter of variation and style, and (11) the 
fact that in Plato δηλοῦν is interchangeable with σημαίνειν, even thought in 
Cra. 394C2 it may be translated as ‘to reveal’, 1. e. to reveal the essence or nature 
of something (see also (ἴα. 393D4- E9). 

128 A second instance is to be found at De int. 20°14 if we read δηλούμενον with the 
Marcianus 201 instead of συγκείμενον: τὸ δὲ ἕν κατὰ πολλῶν ἢ πολλὰ καθ᾽ ἑνὸς 
καταφάναι ἢ ἀποφάναι, ἐὰν μὴ ἕν τι ἦ τὸ ἐκ τῶν πολλῶν δηλούμενον, οὐκ ἔστι 
κατάφασις μία οὐδὲ ἀπόφασις, De int. 2014. See also Rh. 140452. 
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De int. 16°19; Λόγος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ σημαντική, De int. 16°26), as well as an- 
imal vocalized sounds do (ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος ἐστὶ 
σημεῖον (...) μέχρι γὰρ τούτου ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθε, τοῦ ἔχειν αἴσθησιν 
λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος καὶ ταῦτα σημαίνειν ἀλλήλοις, Pol. 1253°10— 14). More- 
over, animal vocalized sound must necessarily signify, for every vocal- 
ized sound per se, i.e. qua vocalized sound, signifies (De an. 420630 — 
33).'” The semantic references of σημαίνειν, σύμβολον and δηλοῦν are in- 
terchangeable, and the terms are therefore synonyms. 

Thus far it has been thoroughly explained what a vocalized sound is 
and what it means for it to signify. Now, anticipating the treatment of 
the significatum and thought in Parts 3 and 4, I would like to linger on 
why Aristotle specifies that signs signify ‘something? (τι) that is ‘one’ (ἕν). 


2.3 Signs Signify Something that is One 
2.3.1 Signifying Tı and "EN 


Having explained ‘what a sign is’ and ‘what it is to signify’, and before 
plunging into the study of ‘what is signified’ in the next part of this 
work, we should tackle a last relevant feature of signs and signification: 
the fact that signs signify something specific, something that is one 
(σημαίνει μέν τι, De int. 16°116-17, 16°28, 16°19-20, 21'10-20, ἕν 
σημαίνει, De int. 1817, 19°8-9, 1715-16). It is necessary to spend 
some time on this issue for two reasons: first, because ‘signifying some- 
thing specific and one’ is a necessary feature of signification. Second, be- 
cause the issue of unity (ἕν) — as Aristotle recognizes when he refuses to 
handle the matter in De int. 17°11-15 --ἶ is a subject matter of Meta- 


129 See Ax (1978, 260, note 48) “Eine Trenung von σημαίνειν und δηλοῦν wider- 
spricht dem Gebrauch beider Verben (und ihrer Ableitungen) in unseren Text- 
en. Sie werden unterschiedslos und in beliebigem Wechsel für Mensch- und 
Tiersprache verwendet (σημαντικός φωνή, 420632; σημεῖα Mensch und Tier, 
608220; σημεϊονφωνή, 1253all; σημαίνειν Το, 1253a13; 8mAoüv/Aöyos, 
1253a14; σημαίνεινγλόγος, 895411; δηλοῦν παῖδες und θηρία, 895a13; δηλοῦν 
Mensch und Tier, 16428).᾽ Irwin (1982, 243, footnote 4) sees no clear or con- 
sistent difference of use or of truth-conditions between the two terms and takes 
them to be interchangeable (Top. 1021, 18, 10138, 12026, Cat. 3?10-21, De 
int. 16°19, 28, An. post. 85°19-20). 

130 An account of ‘unity’ is a subject matter of Ontology, i.e. Metaphysics, and 
considering that the talk at De int. 1711-15 is about the λόγος or account of 
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physics, and this may incline us to think that what is signified is essen- 
tially and primordially things such as substances, categorial entities, and 
external objects.” Here, I want to show that this need not be the case, 
while in Part 4 I shall explain that Aristotle emphasizes the fact that vo- 
calized sounds and linguistic expressions signify properly speaking psy- 
chological events. In this section, therefore, I will first explain very 
briefly why signs signify ‘something specific and one’, and then, by an- 
alyzing the signification of ‘goat-stag’, I will show that signification need 
not be aimed at existing things, substances, categorial entities, or exter- 
nal objects. 

It strikes one as obvious that the identity of the significatum must be a 
necessary condition for a noun to signify. If a name or vocalized sound 
(e.g. ‘man’) signified something that is X and is not-X (e.g. man and 
not-man), rather than one specific thing, e.g. man, it would not be pos- 
sible to communicate to someone that we are referring to X and not to 
not-X, and we would even face the risk of getting confused when 
thinking on our own. [ἽΝ᾽ stood for both X and not-X simoultaneous- 
ly, and I meant to tell you X, you would not be able to understand 
whether I mean X or not-X when I say ‘N’. If a name or vocalized 
sound signified simultaneously a plurality of things, we would not be 
able to signify and indicate X or man, and we would be condemned 
to sheer and absolute ambiguity, and communication would be impos- 
sible. 


man, commentators refer to Metaph. VI 12 and VIII 6, see for instance Zanatta 
(1992, 181) and De int. 2012-19: τὸ δὲ ἕν κατὰ πολλῶν ἢ πολλὰ καθ᾽ ἑνὸς κατα- 
φάναι ἢ ἀποφάναι, ἐὰν μὴ ἕν τι ἦ τὸ ἐκ τῶν πολλῶν συγκείμενον, οὐκ ἔστι κατάφασις 
μία οὐδὲ ἀπόφασις. λέγω δὲ ἕν οὐκ ἐὰν ὄνομα ἕν ἦ κείμενον, μὴ ἦ δὲ ἕν τι ἐξ ἐκείνων, 
οἷον ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἴσως ἐστὶ καὶ ζῷον καὶ δίπουν καὶ ἥμερον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἕν τι γίγνεται ἐκ 
τούτων: ἐκ δὲ τοῦ λευκοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου καὶ τοῦ βαδίζειν οὐχ ἕν. 

131 The indefinite pronoun (τις, τι) is frequently used by Aristotle to indicate the 
distinctiveness and individuality of something (De int. 2119, 31, Cat. 325-- 
26, 1'25-26). Bonitz describes this usage as an expression of the indivisibility 
ofa subject, individual or particular, that is to say, as the indivisibility of a pri- 
mary substance (e.g. this particular man), or the indivisibility of a secondary 
substance (e.g. the species man). The term ἄτομον in Aristotle is, as a matter 
of fact, to be translated as individual. See Bonitz (1870, 763°31-35): “peculiaris 
philosophica dictionis est usus pron idef ad significandam τὴν ἀτομότατα (τὸ Ti 
προσκείμενον παραστατικόν ἐστι τῆς τοῦ ὑποκειμένου ἀτομότητος) Ita quidem ut 
vel significetur τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, vel εἶδος τι distinctum ab universo genere.” 
See also Weidemann (2002, 378): “...nicht etwas ausdrückt, daß von einem 
so und so beschaffene, sondern viel mehr, daß von einem ganz bestimmten (weißen) 


Mensch die Rede ist (vgl. Top. IV 1, 121 a 37-39...).” 
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In the Metaph. , where just as in the De int. the significatum is ‘some- 
thing’ and ‘one’ (Metaph. 1006°12-13), Aristotle provides an argument 
that runs along these lines. In Metaph. T to ‘say’, ‘signify’ or “indicate 
something to oneself or somebody else’ is of necessity to ‘say’, ‘signify’ 
or ‘indicate something’ (σημαίνειν τι, λέγοι τι, Metaph. 1006'21-22), and 
by ‘something’ (τι) it is meant that the significatum is something in par- 
ticular (τοδί, Metaph. 1006°30)'”” and delimited (τι ἔσται ὡρισμένον, Met- 
aph. 1006'25, 1008°34)'” that cannot be and not be, 1. 6. it cannot be X 
and not-X (Metaph. 1005°35-"3 and οὐκ ἂν πᾶν οὕτως καὶ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχοι, 
1006°30-31). For if the significatum were and were not X at the same 
time, that is, if it were X and not-X simultaneously, a linguistic expres- 
sion would signify a plurality ofthings simultaneously (X and everything 
is not-X, e.g. Y, Z...) (ἄπειρα 1006°6) and discourse would be impos- 
sible (see Metaph. 1006'22-24, in particular ἀναιρῶν γὰρ Aoyov, 
1006°22, and ἀλλ᾽ ἄπειρα σημαίνειν φαίη, φανερὸν ὅτι οὐκ ἂν ein λόγος, 
1006°5-7). It would be impossible not simply because communication 
would be hampered as described above, but also because if a linguistic 


132 πρῶτον μὲν οὖν δῆλον ὡς τοῦτό γ᾽ αὐτὸ ἀληθές, ὅτι σημαίνει τὸ ὄνομα τὸ εἶναι ἢ μὴ 
εἶναι τοδί, ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἂν πᾶν οὕτως καὶ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχοι, Metaph. 100628--320. The 
phrase τὸ ὄνομα τὸ εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι can syntactically be construed and translated in 
two ways: (i) either taking εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι in attributive position depending on 
τὸ ὄνομα τὸ, “the word ‘being’ or the word ‘not being’ signifies something spe- 
cific,” see Bonitz (1978/79, ad loc.), (ii) or taking τὸ εἶναι ἢ un εἶναι to be a syn- 
tagma of its own “a name signifies the fact that a particular thing is or is not,” 
see also Cassin and Narcy (1998, ad loc.), and Kirwan (1971, ad loc.). Several as- 
pects of this phrase troubled Alexander (In metaph. 275, 31 ΕΠ), but the most rel- 
evant difficulty detected by the interpreters here is εἶναι in construal (i), first be- 
cause the refutation of the challenger of the principle of non-contradiction 
(rom now on PNC) requires that the chalenger say ‘something whatever’ 
and not necessarily εἶναι (Metaph. 1006°21), and second because in this refuta- 
tion one would rather avoid eivaı, particularly in its existential sense, for if 
one said X is’ or X is not’ a petitio principi would occur, something Aristotle 
expressis verbis wants to avoid (Metaph. 1006518 -- 21). It seems to me, however, 
that construal (i) does not necessarily imply a petitio principi, because εἶναι here 
may be intended as a random example of an ὄνομα, an example that could be 
substituted for any other example, e.g. Socrates, goat-stag, white, etc. Along 
these lines, construal (i) simply says: a word or noun ‘N’ signifies something 
specific. Nevertheless, with Cassin and Narcy (1998, 187-188), I think that 
construal (ii) is the most natural in this context. 

133 If a word had an infinite number of significata discourse would be impossible 
because not to signify one single definite thing is to signify nothing, and if 
words did not signify, discourse and dialogue among people and with oneself 
would be eliminated. See Metaph. 1006°6-11. 
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expression signified something that is X and not-X, ontological and log- 
ical absurdities would follow: If a linguistic expression ‘N’ (e.g. ‘man’) 
signified X (man) and not-X (not-man), obviously the linguistic expres- 
sion ‘not-N’ ('not-man’) would signify the same as the linguistic expres- 
sion ‘N’ (*man’), i.e. X (man) and not-X (not-man). And if this were 
the case, we would have to think of X and all things in the world in 
a contradictory way,'”* because if X is not-X, then X being not-X 
has to be Y, and because Y has also got to be not-Y, X is also not- 
Y.'’® Hence, if things are and are not (i.e. if contradictories are true 
at the same time) all things would be the same and one. One and the 
same thing, for instance, would be man and ship (Metaph. 1007°18- 
23), and as a result all words would have the same significatum and be 
synonyms.'” Not only that, if X and not-X are the same, denial 


134 ei δὲ μὴ σημαίνει ἕτερον τὸ ἄνθρωπος καὶ τὸ μὴ ἄνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τὸ μὴ εἶναι 
ἀνθρώπῳ τοῦ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ, ὥστ᾽ ἔσται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι" ἕν 
γὰρ ἔσται (Metaph. 1006°22-25). 

135 ἄτοπον γὰρ εἰ ἑκάστῳ ἡ μὲν αὐτοῦ ἀπόφασις ὑπάρξει, ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρου ὃ μὴ ὑπάρχει 
αὐτῷ οὐχ ὑπάρξει: λέγω δ᾽ οἷον εἰ ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν τὸν ἄνθρωπον ὅτι οὐκ ἄνθρωπος, 
δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἢ τριήρης ἢ οὐ τριήρης. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἡ κατάφασις, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν 
ἀπόφασιν᾽ εἰ δὲ μὴ ὑπάρχει Ti κατάφασις, ἥ γε ἀπόφασις ὑπάρξει μᾶλλον ἢ ἡ 
αὐτοῦ. εἰ οὖν κἀκείνη ὑπάρχει, ὑπάρξει καὶ ἡ τῆς τριήρους᾽ εἰ δ᾽ αὕτη, καὶ ἡ κατάφα- 
σις (Metaph. 1007530.- 2). 

136 Synonymy in Metaph. T is introduced at 1006°11-20. There it is asserted that a 
noun signifies something, something that is one, e.g. “what it is to be for a man’ 
cannot signify that which ‘what it is not to be for a man’ signifies. This is the 
case of signification in its strict sense, for we should not confuse proper signi- 
fication, which consists in a linguistic expression standing for some one definite 
thing, and attributive signification, i.e. signification in the sense of 'signifying 
something of something’ (σημαίνει ... καθ᾽ ἑνὸς), e.g. ‘man is white’. If we 
take attributive signification to be proper signification, ‘educated’, ‘pale’, and 
‘man’ would signify one single thing, so that if man is pale, man will ipso 
‚facto simoultaneously have all possible predicates, even contradictory ones. As 
a result, it will be possible to say that all things would be one and synonyms. 
Although Aristotle does not spell it out, if proper signification is understood 
as signifying a significatum that is not one but a plurality, that would be equiv- 
alent to taking one single significatum to be educated, pale, and man, but not in a 
predicative sense, as man having two predicates, but as three disparate things 
ranked as unity. Once again, it follows that all things would be one and syno- 
nyms. Every invalidation of PNC results in ontological monism and radical syn- 
onymy. This shows, in addition, that the notion of synonymy at Metr- 
aph. 100618 is not the standard Aristotelian notion of synonymy presented 
in Cat. 1’6-12, where synonyms are things that have a common term and 
the definition of their essence is the same, although the things in question 
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would be futile and there would not be contradictory pairs, with the re- 
sult that not only signification would be impossible but also all the log- 
ical presuppositions on which the De int. — a treatise on contradictory 
pairs — is grounded, would collapse. 

It is clear from the former argument that a significatum must be some- 
thing that is one and delimited, in the sense that it has an identity of its 
own that distinguishes it from everything else, 1. e. if the significatum is X, 
it cannot be not-X. A significatum must be something with an identity of 
its own not simply because the exercise of communication demands it 


so, but chiefly because that is the way reality and things in the world 
137 


are,'”” and that is also the way we grasp them (Metaph. 1016°1-3).'? 


are different qua species, e.g. man and ox are synonyms in respect to animal. At 
Metaph. 100618 the things that are synonym are man, a substance, educated 
and pale, predicates, and the passage implies that one may talk of all things 
being synonymous. Bonitz (1978/79, ad loc.) translates ‘"bedeutungsgleich’. 
Alexander (In metaph. 280, 20-21) was troubled by this usage of synonymy. 
For an analysis and critique of his complaint see Cassin and Narcy (1998, 
197-201). 

137 Ithink that Aristotle, with the exceptions treated in the Soph. el., would accept 
the dictum ‘reality/ontology conditions language’, that is clearly implied at Metr- 
aph. 1006°20-25, where it is said that the problem of the denial of the PNC is 
not fundamentally a linguistic problem, but an ontological problem, and it is a 
linguistic problem only insofar as it is an ontological problem: τὸ δ᾽ ἀπορούμενον 
οὐ τοῦτό ἐστιν, εἰ ἐνδέχεται TO αὐτὸ ἅμα εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι ἄνθρωπον TO ὄνομα, ἀλλὰ 
τὸ πρᾶγμα. εἰ δὲ μὴ σημαίνει ἕτερον τὸ ἄνθρωπος καὶ τὸ μὴ ἄνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ 
τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ τοῦ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ, ὥστ᾽ ἔσται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ 
εἶναι: ἕν γὰρ ἔσται. Nonetheless, Metaph. Γ in general, in particular 1006°20-25, 
privileges the linguistic level over the ontological one. In Metaph. T Aristotle 
speaks of synonymy and homonymy as if they had an incidence on the way 
things and the world are, e.g. Metaph. 1006’11-18 and in particular 
100627—28: ei δὲ ἔσται ἕν [the terms “λώπιον᾽ and “indrriov’], ἕν σημανεῖ τὸ 
ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐδέδεικτο ὅτι ἕτερον σημαίνει. Signification 
is in fact introduced as something self-evident that does not need explanation 
and is not to be counter-argued. That is so because signifying something is 
through Metaph. T a self-evident truth on which all arguments in favour of 
PNC are grounded. See Metaph. 1006'22-23, 100730, 1008'22, °7=11, 
1010°24-26, 1012'22-24, ?5-8 and see also Cassin and Narcy (1998, 38 
and 189). 

138 This argument does not imply that a vocalized sound cannot stand for multiple 
significata. It is one thing to say that a vocalized sound simultaneously stands for 
different things, and another to say that it could stand for different significata on 
different occasions and circumstances. A vocalized sound certainly can have dif- 
ferent significata, provided that it does not refer to them simultaneously and each 
one of those significata is an entity of its own. Animal (ζῷον) (Cat. 151 --3), for 
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If we take it out of its context in Metaph. and applied it to language, 
this argument for the necessary unity and identity'”” of ‘what is signified’ 
may at first sight imply a problem. The argument seems to operate at the 
level of things like man and white, that is to say, substances and predi- 
cates, while in De int. affections of the soul, 1. e. thoughts, are ‘primarely 
signified’, and the things that are said to be signified are not only aman 
(De int. 2110-20) or a color (De int. 18°17), but also the concept of 
man (De int. 20°16-18), the denial of the universal man (e.g. οὐκ 
ἄνθρωπος, De int. 1630), a mere mental representation such as a goat- 
stag (καὶ γὰρ ὁ τραγέλαφος σημαίνει μέν τι, De int. 16'16-17), the state 
of affairs signified by a verb (αὐτὰ μὲν οὖν καθ᾽ αὑτὰ λεγόμενα τὰ 
ῥήματα ὀνόματά ἐστι καὶ σημαίνει τι, De int. 16°19-20), and even what 
assertive sentences express, i.e. the content of an affirmation or a deni- 
al.'* 

What is primordially signified is a thought and need not be a 
thought of an existing thing, e.g. a substance, a categorial property, 
for we signify abstract entities such as numbers, as well as non-existing 
entities and state of affairs. Indeed, if we consider that (i) that which pri- 
marily and in the strict sense is a unity, 1. 6. unit per se, is the essence that 
determines and defines what something is,'* 1. 6. the formal aspect of 


instance, signifies both a man and a painting, and it signifies these two things 
separately because each one of them is an entity ofits own. Aristotle recognizes 
as a necessary feature of human language that words and sentences have differ- 
ent significata, and that is actually one of the reasons sophisms arise, see Soph. 
el. 164°6—-13: ἐπεὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα διαλέγεσθαι φέροντας, ἀλλὰ 
τοῖς ὀνόμασιν ἀντὶ τῶν πραγμάτων χρώμεθα ὡς συμβόλοις, τὸ συμβαῖνον ἐπὶ τῶν 
ὀνομάτων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων ἡγούμεθα συμβαίνειν, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ψήφων 
τοῖς λογιζομένοις. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅμοιον τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὀνόματα πεπέρανται καὶ τὸ 
τῶν λόγων πλῆθος, τὰ δὲ πράγματα τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἄπειρά ἐστιν. ἀναγκαῖον οὖν 
πλείω τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον καὶ τοὔνομα τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν. 

139 Being one implies being auto-identical (τὸ ταὐτόν, cf. Cat. 4'10-11: Μάλιστα δὲ 
ἴδιον τῆς οὐσίας δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ ταὐτὸν καὶ Ev ἀριθμῷ ὃν τῶν ἐναντίων εἶναι δεκτικόν), 
and this is what determines the identity οἵα thing. It should be noticed that Ar- 
istotle at Metaph. 1003°27 ff. appears to handle ταὐτό as the identity of sub- 
stance, ὅμοιον as the identity of quality, yet this terminological distinction is 
not rigorously maintained. He points out that ταὐτό is said in the same senses 
as one is said, see Metaph. 1018°4-5. 

140 Λόγος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ σημαντική, ἧς τῶν μερῶν τι σημαντικόν ἐστι κεχωρισμένον, ὡς 
φάσις ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡς κατάφασις (De int. 16°26-28). 

141 Second substances and all items classified under the categories are one in ἃ de- 
rivative way that depends in the primary way in which primary substance is 
one. Second substances, for instance, are one thanks to the unity of first substan- 
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substances and categorial entities,'"” and that (ii) that which our cogni- 
tive apparatus and intellect grasp is precisely that formal aspect (De 
an. 431°20—432°3),'" it is clear that: (a) what is available to us to be sig- 
nified is not a man, but the form of man, (b) what is available to our 
intellect is a formal unity, and (c) insofar as the form is grasped by 
our intellect, that form is in our soul and is a thought. It follows from 
this that what is available for us to signify in intellectual terms is a 
unity per se and is properly speaking a thought and a form, not an exter- 
nal object qua external object, i.e. an external object with its matter. 
Moreover, if we consider that we signify non-existing entities such as 
goat-stag, it appears that (d) our cognitive apparatus has the power to 
create objects of signification that are ‘something and one’, and that 
(e) the things that ‘are’ need not be the forms of substances and external 
objects. It appears that what is available for us to signify is what is in our 


ces, because if first substances did not exist, second substances would not exist 
and would not have a specific feature that makes them one. E.g. an individual 
particular man! has an essence or formal feature that makes it a man, a formal 
feature that is also present in the different individuals, man”, man’... man”, a 
formal feature, which insofar as it is the same form of ontological organization 
present in every man, is the same in every man and unifies all men under a sin- 
gle species (εἶδος). This view seems to be quite patent in Metaph. 1006°32-34, 
λέγω δὲ τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν τοῦτο᾽ εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος, ἂν ἦ τι ἄνθρωπος, τοῦτ᾽ 
ἔσται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι, where ἂν fi τι ἄνθρωπος appears to mean ‘whenever 
something is ἃ man’, 1. 6. ‘for everything that is ἃ man’. Along these lines the 
translation runs: 1 mean that ‘one’ signifies the following: if this is a man, 
whenever something is a man, this will be being for a man’. This imples that 
the unity is in the continuity of the second substance man through all cases 
where it is found and to which the term ‘man’ can be applied. Alternatively 
ἂν ἦ τι ἄνθρωπος can be understood as ‘provided that (in the case that) some- 
thing is a man’. In this case the translation runs: ‘I mean that ‘one’ signifies 
the following: if this is a man, provided that (in the case that) something is a 
man, this will be being for a man’. As Cassin and Narcy (1998, ad loc.) I prefer 
the first construal on the grounds that some nouns do not have significata that 
exist, e.g. goat-stag. 

142 Essences are unities fouf court because insofar as they are ‘being’, they are eo ipso 
unities (Metaph. 1045°3-4: καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι εὐθὺς ἕν τί ἐστιν ὥσπερ καὶ ὄν τι, 
being and one are not the same but are coextensive, see Metaph. 1003522 -- 
26.), and insofar as they are ‘being’ in the strictest and first sense (πρὸς ἕν see 
Metaph. T 2), they are unities in the strictest and first sense. 

143 De an. 431°20-432°3 suggests that what is available for us to intellect of things 
is their formal aspect, not things with their material aspects. I take it that ana- 
logically sense-perception cognizes perceptual form, not matter, and something 
similar should apply to phantasia. 
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soul and that a thing in the soul, qua significatum, is a ‘something’ that is 


Before turning to the study of thoughts qua objects of signification 
in Part 3, I would like to analyze the concepts of not-man and goat-stag 
in order to show that our cognitive apparatus in Aristotle’s theoretical 
frame must have the power to create objects of signification that are 
‘something’ and ‘one’, and exist only in our soul. My analysis here 
will be strictly limited to showing that according to Aristotle our cog- 
nitive apparatus has such power. In Part 3 I will give clues as to how, 
according to Aristotle, the soul constructs objects of signification that 
are ‘something’ and ‘one’. 


2.3.2 Not-Man and Goat-Stag as Significata,Tı and ἝΝ 


The word ‘goat-stag’, although it does not stand for anything in the 
world, is explicitly said to signify something (καὶ γὰρ ὁ τραγέλαφος 
σημαίνει μέν τι, De int. 16°16-17, cf. An. post. 92’4—8), while the 
word 'not-man’ is said to signify one thing, although that thing is ‘in- 
definite’ (τὸ γὰρ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος ὄνομα μὲν οὐ λέγω ἀλλὰ ἀόριστον ὄνομα, 
-- ἕν γάρ πως σημαίνει ἀόριστον, De int. 19’8-9). How can non-existent 
and indefinite entities such as ‘goat-stag’ and ‘not-man’ be signified? 
What makes such entities ‘something’ and ‘one’? 

A clue as to the unity of goat-stag and not-man can be found in the 
Metaph. (1006'34-"7), where interestingly enough it is stated that a def- 
inition or account (λόγος) is a touchstone for the recognition of a signi- 
ficatum and its unity: 


(...) διαφέρει δ᾽ οὐθὲν οὐδ᾽ ei πλείω τις φαίη σημαίνειν μόνον δὲ ὡρισμένα, τεθείη 
γὰρ ἂν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ λόγῳ ἕτερον ὄνομα᾽ λέγω δ᾽ οἷον, εἰ μὴ φαίη τὸ ἄνθρωπος ἕν 
σημαίνειν, πολλὰ δέ, ὧν ἑνὸς μὲν εἷς λόγος τὸ ζῷον δίπουν, εἶεν δὲ καὶ ἕτεροι 
πλείους, ὡρισμένοι δὲ τὸν ἀριθμόν’ τεθείη γὰρ ἂν ἴδιον ὄνομα καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
τὸν λόγον᾽ εἰ δὲ μή τεθείη, ἀλλ᾽ ἄπειρα σημαίνειν φαίη, φανερὸν ὅτι οὐκ ἂν εἴη 
λόγος: 

(...) It would not make any difference at all, even if the contender asserts 
that [a name] signifies many things, provided these things are limited in 
number, for one could assign to each account a different name. I mean 
for instance, if the contender asserts that ‘man’ signifies not only one 
thing, but many things, one of which has the account ‘two-footed animal’, 
there would be many other accounts, though they would be limited in 
number. One could in fact assign a particular name to each account. 
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And if one were not able to do that, but claimed that [a name] signifies in- 
finitely many things, it is obvious that discourse would not be possible. 


The point of this passage is that a name can have a plurality of significata 
provided that each significatum is something specific, i.e. a unity (τοδί 
and ἕν, 1006°30-31), and the significata are limited in number. If signifi- 
cata are limited in number, one could assign without confusion a distinct 
definition to each name on different occasions. However, the most 
striking feature of this text is that that to which a name is given is the 
sort of thing of which an account can be given, and among the sort 
ofthings of which an account can be given we not only have substances 
like man (λέγω δὲ τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν τοῦτο’ ei τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος, ἂν fi τι 
ἄνθρωπος, τοῦτ᾽ ἔσται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι, Metaph. 1006.22 -- 324) but also a 
notion such as the one referred by the name 'not-being’ (πρῶτον μὲν οὖν 
δῆλον ὡς τοῦτό γ᾽ αὐτὸ ἀληθές, ὅτι σημαίνει τὸ ὄνομα τὸ εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι 
τοδί, ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἂν πᾶν οὕτως καὶ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχοι, Metaph. 1006'29-31). 

The use of the term ‘account’ or ‘explanation’ (λόγος) is very rele- 
vant. Aristotle does not talk here of definition in a technical sense (öpı- 
σμός, see An. post. 9226-32) because definitions have only essences 
(existent things) as definienda.'** He prefers the term ‘account’ or ‘ex- 
planation’ (Aöyos) precisely because the object of an account need not 
be an essence and can be anything meant by a word. It is in fact possible 
to give an account of what the word ‘triangle’ signifies as well as of the 
thing triangle. The latter would be an account technically labeled as def- 
inition, and the former an account we could simply label as account or 
as nominal definition. 

It follows that if ‘not-man’ and ‘goat-stag’ do not stand for existent 
entities, then there are not definitions stricto sensu of these words, but 
only accounts or nominal definitions.'* 
though they do not account for an existing thing, must refer to ‘a some- 


Accounts, however, even 


144 A definition stricto sensu (ὁρισμός) is an account and explanation of what an ex- 
istent thing is, An. post. 92526--32: Ei ἄρα ὁ ὁριζόμενος δείκνυσιν ἢ τί ἐστιν ἢ τί 
σημαίνει τοὔνομα, εἰ μὴ ἔστι μηδαμῶς τοῦ τί ἐστιν, εἴη ἂν ὁ ὁρισμὸς λόγος ὀνόματι 
τὸ αὐτὸ σημαίνων. ἀλλ᾽ ἄτοπον. πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ καὶ μὴ οὐσιῶν ἂν εἴη καὶ τῶν 
μὴ ὄντων’ σημαίνειν γὰρ ἔστι καὶ τὰ μὴ ὄντα. ἔτι πάντες οἱ λόγοι ὁρισμοὶ ἂν εἶεν" 
εἴη γὰρ ἂν ὄνομα θέσθαι ὁποιῳοῦν λόγῳ, ὥστε ὅρους ἂν διαλεγοίμεθα πάντες καὶ 
ἡ ᾿Ιλιὰς ὁρισμὸς ἂν ein. See also 93038. Ἴ0. 

145 See ἀνάγκη γὰρ τὸν εἰδότα τὸ τί ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος ἢ ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν, εἰδέναι καὶ ὅτι ἔστιν 
(τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὃν οὐδεὶς οἶδεν ὅ τι ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ τί μὲν σημαίνει ὁ λόγος ἢ τὸ ὄνομα, ὅταν 
εἴπω τραγέλαφος, τί δ᾽ ἐστὶ τραγέλαφος ἀδύνατον εἰδέναι (An. post. 92)4--8), and 
τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὃν οὐδαμοῦ εἶναι: ποῦ γάρ ἐστι τραγέλαφος ἢ σφίγξ; (Phys. 208°30-31). 
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thing’ (τι), for as the quoted text implies, a name may have different sig- 
nificata, but those significata are limited in number (ὡρισμένα). And insofar 
as the significata are limited in number, they are limited in number of in- 
dividual items, each of which has an individual account of its own, and 
is said expressis verbis to be one thing (ἕν σημαίνειν, ὧν ἑνὸς μὲν εἷς λόγος). 

What is then the kind of unity proper to non-existent things or lex- 
ical entities and things given nominal definitions? Quite obviously it is 
not an ontological unity, but a logical or linguistic unity, i.e. a unity to 
be found in the structure or syntax of the accounts of ‘triangle’ (what 
the word signifies), ‘'not-man’, and ‘goat-stag’. The question about 
the unity of ‘goat-stag’, therefore, boils down to the question about 
the unity of its nominal definition. I will now answer this question, 
and later, in Part 3, I shall inquire into the intellectual mechanisms 
that allow us, according to Aristotle, to conceive of the unity of entities 
such as ‘goat-stag’. 


2.3.3 Logical Aspects of the Unity of Nominal Definition 


Although Aristotle does not provide definitions of goat-stag and not- 
man, he does provide a paradigmatic definition or account of a non-ex- 
istent entity, on the basis of which we can gain an idea of how an Ar- 
istotelian nominal definition οἵα non-exitend entity is to be formulated. 
The paradigmatic nominal definition in question is that of ‘void’, some- 
thing that according to Aristotle does not exist and whose account he 
presents as the account of a word:'” 


Näf.': Void is place in which there is nothing!” 


146 See Phys. 213°30-214°16 where Aristotle first refers to void as an ὄνομα, ex- 
plains why and how people come to believe in its existence, and shows by re- 
ductio ad absurdum that there is not such a thing. 

147 (i) τὸ κενὸν τόπος εἶναι ἐν ᾧ μηδέν ἐστι (Phys. 213°31) is one ofthe working nom- 
inal definitions of void Aristotle presents. The others are definitions similar in 
structure: (ii) κενὸν δὲ ἐν & τόπῳ μηδέν ἐστι σῶμα (Phys. 213°33), (111) ἐν & 
μηδέν ἐστι βαρὺ ἢ κοῦφον (Phys. 2142--3), (iv) λέγεσθαι τὸ κενὸν ἕνα μὲν τρόπον 
τὸ μὴ πλῆρες αἰσθητοῦ σώματος κατὰ τὴν ἁφήν (Phys. 214°6-7), (v) ἐν ᾧ μὴ 
τόδε τι μηδ᾽ οὐσία τις σωματική (Phys. 214°12). Here the prepositional phrase 
ἐν ᾧ [τόπῳ] is changed for δὴ adjectival phrase μὴ πλῆρες αἰσθητοῦ σώματος 
κατὰ τὴν ἁφήν. It is to be noticed that, strictly speaking, ἃ λόγος need not be 
an assertive sentence. That is shown by Metaph. 1006°3-4, where the definiens 
“two-footed animal’ is one ‘account’ (ὧν ἑνὸς μὲν εἷς λόγος τὸ ζῷον δίπουν). The 
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This nominal definition is equivalent to: 
Ndf.”: Void is empty place 


And this nominal definition is identical in structure and syntax to a real 
definition such as: 


Rdf.?: Man is a two-footed animal 


This last definition reveals two distinctive features ofa real definition: (i) 
a real definition gives an account of an essence in virtue of the fact that 
the predicate terms belong to the subject term of necessity. That is so 
because the thing referred by the subject would not be what it is if it 
did not posses what it is attributed to it by the predicate terms. As a con- 
sequence, the subject and predicate terms of a real definition are inter- 
changeable. (ii) Real definitions are normally formulated as a subject 
term qualified by two predicate terms: one predicate term of general 
character that frames the subject within a certain kind of entities, and 
one predicate term of specific character that distinguishes the subject 
term setting it apart from the entities demarked by the general predicate 
term. '® 

Nominal Definition Ndf.? ‘void is empty place’ has the appearance 
and the structure οἵ ἃ real definition because it presents void as a partic- 
ular kind of place to be distinguished from other places (those full) by 
being empty. Yet, ‘void is empty place’ is a nominal definition that 
does not obtain. Void does not exist, because emptiness is not a property 
of place, as Aristotle thinks (see Phys. 212°20, 214°11). It must be no- 
ticed that the syntax of the definition not only attributes to place a qual- 
ity that does not hold of it, but in addition to that it presents void as the 
essential property of a substance, 1. 6. of something existent. The syntax 
suggests that empty and place make an essential unity, when it is actually 


Codex Laurentianus 87, 12 (AP) reads ὧν ἑνὸς μὲν ein λόγος τὸ ζῷον δίπουν. This 
does not affect my interpretation. Indeed, the account, definiens, or explanation 
of man is strictly speaking ‘two-footed animal’, but ifin the formulation of that 
account we include the definiendum, the account is to be formulated as a defi- 
nition and assertive sentence: “man is two-footed animal’. In addition to that, an 
account need not consist of one single assertion. It may as a matter of fact be 
made up of conjunct assertions. 

148 The usual Aristotelian example ‘man is two-footed animal’ is not a very accu- 
rate one. Two-footed and animal are essential properties of man, but they do 
not distinguish man from apes. ‘Man is a rational animal’ would be an accurate 
example. 
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the case that the unity of this definiens is not an ontological unity, but a 
unity merely suggested by linguistic arrangement and syntax. 
A similar case is that of goat-stag, a word that can be defined as: 


Ndf.*: Goat-stag is an animal half goat and half stag 
Without the conjunction we have: 
Ndf.”: Goat-stag is a half-goat half-stag animal 


As in the case of the nominal definition of void, Ndf.? can pass for a real 
definition. The trouble with this definition is, however, that it supposes 
“half-goat’ and ‘half-stag’ to be properties, although they are not proper- 
ties of any kind. ‘Half-goat’, and mutatis mutandis *half-stag’, is simply the 
association of the substance ‘goat’ with the property ‘half’. That associ- 
ation renders the idea of a goat considered in its half, something that 
cannot obtain because a goat deprived of one of its halves would not 
be a substance. Such a thing would not be a half of anything because 
a half of a goat taken apart from it, in Aristotle’s ontological terms, 
would not be anything but a chunk of matter.'”” Half-goat is thus an as- 
sociation of the substance goat with the predicate half that does not ob- 
tain in the world and therefore can neither be a substance, nor an on- 
tological property. 

It is thus clear that the syntax and structure of the definition of goat- 
stag (i) presents two combinations that do not obtain (goat and half, stag 
and half) as if they obtained, (ii) it presents those combination as pred- 
icates, and (111) as predicates that not simply hold of something, but 
which in combination with one another in that predication are equiv- 
alent to that something (e.g. to the alleged substance goat-stag), some- 
thing presented as having the unity of a substance, but whose unity — as 
in the case of void -- is only a product of linguistic and syntactical ar- 
rangement. 

Empty terms are then combinations of existent entities that do not 
obtain, and their definitions present those combinations as if they ob- 
tained, as if the terms of the defineiens stood for essential properties of 
substances. Empty terms are, therefore, linguistic constructions, prod- 
ucts of linguistic devices and capacities. Yet those capacities and devices, 
as the term ‘not-man’ reveals, far from being restricted to the creation of 
empty terms and producing associations that do not obtain, are of cog- 
nitive importance. 


149 In the same way a chopped finger is not a finger. See Metaph 1035°9-25. 
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A nominal definition of ‘not-man’ could very well be: 
Ndf°: not-man is everything that is not ἃ man 


This definition implies not only that the term ‘not-man’ can be predi- 
cated of everything that is not a man, but also that its significatum is ev- 
erything that is not man and the characterization of not being man. If 
we compare this example with our previous examples and accounts, it 
is clear that contrary to void and goat-stag, not-man corresponds in a 
way to something that obtains in the world, for it is true of all things 
that do not have the ontological feature man that they are not man. 
Yet, along the same lines of void and goat-stag, we linguistically handle 
not-man as if it were a substance just as man 15. That is so because the 
account ‘not-man is everything that is not ἃ man’ makes the absence of 
the ontological feature man appear as an ontological feature of its own, 
although it is not an ontological feature but the lack of it.'”' Further- 
more, by treating the lack of the ontological feature ‘man’ as an onto- 
logical feature of its own, this account associates all things that lack the 
ontological feature man and presents them as a unity in the same way as 
an ontological feature such as man unifies under a single class all items 
that possess it.” 

These ontological distinctions explain why Aristotle is reluctant to 
classify the term ‘not-man’ as a name (ὄνομα) and prefers to call it an ‘in- 
definite name’ (ὄνομα ἀόριστον).  Ηδ seems to assume that names such 


150 Alternatively we can handle not-man as a predicate, quality, or property, e.g. a 
horse is ‘'not-man’. 

151 I have used the terms absence and lack, not privation (στέρησις), whose classic 
example is blindness, i.e. privation or lack of sight. See Cat. 12°26 ff. and Meta- 
ph. 1055°33 ff. Properly speaking the lack of the feature man is not a privation 
because, as Belardi (1985, 125-125) has pointed out, a privation is located in a 
single genus, while the feature man is absent in many different genera. 

152 Insofar as a verb is a name - setting aside its cosignification of time and its syntac- 
tical construction according to which it says something of something — every- 
thing said here about ‘not-man’ applies to indefinite verbs such as ‘does-not-re- 
cover’ (οὐχ ὑγιαίνει) and ‘does-not-ail’ (οὐ κάμνει). See De int. 16°12 and 19P10. 

153 τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος οὐκ ὄνομα: οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ κεῖται ὄνομα ὅ τι δεῖ καλεῖν αὐτό, -- οὔτε 
γὰρ λόγος οὔτε ἀπόφασίς ἐστιν᾽ -- ἀλλ᾽ ἔστω ὄνομα ἀόριστον (De int. 1620 -- 32). 
Aristotle here seems to be coining a new technical term, for he recognizes 
that there is no specific label for terms like οὐκ ἄνθρωπος: ᾿Επεὶ δέ ἐστι τὶ 
κατὰ τινὸς ἡ κατάφασις σημαίνουσα, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἢ ὄνομα ἢ τὸ ἀνώνυμον, Ev δὲ 
δεῖ εἶναι καὶ καθ᾽ ἑνὸς τὸ ἐν τῇ καταφάσει (τὸ δὲ ὄνομα εἴρηται καὶ τὸ ἀνώνυμον 
πρότερον τὸ γὰρ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος ὄνομα μὲν οὐ λέγω ἀλλὰ ἀόριστον ὄνομα (...)), 


(De int. 1955--9). 
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as ‘man’ and ‘red’ stand for something definite, i.e. the essence man, the 
redness that makes something red be red and everything that is red be 


red. ‘Not-man’, in contrast, stands for something indefinite, an indefi- 


τιν 154 - 
nite unity: ”" whatever is not a man, the complementary class of man, 


something that cannot be properly pinpointed because it is not a 

genus, nor a species. While living being and man are each defined by 

a definite characteristic shared by members Οἵ ἃ class, not-man is defined 
“ΩΣ 155 

by a characteristic that members of ἃ class lack. ” 

This indefiniteness should not be confused with indefiniteness in the 
sense of not being a something (τι) and something of its own. If not- 
man were not something determined, but many things, i.e. X as well 
as not-X, it would violate the principle of non-contradiction and we 
would not be able to indicate and signify it. ‘Not-man’ certainly stands 
for something specific and of its own (τὸ γὰρ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος ὄνομα μὲν οὐ 
λέγω ἀλλὰ ἀόριστον ὄνομα, — Ev γάρ πως σημαίνει ἀόριστον, — ὥσπερ καὶ TO 
οὐχ ὑγιαίνει οὐ ῥῆμα, De int. 1950 -- 8)}5 Ὁ that is indefinit only insofar as it 
154 τὸ γὰρ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος ὄνομα μὲν οὐ λέγω ἀλλὰ ἀόριστον ὄνομα, — Ev γάρ πως σημαί-- 

νει ἀόριστον, -- ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ οὐχ ὑγιαίνει οὐ ῥῆμα (De int. 190 --8). 

155 ( Zanatta (1992, 152-- 154): “touto ciö che non ὃ uomo non constituisce un 
genere di realtä ma comprendi realtä apparenti a generi e specie diversi,” and 
further “1 indeterminatezza concerne l’assenza di referimento ad “un” genere 
di determinazioni.” Whitaker (1996, 64): “ Not-man’ appears not to signify a 
single thing, and if this means it cannot be said to signify, it follows that it can- 
not really fall under the definition of a name, which was defined as signifying 
sound.” Indefinite names actually signify, the trouble with them is that they 
have a sui generis form of signification, and for that reason it would be out of 
the question not to call them ‘names’. In addition to that, their structure and 
composition is different from that of names, e.g. ‘house’, ‘Socrates’, for they 
are preceded by a negation. These observations may suggest that indefinite 
names are not names but sentences or phrases. Yet, indefinite names cannot 
be labelled as assertive sentences because they do not contain any predicative 
connection, nor as phrases because the parts of phrases signify on their own 
in isolation outside the phrase (De int. 16°26-28). The negation in isolation 
does not signify anything, it has signification only in connection with a name 
or a sentence, see Zanatta (1992, 153). 

156 Further evidence that ‘not-man’ stands for something and that its indefiniteness 
is not the kind of indefiniteness that brings about the violation of the principle 
of non-contradiction is the fact that the affirmation ‘not-man is’ has as contra- 
dictory the denial ‘'not-man is not’: ὥστε πρώτη κατάφασις Kol ἀπόφασις τὸ ἔστιν 
ἄνθρωπος — οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος, εἶτα ἔστιν οὐκ ἄνθρωπος -- οὐκ ἔστιν οὐκ ἄνθρω- 
πος, πάλιν ἔστι πᾶς ἄνθρωπος -- οὐκ ἔστι πᾶς ἄνθρωπος, ἔστι TTÄS οὐκ ἄνθρωπος — 
οὐκ ἔστι πᾶς οὐκ ἄνθρωπος" καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐκτὸς δὲ χρόνων ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος (De 


int. 19514--19). 
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is determined by the lack of something. More precisely, ‘'not-man’ 
stands for the absence of the feature man that all things that are not- 
man have in common. Just as red — something concrete — can unify 
under a single feature a disparate plurality of things, such as red fruits, 
red manufactured objects, and red tonalities of the sky at sunset, in 
the same way not-man — something not concrete — can unify under a 
single indeterminate feature (ἕν γάρ πῶς σημαίνει ἀόριστον, De 
int. 1959) a disparate plurality of things, such as mountains, horses, 
looms, etc. 

Just as in the case of void and goat-stag, we conceive of not-man 
thanks to a linguistic operation (i.e. by treating an indeterminate 
thing as a determinate thing). The difference in this case is that moun- 
tains, horses, looms, etc. are not man and are therefore labeled as ‘not- 
man’. 

Void, goat-stag, and not-man all amount to combinations and ways 
of regarding things that linguistic mechanisms handle as existent substan- 
ces and properties. How can language do this? That is a different ques- 
tion about our capacity to mentally associate things and view them in 
certain ways, which I shall handle in Section 3.2.3.3. 


3 The Significatum 


Thus far we have explained what kind of phonetic material constitutes a 
vocalized sound (pwvn) and we have concluded that a vocalized sound, 
in Aristotelian terms, is not any vocal sound, but a vocal sound that 
stands for and signifies a phantasia or a thought. We then took a glimpse 
at the object a vocalized sound signifies and concluded that whatever a 
vocalized sound signifies, that object must be single and definite in order 
to be signified. This is consistent with the fact that things, even those 
that do not exist in the external world, have some form of ontological 
unity and are grasped by our cognitive apparatus as unities. 

Thus far we know what a vocalized sound is, that it signifies or 
stands for phantasmata or thoughts, and that those phantasmata and 
thoughts in order to be signified must be a single definite thing. How- 
ever, although our study of vocalized sound produced a fairly detailed 
description of phantasia and its role as an essential element of vocalized 
sound, we still do not know what thoughts (νοήματα) in the De int. are, 
why they come in two different kinds, simple and complex (De 
int. 169 -- 16), what sort of unity each ofthese kinds of thoughts consti- 
tute, and what their relation to the objects of intellection is. 

I now turn to the study of thoughts and the questions I will confront 
in this Section are: (1) what are νομήατα in the De int. (3.1)? (ii) What is 
the difference between simple and complex thoughts and the forms of 
unity they constitute (3.2)? (ii) What is the relation of thoughts to 
things in the world (3.2)? (iv) How do we, according to Aristotle, con- 
struct thoughts that do not correspond to things in the world (3.2)? 
These questions will provide answers that will be the basis for a new 
reading and interpretation of the first chapter of De int. (4). 


3.1 Νόημα 
3.1.1 General Meaning of Nönua 


As we have seen, vocalized sounds in De. an. stand for phantasiai (De 
an. 420°29-421”1). Yet, the phrase ‘affections of the soul’ in the first 
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chapter of the De int., although it can very well include both phantasiai 
and thoughts (see Section 1.1.), appears to refer specifically to thoughts 
(De int. 16°10 ff.). Why are thoughts in the De int. declared to be the 
content of language and not phantasiai ? 

Thoughts (νοήματα) are aftections of the soul that result from the ex- 
ercise of the intellectual cognitive capacity (νοῦς) over its proper object 
(νοητόν), or to put it in Aristotelian terms: thoughts are affections of the 
soul that take place when the intellect (νοῦς) is affected by a νοητόν (De 
an. 429°13—-15, 430°24). That which affects the intellect, i.e. what the 
intellect grasps, is a form, a form that affects the intellect in the sense 
that the intellect becomes or instantiates that form (De an. 431°28- 
432°3, Metaph. 1072°20-23). It follows from this that a thought is a 
form instantiated in the soul, and as such it should have the character- 
istics of a form. It should be one as well as what something properly 
is, i.e. an essence (Metaph. 1031°29-11), that which is stated in a defi- 
nition (Top. 101”39), an ontological and general feature shared by mem- 
bers of a class that defines them as members of such class. 

This general character sets thoughts apart from phantasiai because 
phantasia is only a step in the process that leads to the production of 
thoughts and the conception of universals.'”” The difference between 


157 Sense-perception is qualified as particular in character in De an., e.g. 41722. An. 
post. 81°6-9 confirms this position, though at 100°16-100°1 quite surprisingly 
we read: καὶ γὰρ αἰσθάνεται μὲν τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, ἡ δ᾽ αἴσθησις τοῦ καθόλου ἐστίν, 
οἷον ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ Καλλίου ἀνθρώπου, which Barnes (1975, 266) construes 
as follows: ‘perception in fact gives us universals from the start’. This line de- 
mands some clarification: first of all, sense-perception in the strict sense does 
not grasp things but their sensible qualities (An. post. 8728-29 and De 
an. 424'17—24). Second, the phrase ‘sense perception is of the universal’ 
must be construed in a deflationary way bearing in mind passages such as: 
Ὅτι δ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῦ μέσου ἡ ζήτησις, δηλοῖ ὅσων τὸ μέσον αἰσθητόν. ζητοῦμεν γὰρ μὴ 
ἠσθημένοι, οἷον τῆς ἐκλείψεως, εἰ ἔστιν ἢ μή. εἰ δ᾽ ἦμεν ἐπὶ τῆς σελήνης, οὐκ ἂν 
ἐζητοῦμεν οὔτ᾽ εἰ γίνεται οὔτε διὰ τί, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα δῆλον ἂν ἦν. ἐκ γὰρ τοῦ αἰσθέσθαι 
καὶ τὸ καθόλου ἐγένετο ἂν ἡμῖν εἰδέναι. ἡ μὲν γὰρ αἴσθησις ὅτι νῦν ἀντιφράττει 
(καὶ γὰρ δῆλον ὅτι νῦν ἐκλείπει)" ἐκ δὲ τούτου τὸ καθόλου ἂν ἐγένετο, An. 
post. 90524--30. Sense-perception provides the material from which we figure 
out universals, and it is therefore universal only potentially. I endorse here 
Waitz’s (1846, 431) explanation: quamquam enim singula sensu percipiuntur, 
tamen etiam notiones generales sensu quodam modo cognoscuntur. Indeed, 
even if it is strongly connected to particular events, sense-perception must in a 
way perceive general notions because in Aristotle’s view when we perceive 
Callias, what we perceive is perceived as a man, and when we perceive red, 
what we perceive is perceived as color. 
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thought and phantasia is rather clear in Metaph. A 1, °° a text that “traces 
the development of mind from sense-perception to science through mem- 
ory, experience, and art.”'” In this text it is a biological fact that (i) all 
animals have sense-perception, (11) some of them have memories (and 
therefore phantasiai)'* that arise from their sense-perceptions, (ii) among 
animals that have memory some have experience, and (iv) among ani- 
mals that have experience humans have in addition art (τέχνη) and rea- 
soning (λόγος) (Metaph. 980°27-b28). It is assumed here that memory/ 
phantasia is cognitively superior to sense-perception, experience to mem- 


158 Roughly parallel to Mertaph. A 1 is An. post. B 19, where we have four stages: 
sense-perception, retention of sense-perceptions (phantasiai), experience, and reason 
(λόγος). This chapter, however, exhibits some difficulties of it own. First, the 
role of experience here is a matter of discussion. According to the traditional 
reading (Aquinas In An. post. II lectio XX 592 [11]) An. post. distinguishes ex- 
perience from the grasping of universals. That seems to be corroborated by 
100°16 ff. where experience is only an intermediary stage to the general, and 
the fact that ἐμπειρία in Metaph. 980°28 ff. may very well be translated as 
‘being acquainted with’, ‘being exercised in’. But see Waitz (1846, 430): 
nam eorum quae sensu percepta in animo inhaerent fit recordatio, e recorda- 
tione vero eiusdem rei quae saepius repetitur fit ἐμπειρία, quae in eo consistit, 
ut quod universale sit et singulis rebus quas sensu percipimus commune cogno- 
scatur et animo conceptum penitus in memoria inhaerescat, quasi infixum et 
stabilitum. Le Blond (1939, 129) and Barnes (1975, 264) read the ἢ in ἐκ δ᾽ 
ἐμπειρίας ἢ ἐκ παντὸς ἠρεμήσαντος τοῦ καθόλου ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ (An. post. 100°6—-7) 
as epexegetic, for they closely identify experience with science and the univer- 
sal. Nonetheless Barnes points out: “We might gloss “all the universal” in terms 
of ‘perfect’ induction... But it is hard to believe that Aristotle ever supposed 
‘experience’ to be capable of providing materials for a ‘perfect’ induction” 
and thus for proper science. A second point of disagreement is whether An. 
post. Il 19 is about intellectual and scientific cognition in general terms, or cog- 
nition of first principles as suggested by ai δ᾽ ἀρχαί at line 100°9. Given the close 
parallelism between Metaph. Al and An. post. I 19, I am inclined to think that 
An. post. 1 19 need not be referring restrictively to cognition of first principles, 
but to intellectual cognition in general. On this point I agree with Barnes (1975, 
265). 

159 Ross (1924, 115). 

160 Memory not only presupposes the capacity to produce phantasmata but is also a 
form of phantasia, see Mem. 451"14—17: τί μὲν οὖν ἐστι μνήμη καὶ τὸ μνημονεύειν, 
εἴρηται, ὅτι φαντάσματος, ὡς εἰκόνος οὗ φάντασμα, ἕξις, καὶ τίνος μορίου τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν, 
ὅτι τοῦ πρώτου αἰσθητικοῦ καὶ ᾧ χρόνου αἰσθανόμεθα. In order to have ἃ memory 
it is necessary to retain an image and recognize it as standing for an object, two 
things also involved in phantasia. The difference between memory and phantasia 
lies in the fact that memory involves a sense of time (Mem. 449°28). 
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ory, and art/reasoning to experience (φρονιμώτερα καὶ μαθητικώτερα τῶν 
un δυναμένων μνημονεύειν, ο8021 --22). 

This hierarchical classification of animals on the basis of their cog- 
nitive abilities, according to which animals of higher cognitive order 
possess all the cognitive capacities of animals of lower cognitive order 
plus the cognitive capacitiy or capacities that distinguishe them, not 
only speaks for an arrangement of animal species but also for the ar- 
rangement and interaction of the cognitive capacities within one indi- 
vidual: the possession of intellection presupposes the possession of phan- 
tasia, and the possession of phantasia presupposes the possession of sense- 
perception (De an. 427°14-16, see also 415°1-13). In humans, for in- 
stance, a set of memories about the same thing produces one single ex- 
perience of that kind of thing (Metaph. 980”29—81°1), and quite similar- 
ly a set of notions (ἐκ πολλῶν ἐννοημάτων) “ἡ made from one experience 
produces one single general apprehension (ὑπόληψις) (γίγνεται δὲ τέχνη 
ὅταν ἐκ πολλῶν τῆς ἐμπειρίας ἐννοημάτων μία καθόλου γένηται περὶ τῶν 
ὁμοίων ὑπόληψις, Metaph. 981.5.--7). 

Experience clearly presupposes a process by which the content of ἃ 
set of memories is reduced to one single thing, i.e. some form of prim- 
itive generalization, and this first form of generalization is further gen- 
eralized in the form of a general apprehension. This aprehension is 
qualified in De an. as ὑπόληψις, 1. 6. as an apprehension of the universal 
(434°16- 17), and is identified — or at least very closely associated — with 
thinking or διάνοια, “5 on the grounds that ὑπόληψις is the result of a 


161 This one is the only instance of the word quoted by Bonitz in his Index and it is 
in fact the only instance in the Corpus Aristotelicum revealed by the TLG. In his 
translation, Bonitz (1978/79) renders it as “Gedanken’, Ross as ‘notions’. 

162 At De an. 429°23 ὑπολαμβάνει explains διανοεῖται and at 427°14-16 the term 
ὑπόληψις takes the place of διάνοια: φαντασία γὰρ ἕτερον καὶ αἰσθήσεως καὶ 
διανοίας, αὕτη τε οὐ γίγνεται ἄνευ αἰσθήσεως, καὶ ἄνευ ταύτης οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπόληψις. 
There is, however, a textual difficulty right after this passage at line 17: ὅτι δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ αὐτὴ νόησις καὶ ὑπόληψις, φανερόν. (1) Hicks (1907) translates “clearly 
thinking is not the same thing as believing” 1. 6. thinking and believing are not 
the same thing. (1) Ross prints both in his minor (1959) and major (1961) ed- 
itions: ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ αὐτὴ [νόησις] καὶ ὑπόληψις, φανερόν, excising νόησις and 
commenting that the subject of the sentence is phantasia. He seems to imply that 
ἡ αὐτή is picking up φαντασία in line "14. (iii) Jannone prints ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν 
αὕτη νόησις καὶ ὑπόληψις, φανερόν. Freudenthal (1863, 10, footnote 1, quite clev- 
erly proposes to take phantasia as the understood subject, ἡ αὐτὴ νόησις as pred- 
icate and καὶ as ‘as’. The result ofthis construal, as Hicks puts it, is: “That imag- 
ination is a different kind of thought from belief is clear.” Themistius (88, 33) in 
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process of abstraction and generalization that is brought about by 
διάνοια. ᾽  Διάνοια here is of course understood as the activity of thinking 
sensu lato embracing opinion (δόξα), calculation (λογισμός), knowledge 
(ἐπιστήμη), and perhaps even the capacity to grasp principles (νοῦς) “ἢ 
(cf. An. Post. 100°5-17).'® 

Just as διάνοια, νόημα can have a general sense broader than ‘thought’ 
understood as ‘fully-fledged intellectual simple grasp of a principle’. In- 
deed, given its construction (-μα, -uatos) and the etymology (νοεῖν), the 
term νόημα indicates the result of the activity of νοεῖν, i.e. the exercise of 
νοῦς understood as the capacity to think.'° In this sense νόημα coincides 
with the broad used of διάνοια we have just mentioned, '° and for this 


his paraphrase simply substitutes ἡ αὐτὴ νόησις for phantasia. Hicks also reads ἡ 
αὐτὴ νόησις and with Simplicius (206, 5 ff.) and Philoponus (492, 3 ff. and 21 ff.) 
reads νόησις sensu lato as phantasia, and ὑπόληψις as λογικὴ γνῶσις or δόξα. Jan- 
none’s reading, αὕτη, taken from Ha, which is a demonstrative pronoun (and 
in principle a contraction of ἡ αὐτή), is to be read as ‘this’: ‘it is clear that 
this <i.e. phantasia> is neither thought nor apprehension’. This reading 
makes very good sense and given the authority of Ha, which seems to repro- 
duce a text very close to that ofthe ancient commentators (see the introduction 
to Jannone’s edition pp. xxxii ff.), seems to be the best reading. 

163 Ὑπόληψις is a result of the exercise of διάνοια. Bonitz (1870, 186'60-b5): ἡ 
διάνοια ipsa actio cogitandi ... sed saepe διάνοια cum actione simul effectum 
(τὴν δόξαν, τὴν ὑπόληψιν) comprehendit. It should, however, be noticed that 
ὑπόληψις as a noun derived from ὑπολαμβάνειν not only means to apprehend 
but also means ‘to assume’, an action that can be done either truly or wrongly. 
As a consequence, a ὑπόληψις can either be true or false, and the term refers to 
apprehensions or assumptions in the domains of ἐπιστήμη, φρόνησις, and δόξα. 
Considered as a bare ‘assumption’ ὑπόληψις can be opposed to truth and 
ἐπιστήμη (De an. 428°2-9), but that is not always the case (Eth. Nic. 1040°13, 
33). For ὑπόληψις associated with φρόνησις see De an. 427°23. 

164 Νοῦς, just as διάνοια has abroad and a narrow sense, meaning either the capacity 
to think in general (νοεῖν) (De an. 429512--15, 430'24, 28) or the capacity to 
grasp principles (Eth. Nic. VI 6, An. Post. II 19). 

165 The term διάνοια ranges from discursive thinking, e.g. combination or dissoci- 
ation of thoughts or concepts (Metaph. 1012'2-5, 1027°25-1028°4, 1065321 -- 
24 and in particular De int. 16'9-16) to the activity of thinking (An. 
post. 100°5 ff.) or the result of thinking in general, including not only combina- 
tion of νοήματα, and δόξα, but also the apprehension or discerning of general 
notions (i.e. ὑπόληψις), universals, and first principles (i.e. νοῦς). See Bonitz 
(1870, 186'28-29 and °4-5). 

166 See De an. for 429°10-22, in particular 239: λέγω δὲ νοῦν ᾧ διανοεῖται καὶ 
ὑπολαμβάνει ἡ ψυχή. 

167 Indeed, the broad senses of νοῦς and διάνοια are practically coextensive. Νοῦς 
sensu lato is the capacity to think in general terms (De an. 429°10-23), and 
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reason it appears that the νοήματα ofthe De int. could very well embrace 
ὑπόληψις, διάνοια, δόξα, λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, νοῦς, and also διάνοια stricto 
sensu. In fact, given that in the De int. not only simple νοήματα ἡ but 
also complex νοήματα that stand for assertive sentences are under consid- 
eration (περὶ γὰρ σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσίν ἐστι τὸ ψεῦδός τε καὶ τὸ ἀληθές, De 
int.16°12—-13, see 178 --9), the synthetic character of διάνοια seems to be 
at stake in that treatise, and νοήματα appear to be understood in that 
work not in the narrow sense of ‘fully-fledged intellectual simple 
grasp’, but in a broad sense. 

As we have seen, νοήματα can, in principle, embrace a wide domain 
ofintellectual activity that includes δόξα, λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, and νοῦς, as 
well as two kinds of intellectual notions: simple notions and compound 
notions bearing truth-value. If that is the case, νοήματα can have the 
epistemological status of ὑπόληψις, διάνοια, δόξα, λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, 
and νοῦς. In the following Section I will answer the question whether 
or not νοήματα in the De int. is intended in the broad sense of νοῦς, 
and I will do that by specifying what the epistemological status(es) of 
νοήματα in the De int. is (are). 


3.1.2 Νοῦς, Διάνοια, and δόξα in De Interpretatione 


The context of νοήματα in chapters 1 and 14 of De int. provides clues as 
to the extension of the term in that work: 


(A) ἔστι δέ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι 
ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη ᾧ ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχειν θάτερον, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ" περὶ 
γὰρ σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσίν ἐστι τὸ ψεῦδός τε καὶ τὸ ἀληθές. τὰ μὲν οὖν ὀνόματα 
αὐτὰ καὶ τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ ἄνευ συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως νοήματι, οἷον τὸ 
ἄνθρωπος ἢ λευκόν, ὅταν μὴ προστεθῇ TI’ οὔτε γὰρ ψεῦδος οὔτε ἀληθές TTw 


(De int. 169--16). 


And as in the soul sometimes a thought takes place without truly or falsely 
asserting something, while sometimes necessarily one or the other [i.e. true 
or false assertion] is already a property of a thought, in the same way in vo- 
calized sound there is true and falsity. For truth and falsity are a matter of 
combination and separation. Thus nouns themselves and verbs resemble a 


διάνοια sensu lato is thinking and embraces δόξα, λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, and νοῦς 
(An. post. 100°5-17). 

168 See De int. 1610: νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι ὁτὲ μὲν ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη, 
16°13—-14: νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι, and 1614: τὰ μὲν οὖν ὀνόματα 
αὐτὰ καὶ τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ ἄνευ συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως νοήματα. 
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thought without combination and separation: as for instance man or white, 
when nothing is added, are in fact neither false nor true yet. 

(B) ei γὰρ τὰ μὲν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ, ἐκεῖ δ᾽ ἐναντία δόξα ἡ 
τοῦ ἐναντίου, οἷον ὅτι πᾶς ἄνθρωπος δίκαιος τῇ πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ἄδικος, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ καταφάσεων ἀνάγκη ὁμοίως ἔχειν. εἰ δὲ μηδὲ ἐκεῖ ἡ τοῦ ἐναντίου 
δόξα ἐναντία ἐστίν, οὐδ᾽ ἡ κατάφασις τῇ καταφάσει ἔσται ἐναντία, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 
εἰρημένη ἀπόφασις (De int. 23532--37). 

For if things in vocalized sound follow things in the mind, and in the mind 
the belief in the contrary thing is the contrary belief, as for example ‘every 
man is just’ is contrary to ‘every man is unjust’, necessarily also in the case 
of affirmations in vocalized sound. But if in the mind the belief in the con- 
trary thing is not the contrary belief, neither will the affirmation be contra- 
ry to an affirmation, but the already mentioned denial wil be contrary to it. 


These passages appear to claim that there is a correspondence between 
vocalized sound and its psychological content. According to (A) there 
are thoughts that lack combination or separation and therefore do not 
entail a true or false assertion. As a consequence, there are in vocalized 
sound nouns and verbs that alone, i.e. by themselves, neither express 
nor imply a true or false assertion and therefore do not correspond to 
a combination or separation of thoughts. But there are also complex 
thoughts that consist of combination or separation of simple thoughts 
and entail a true or false assertion, and that implies that there are in vo- 
calized sound linguistic forms that state true or false assertions and con- 
sist in combination or separation. 

Passage (B), quite consistently with (A), argues that if in the mind 
two beliefs hold a relation of a certain kind (i.e. contrariety) and have 
features of a certain kind, in vocalized sound the linguistic expressions 
that express those beliefs not only hold the same relation (contrariety) 
but have features (affirmation, denial) that correspond to those of the 
beliefs they stand for. Here the correspondence between psychology 
and language only implied in (A) is quite explicit: linguistic expressions 
not only stand for thoughts and beliefs, but their logical properties (sim- 
plicity, complexity, affirmation, denial, contrariety) are the same as 
those of the thoughts and beliefs they stand for. As a result, after having 
read (B), we can confidently state that the nouns, verbs, and assertions of 
(A) not only have (or show) the logical properties of the things in the 
soul from which they ‘follow’, but also that nouns and verbs stand for 
simple thoughts while assertions stand for complex thoughts. 
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Yet, there appears to exist a discrepancy between these two passages, 
for they differ in terminology. While (A) talks of νοήματα, (B) speaks of 
δόξα in τῇ διανοίᾳ or mind.'°” This discrepancy, however, is only verbal. 

If the apprehension of a principle is a simple grasp, and if νοήματα in 
the De int. are of two kinds, simple ‘thoughts’ that do not involve truth- 
value, and complex thoughts that involve the connection of simple 
‘thoughts’, truth-value, and therefore an operation of διάνοια (ὥσπερ 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη ᾧ 
ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχειν θάτερον, De int. 169-- 11), then νοήματα in 
the De int. cannot be construed in narrow sense as the capacity to 
grasp first principles (Eth. Nic. VI 6, An. Post. II 19),'”’ but must be in- 
tended as to correspond to the broad sense of νοῦς or the result of the 
capacity of thinking in general terms (-μα, -aros, suffix of rei actae). 

Διάνοια in (B), on the other hand, is said to contain opinions (ἐκεῖ δ᾽ 
ἐναντία δόξα ἡ τοῦ ἐναντίου, De int. 23°33— 34, ἐκεῖ, 1. 6. ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ) that 
are exemplified by assertions that are either true or false (οἷον ὅτι πᾶς 
ἄνθρωπος δίκαιος τῇ πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ἄδικος, De int. 23.324), which qua as- 
sertions must be a function of διάνοια sensu stricto as the connective ca- 
pacity responsible for the formulation of assertions (see Metaph. 1027°25, 
1052°1). However, if there is a parallelism between (A) and (B), the 
term is better construed sensu lato, as mind, embracing both all forms 
of intellection that imply assertion and truth-value as well as the appre- 


169 Sainati (1968, 240, 244) finds two chronological layers in the De int., both of 
them of Aristotelian authorship, the first consisting of chapters 1-8 and the sec- 
ond of chapters 9, 12-13. According to him chapters 10, 11 and 14 - although 
thematically distincet from chapters 9, 12-13 — chronologically coincide with 
the second layer. At first sight these two layers may appear to explain the diver- 
gences in terminology between (A) and (B), but that is not much of an explan- 
ation, for it only explains how the discrepancy in terminology arises and does 
not problematize its conceptual content. Given the extreme parallelism be- 
tween 1 and 14, and if we stick to the principle of charity, we have to assume 
that the terminology of these two chapters, despite its differences, must be con- 
sistent, and it is our job to explain how it is so. 

170 The few instances of the term as quoted by Bonitz are Frag. 148828, Met- 
aph. 990°25, 1009°25, 107921, and De an. 407°7, 430'28, 431°7, 43212. Of 
the instances of the term in Metaph., one is included in a quotation of Parme- 
nides (1009°25), the others are associated to ‘forms’ and ‘principles’. In De an. 
the term is connected to νόησις and refers to the product ofthe actual process of 
thinking (407°7), i.e. the combination or separation of thoughts (430'28, also 
432°11), and it appears in the context of an explanation of how intellection 
takes place (III ὃ, 432°12). At De an. 432'11-14 thoughts (i.e. the product 


of intellection) are distinguished from phantasmata. 
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hension of simple notions or concepts, which are the content of nouns 
and verbs in (A) (δόξα, λόγισμος, ἐπιστήμη, and νοῦς, An. post. 1005 --9). 
This construal not only has the advantage of making passages (A) and (B) 
totally parallel and consistent, but is actually required by the immediate 
context of (B) in chap. 14, where διάνοια is presented as the linguistic 
content of ‘things in vocalized sound’ in general, that is, the content 
of names, verbs, and assertions (ei γὰρ τὰ μὲν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς 
ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ). Therefore, we must conclude that in (Β) διάνοια is 
meant in a broad sense that embraces ὑπόληψις, διάνοια (sensu stricto), 
λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, νοῦς (cf. An. post. 100°5-9, De an. 42910 ff., 
"22 ff.), and δόξα, that is to say, the whole range of intellectual activity. 

There are two possible reasons why passage (A) at the beginning of 
the treatise uses the term νόημα referring to the activity of thinking in 
general terms (i.e. ὑπόληψις, διάνοια sensu stricto, λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, 
δόξα, and νοῦς, see De an. 429°10f., '22fk.) and not a term such as 
δόξα. First, in contrast to (B), passage (A) is highly general in character. 
At De int. 16°6-8, for instance, (A) uses highly general vocabulary (e.g. 
παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς), makes general claims about the relationship be- 
tween thought and reality (ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, Kal ὧν 
ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά), and refers the reader (De 
int. 16" 8--9) to ἃ broader and more detailed treatment of the subject 
(De an. III 5-8). Second, (A) is not only general in character but it 
also intends to make a strong general statement on language. That strong 
general statement is better made by saying that the content of language is 
νόημα rather than anything else such as δόξα, on the grounds that having 
the capacity for thought implies having the capacity for δόξα. Although 
the actual production and formulation of thoughts presupposes a process 
in which δόξα may precede ‘thoughts’, the capacity for intellection is a 
precondition for δόξα and δόξαι are ideally produced for the final pur- 
pose of producing ‘thoughts’. 


3.2 Νοήματα in De Interpretatione and De Anima 


As we have seen, since νοήματα in the De int. are of two kinds — simple 
νοήματα and compound νοήματα that consist in the predicative combi- 
nation of simple νοήματα — it appears that νοήματα in the De int. cannot 
be limited to simple notions, concepts, universals, or the apprehension 
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of first principles.'”' Furthermore, in view of the fact that in chapter 14 
ofthe De int. Aristotle speaks of δόξαι instead of νοήματα, we are to as- 
sume that νοήματα in chapter 1 are intended in a broad sense that em- 
braces ὑπόληψις, διάνοια (sensu stricto), λογισμός, ἐπιστήμη, δόξα, and 
νοῦς. This is not, however, the end of the story. Further problems 
arise, and there remains much to be said about νοήματα in the De int. 
and their relation to the νοήματα of De an. 

It is usually assumed that the νοήματα ofthe De int. and those of De 
an. are the same or compatible.'’”* That assumption has been challenged 
by Berti (1996, 393), who reacting against earlier views of his own, ar- 
gues that in the De int. and De an. νοήματα are two different things be- 
cause the De int., contrary to De an., does not oppose an intellection 
that is always true to an intellection that is alternatively true or false, 
it simply states an opposition between an intellection to which names 
correspond and is neither true nor false, 1. 6. an intellection to which as- 
sertive sentences correspond and is either true or false. As a conse- 
quence, so thinks Berti, the ἀδιαίρετα of De an. are not the 'notions’ 
for which names and verbs in the De int. stand, but rather the ἀσύνθητα 
of Metaph. © 10.'”° Moreover, Berti points out, the thoughts of De an. 


171 See, for instance, Berti (1996, 393). 

172 For instance Oehler (1962), Berti (1978), Fattal (1996), Korninck (1986), 
Mignucci (1996). 

173 In Berti’s (1996) view the thoughts of De int. are more akin to the thoughts of 
Metaph. © 10 because in the latter work the objects of thought are clearly 
ἀσύνθετα and σύνθετα and such objects are grasped by simple and complex 
thoughts respectively. However, it should be noticed that the discussion of Metr- 
aph. © 10, in contrast to those of De int. and De an., puts an enfasis on the ob- 
ject ofthough, not on the thought itself or its linguistic counterpart. The inter- 
est of Metaph. © 10 is not what sort of thought or linguistic expression is either 
true or false or what notion of true and falsehood applies to different kinds of 
thoughts and linguistic expressions. In Metaph. © 10 Aristotle is concerned with 
states of affairs such as those expressed by the sentences ‘wood is white’ and ‘the 
diagonal is commensurable’ (1051°18-21), which he calls composite (σύνθητοὶ), 
and substances (1051°26-27), which he calls incomposit (ἀσύνθητο). The true 
and falsehood proper to states of affairs depends on the association of the entities 
they involve (e.g. wood and white) obtaining or not obtaining (1051°15—20). 
The true proper to a substance consists in grasping (θιγεῖν, 105124), 1. e. think- 
ing (see ἢ νοεῖν ἢ μή at 1051”32), the substance, and its falsehood in not grasping 
(μὴ θιγγάνειν, 1051P24), i.e. not thinking (see 1051°32 and ἀγνοεῖν, 105124, 
ἄγνοια, 1051”2), the substance. All these need not imply that only substances 
in actuality are the only entities true in the sense of ‘grasping’, for one may 
or may not grasp red. 
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grasp substances and their predicative combinations, while those of the 
De int. are not restricted to substances, but include things like ‘goat- 
stag”. 

Indeed, according to the De int. 16'9-18, there are two kinds of 
thoughts in the soul, those that lack truth and falsehood and those 
that are either true or false (ἔστι δέ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῆ ψυχῇ ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα 
ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη ᾧ ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχειν 
θάτερον, De int. 169--11). Truth and falsehood are products of the com- 
bination or separation of thoughts (περὶ γὰρ σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσίν ἐστι τὸ 
ψεῦδός τε καὶ τὸ ἀληθές, De int. 16512--13), while thoughts that lack truth 
and falsehood stand on their own and are not the product of combina- 
tion or separation. Furthermore, in virtue of the fact that names corre- 
spond to simple thoughts that stand on their own and assertive sentences 
correspond to the combination of simple thoughts, what holds of the 
different kinds of thoughts also holds for the different kinds of vocalized 
sounds (ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, De int. 16°9, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, De 
int. 16°11): names and verbs, alone by themselves, just like thoughts 
that stand on their own, are not the product of combination and are nei- 
ther true nor false (τὰ μὲν οὖν ὀνόματα αὐτὰ Kal τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ ἄνευ 
συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως νοήματι, οἷον τὸ ἄνθρωπος ἢ λευκόν, ὅταν μὴ προ- 
στεθῇ τι’ οὔτε γὰρ ψεῦδος οὔτε ἀληθές πω, De int. 16°13-16); while as- 
sertive sentences, just like combinations of thoughts, are true or false. 

These assumptions leave open two questions: (1) what is combina- 
tion and what is separation? (ii) What exactly are the thoughts to 
which names and verbs correspond and those to which assertive senten- 
ces correspond ? 


3.2.1 Simple and Complex Thoughts 


Given that truth and falsehood are properties of assertions, combination 
and separation (σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσιν, De int. 16°12) must refer to the 
combination or separation of the terms involved in an assertion, namely 
subject and predicate. That is confirmed by the use of this very same ter- 
minology in the treatment of truth and falsehood in Metaph. 1027°18- 
25," where being in the sense of ‘being true’ and not being in the sense 
of ‘being false’ are a matter of separation and combination (τὸ δὲ ὡς 
ἀληθὲς ὄν, καὶ μὴ ὃν ὡς ψεῦδος, ἐπειδὴ παρὰ σύνθεσίν ἐστι καὶ διαίρεσιν, 


174 See also Bonitz (1870, 72956). 
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Metaph. 1027°18- 19). Along these lines, an affırmation is true when the 
combination it states is the case, a denial is true when the separation is 
the case, an affırmation is false when the combination is not the case, 
and a denial is false when the separation is not the case (τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἀληθὲς τὴν κατάφασιν ἐπὶ τῷ συγκειμένῳ ἔχει τὴν δ᾽ ἀπόφασιν ἐπὶ τῷ 
διῃρημένῳ, τὸ δὲ ψεῦδος τούτου τοῦ μερισμοῦ τὴν ἀντίφασιν, Met- 
aph. 1027°20-23). 

From these remarks, the picture Aristotle draws at the beginning of 
the De int. becomes fairly clear. Aristotle is thinking of simple thoughts 
and thoughts that result from the predicative combination of simple 
thoughts. The terms of assertive sentences stand for simple thoughts, 
while the whole assertive sentence stands for the predicative combina- 
tion of those thoughts, ”” and thus names and verbs correspond to sim- 
ple thoughts, while assertive sentences, which consist in the combina- 
tion of names and verbs, correspond to combinations of simple 
thoughts. It remains unclear, however, what the content of a simple 
thought is and what a complex or assertive thought is. The obvious 
place to search for an answer, pace Berti, ”° seems to be De an. III 6, 
where contrary to De int. it is said that both complex νοήματα and simple 
ones can be true. 

In De an. there is an intellection of undivided objects to which false- 
hood does not apply (H μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀδιαιρέτων νόησις ἐν τούτοις περὶ ἃ 
οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ψεῦδος, 430'26—27), as well as an intellection that consists in 
the combination of thoughts as if they were one (ἐν οἷς δὲ καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος 
καὶ τὸ ἀληθές σύνθεσίς τις ἤδη νοημάτων ὥσπερ ἕν ὄντων, 430727—28). 
What this means becomes patent in the example of combination 
given by Aristotle: the combination ofthe incommensurable and the di- 
agonal leads us to the realization that the diagonal is incommensurable 
and to the assertion ‘the diagonal is incommensurable’ (see De 
an. 430'31). 

As is suggested by the fact that the things labelled as ἀδιαίρετα in De 
an. III are quantities and continua (e.g. numbers and lines), the incom- 
mensurable and the diagonal in the example must be undivided objects 


175 An alternative terminology to σύνθεσις and διαίρεσις 15 συμπλοκή, weaving, cCoMm- 
pound, combination. Συμπλοκή embraces what Aristotle understands as σύνθεσις 
and διαίρεσις in the De int. See De int 215, Cat. 1"16-18, "25, 28, 1210 £. The 
origin of the term is to be traced back to Plato’s Sophist 262D4. 

176 See Berti (1996, 393). 
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ofthought or &iaipera,'”’ the nature of which is to be potentially divis- 
ible ad infinitum (De an. 43047 -- 11), although they can be regarded as an 
actual undivided unity (i.e. as a line AB or a number 1.618), if their 
parts are disregarded or not actualized (e.g. lines AC and DB contained 
in AB or numerical values contained in 1.618). 

The unity of ἀδιαίρετα and the thoughts that grasp them is, however, 
paradigmatically explained by the second kind of undivided object Ar- 
istotle takes into consideration in De an. III 6: forms or infimae species.” 
Infimae species are undivided per se, it is in their nature that they cannot 
be ontologically divided.'”” If we divide the universal man into biped 
animal and rational, we would divide it epistemologically not ontolog- 
ically, and if we divide it ontologically, we would perhaps try to divide 
it into its particular individual instantiations, but that is not a division of 
what man is, but rather a division of the things that have the property 
man. Indeed, according to Aristotle, if we think of the universal man, 
our thinking may take a certain stretch of time,'” but that stretch of 
time is an undivided time in actuality (De an. 430°14-16). That is, 
when we think of the universal man we think of it in an stretch of 
time that is per se potentially divisible ad infinitum, but that stretch of 
time, as we think the universal man, is in actuality an undivided time 
AB, a portion of time whose infinite segments AC, DB, etc. are disre- 
garded and left in potentiality. That is so because in the process of think- 
ing we cannot divide the universal man and it, therefore, does not have 
distinctive parts that could be paired to different segments of the whole 
time that takes to think it. 

Now, these simple thoughts that have undivided entities as objects 
can be combined, and their combination can be regarded as one thing 
by the intellect (...oVvBsois τις ἤδη νοημάτων ὥσπερ Ev ὄντων, 43027.-- 
28; τὸ δὲ ἕν ποιοῦν ἕκαστον, τοῦτο ὁ νοῦς, De an. 4305 --5). However, 
the unity of a combined thought is not the same as the unity of an un- 


177 ᾿Αδιαίρετα: commentators, e.g. Hicks (ad loc.), normally refer to them as ‘single 
concepts’. The general idea is that some objects of thought are ἀδιαίρετα and 
because they are ἀδιαίρετα the thoughts that grasp them are also ἀδιαίρετα (καὶ 
αὐτὸς δὲ νοητός ἐστιν ὥσπερ TA νοητά. ἐπὶ μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ αὐτό ἐστι 
τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ νοούμενον, De an. 430)2-- 4). An object of thought that is 
ἀδιαίρετον is an individual. 

178 See Hicks’s note on 430°14. 

179 They can only be divided into individuals, not into other forms or species that 
have the same λόγος, Metaph. 1016”33. Strictly speaking, forms are indivisible. 

180 See Berti (1996, 395-396, 398). 
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divided object of thought and of a simple thought. The complex 
thought ‘the diagonal is incommensurable’ is one thought in virtue of 
the fact that by (predicatively) combining ‘diagonal’ and ‘incommensu- 
rable’ one arrives at a different notion: ‘the fact that the diagonal has the 
property of being incommensurable’. This new notion, thanks to the 
predicative structure of the complex thought, is conceived as resulting 
from the notions of ‘diagonal’ and ‘incommensurability’ and cannot 
be understood apart from the ‘diagonal’ and ‘incommensurability”. 

The thought ‘the diagonal is incommensurable’, although it is a sin- 
gle thought that takes a stretch of time AB, is actually a process that can 
be divided into ‘diagonal’, incommensurable’, and the realization that 
incommensurability is a property of the diagonal. The time AB that it 
takes to think ‘the diagonal is incommensurable’ is not only potentially 
divisible qua time but can also be divided into segments that correspond 
to the different elements of the thought, e.g. a time AC that corre- 
sponds to ‘diagonal’, a time CD that corresponds to “incommensurable’ 
and a time DB that corresponds to the realization that incommensura- 
bility is a property of the diagonal. 


3.2.2. Truth and Falsehood in De Interpretatione and De Anima 


The former analysis not only explains the difference between simple 
thoughts and complex thoughts but also paves the way for an under- 
standing of the notion of truth and falsehood of the De an., and solves 
its apparent inconsistency with that of the De int. 

Undivided objects of thought are grasped by the intellect as distinc- 
tive single units, which insofar as undivided are either entirely grasped 
by the intellect or not grasped at all. Indeed, undivided objects cannot 
be partially grasped, because grasping part of a diagonal AB or part of 
an irrational number 1.618 in a single act of thought (e.g. AC or CB 
or any value contained in 1.618) would not be to grasp AB or 1.618, 
but rather to grasp a different object, i.e. a different line or number. 
For this reason, the thought of AB or 1.618 is said to be true in the 
sense that the intellect has a thought of the object AB or 1.618, 
whose content is precisely AB or 1.618. Yet, it would not be proper 
to talk of a false thought of AB or of 1.618, because a thought of AB 
or of 1.618 that does not contain AB or 1.618 is not a misconception 
or improper grasp of AB or 1.618, but rather a thought of a different 
object and therefore a completely different thought. For this reason, 
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thoughts of indivisibles, according to De an., can be said to be true but 
they cannot be said to be false. 

On the other hand, it makes perfect sense to talk of both truth and 
falsehood in the case of the predicative combination of thoughts, for 
these thoughts, just as the assertive sentences that correspond to them, 
are said to have truth-value. Predicative or assertive thoughts are true 
if the combination of thoughts they make actually holds, they are 
false if the combination does not hold, and if a combination of thoughts 
is true it cannot be false, just as a false combination of thoughts cannot 
be true." 

This notion of truth as a property of predicative thoughts and asser- 
tions is exactly the same notion of truth at play in the De int., where it is 
explicitly said that truth and falsehood are a property of assertions (De 
int. 172-3), that truth and falsehood are a matter of combination and 
division (De int. 16°12-13).'”” The notion of truth as the actual grasp 
of an undivided object of thought, however, even though we may ex- 
pect it to be applicable to names, which are the linguistic entities that 
correspond to simple thoughts, is certainly absent from the De int. 
Yet again, pace Berti,” this need not imply that what Aristotle says in 
the De int. and in De an. is incompatible. 

The De int., a text about opposite pairs of assertions, views truth 
only in logical terms, and truth in logical terms is the truth that is proper 
to assertive sentences. This notion of truth is inapplicable to names and 
verbs and non-assertive sentences or phrases because names and verbs 
being simple, and non-assertive sentences lacking predicative structure, 
do not display a combination of Subject and Predicate that holds, 1. e. is 
true, or a combination of Subject and Predicate that does not hold, 1. 6. 
is false. Moreover, given that logical truth and truth-value in the De int. 
are used to mark a distinction between names, verbs, and non-assertive 
sentences on the one hand, and assertive sentences on the other hand 
(De int. 16°26-28, 17'8-22), it strikes one as obvious that in that 
work Aristotle does not, and should not, introduce a second notion 
of truth that is not logical or dialectical in character, but psychological, 


181 Truth is at times said by Aristotle to be in thought because thought associates 
things (Metaph. 102725), at times it is said to be in things, meaning by that: 
whether something is true or false depends on states of affairs (Metaph. 1051°1). 

182 In the De int. we have combination and division, but not in the De an. This is 
not a problem. Combination can embrace division, given that division is a form 
of combination, a way of associating terms. 


183 Berti (1996, 393). 
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and which would not offer a meaningful contribution to the discussion 
he is about to undertake. 

There is certainly a lack of correspondence between De an. and the 
De int in this regard. De an. displays a notion of truth that applies to sim- 
ple thoughts and consists in the actual grasp of an undivided object of 
thought, while in the De int. no equivalent notion of truth is attributed 
to the linguistic counterparts of simple thoughts. This difference does 
not imply, however, incongruence between the two works, for truth 
as the actual grasp of an undivided object of thought is a psychological 
notion, and as such it is not to be applied to linguistic or logical catego- 
ries such as names, verbs, and non-assertive sentences. It is actually per- 
fectly consistent and correct to say that names lack truth value, and that 
their psychological counterparts, i.e. simple thoughts, are true in the 
sense that they are an effective and actual grasp of an undivided object 
of thought. 


3.2.3 Objects of Thought in De Interpretatione and De Anima 


In addition to the particular uses of the term ‘true’ in the two treatises, 
one more difficulty is the view that the objects of thoughts in De int. 
and De an. are not the same, and consequently the notions of thought 
at stake in De int. and De an. are different. 

In De an. as we have just explained, there are two kinds of thoughts: 
simple thoughts, or thoughts of undivided objects, and complex predi- 
cative thoughts that are compounded of simple thoughts. All this implies 
that complex thoughts are reducible to simple thoughts and that simple 
thoughts are the basic and primary form of thinking. Simple thoughts 
are thoughts of undivided objects of thought, and examples of those un- 
divided objects are: (i) Quantities or continna such as lines or time, en- 
tities which are per se divisible ad infinitum, but can be regarded in actual- 
ity as undivided, e.g. as a line or a time AB (De an. 430°6-14). (ii) All 
divisions (διαίρεσις) or undivided marks,'”'e.g. points or instants of time 
(De an. 430°20-26). (iii) And infimae species,” which are not divisible 


184 Hicks’ translation. 

185 Notice that the text at De an. 430°14—15 says τὸ δὲ μὴ κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν ἀδιαίρετον 
ἀλλὰ τῷ εἴδει νοεῖ ἐν ἀδιαιρέτῳ χρόνῳ καὶ ἀδιαιρέτῳ τῆς ψυχῆς. Given the termi- 
nology κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν ἀδιαίρετον, it is clear that the intended counter part 
ἀδιαίρετον ...τῷ εἴδει is meant as κατὰ τὸ εἶδος ἀδιαίρετον. Nonetheless Ev τῷ 
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‚per se, in virtue of not being divisible into further species, and are para- 
digms of unity because they unify individuals under a single definition 
or class (De an. 430°14—20, cf. Metaph. 1016°33),' not to mention 
that they are what makes individuals be what they are. 

In De an. III 6 objects of intellection are things such as quantities 
(e.g. numbers, lines), other mathematical entities such as ‘divisions’ 
(e.g. points and instants), and infimae species (e.g. universals such as 
man, horse, red, i.e. things that in ontological terms amount to that 
which makes men be men, horses be horses, and red things be red). Ac- 
cording to this picture, the intellect grasps universal features that are es- 
sences and qualities of individuals, as well as the mathematical properties 
that can be abstracted from those individuals. Yet, these entities do not 
represent the whole of reality, nor do they represent the whole of things 
that can be intellected. Genera, species, individuals, and things such as 
goat-stag seem to be left out. 


3.2.3.1 Individuals as Objects of Intellection 


It is not hard to see, however, how individuals, species, and genera may 
be implied in the text. It is remarkable, to start with, that just as the in- 
commensurable and the diagonal are presented as simple thoughts that 
can be brought together in a compound thought, in the same way in- 
dividual instances of ‘white’ and ‘human being’ in the thought ‘Cleon 
is white’ (De an. 4305) are presented as the elements of a compound 
thought that is either true or false and can be circumscribed to the 
past or the future (ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἔστι γε οὐ μόνον τὸ ψεῦδος ἢ ἀληθὲς ὅτι 
λευκὸς Κλέων ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι ἦν ἢ ἔσται, De an. 430"4--5). Moreover, 
at De an. 4307 --9, after having presented the example ‘Cleon is white’, 
Aristotle asserts that ‘nothing prevents us from thinking ofthe undivided 
when we think οἵα length’ (οὐθὲν κωλύει νοεῖν τὸ ἀδιαίρετὸν, ὅταν νοῇ τὸ 
μῆκος), and length here is no doubt a concrete individual length, that is, 


εἴδει is ambiguous, for humans and horses could be said to be one in virtue of 
the form ‘living being’. The terminology ἕν κατὰ τὸ εἶδος, however, is applied 
only to infimae species. See Metaph. 9991-5: ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ εἰ μᾶλλόν γε ἀρχοειδὲς 
τὸ ἕν ἐστιν, ἕν δὲ τὸ ἀδιαίρετον, ἀδιαίρετον δὲ ἅπαν ἢ κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν ἢ κατ᾽ εἶδος, 
πρότερον δὲ τὸ κατ᾽ εἶδος, τὰ δὲ γένη διαιρετὰ εἰς εἴδη, μᾶλλον ἂν ἕν τὸ ἔσχατον εἴη 
κατηγορούμενον" οὐ γάρ ἐστι γένος ἄνθρωπος τῶν τινῶν ἀνθρώπων. 

186 Hicks makes ἃ similar point indicating that numerical unity from a different per- 
spective, i.e. insofar as it comprehends all kinds of unity, has priority over the 
unity of infimae species. Here, however, the emphasis is ontological, on what 
makes things be what they are, and that is precisely the role of infimae species. 
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a line. The talk indeed is not exclusively about the formal aspect of 
length, but about an individual actual length AB delimited by two 
points. How can Aristotle present universals and infimae species as objects 
of simple thoughts and then give an example of complex thought that 
contains simple thoughts whose objects are individuals? How does he 
think the intellect grasps individuals? 

A first clue to the solution of this problem can be found at the end 
of chapter 6 of the third book of De an. (430°27—29). There, after hav- 
ing said that the intellect in its non-predicative mode grasps undivided 
things, Aristotle adds that the intellect grasps “what a thing is as deter- 
mined by its constitutive essence’.'”” That means that the intellect grasps 
the essential and formal constituents of a thing, constituents that deter- 
mine the thing in two different ways: as a member of a species or genus 
and as that which it actually is. Cleon’s essential and formal constituents, 
for instance, are that which determine him as an individual of the infima 
species man, as well as that which make him what he is, e.g. this man 
called Cleon. 

The preeminence given to the grasp of infima species in De an. II 6 
appears to suggest that the understanding of infima species plays a role in 
the intellectual cognition of individuals, and that Cleon and Socrates are 
intellectually grasped as single individual instances of infima species. The 


187 ὁ δὲ νοῦς οὐ πᾶς, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ τοῦ τί ἐστι κατὰ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἀληθής, Kal οὐ τὶ κατά τινος, 
De an. 430°27—29. The passage confirms that truth and falsehood apply to com- 
pound or predicative thoughts (τὶ κατά τινος) and not to simple thoughts, which 
are product οὔ ἃ form of intellection that grasps: “what a thing is as determined 
by its constitutive essence’. Here a few words on the Greek phrase ὁ τοῦ τί ἐστι 
κατὰ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἀληθής are pertinent. (i) The genitive is obviously objective 
and, (ii) is to be construed, as Hicks (1907, ad loc.) suggests, in restrictive sense: 
‘as determined by’. (iii) τί ἐστι refers here to the answer to the question “What is 
something?’, an answer that normally states what a thing is, a substance or es- 
sential feature, 1. 6. τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, but can sometimes be answered in a less strict 
and more generic way by stating a generic feature, e.g. ‘a man is an animal’ 
(Top. 102"31 -- 35). In addition to that, the question τί ἐστι not only applies to 
a τόδε τι but to any of the categories (Metaph. 1028°11-13). (iv) τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι 
has a narrower reference than τί ἐστι. It indicates what is to be something in 
the strictest sense, for its τί asks for the form of a thing and for what is enunci- 
ated in a definition (Top. 101°30-31). Something that in a way is not an indi- 
vidual or particular feature, for it is not only what makes an object be what it is 
but also something that determines an object as a member of a species or genus. 
(v) Hicks’ (1907, ad loc.) translation of the phrase is ‘the what in the sense ofthe 
quiddity’, Hamlyn’s (1968, ad loc.) translation is ‘what a thing is in respect of 
“what it was for it to be what it was”. 
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intellectual cognition of Cleon and Socrates is the cognition of the basic 
features of an infima species, yet those basic features need not be exclu- 
sively regarded as features of a species, but can be used to identify and 
understand a particular individual as what it specifically is. 

A testimony that seems to support this view is that of De 
an. 431°29—432°1. Here it is said that the intellect, and cognitive capaci- 
ties in general, do not grasp things properly speaking, for they do not 
grasp the things together with their matter, but the formal features of 
things. We do not grasp a rock, and by ‘a rock’ here is clearly meant 
a particular individual rock, for we cannot take a rock into our soul, 
but we do grasp into our soul the form of the rock — and the form is 
here the form of the rock, not just the form as a general concept of 
rock (Dean. 431°29-432°1, cf. τόπον εἰδῶν, 429°27-28 and δεκτικὸν 
δὲ τοῦ εἴδους, 4291516). 

In Metaph. A (980°27 ff.) and An. post. II 19 we only find ἃ descrip- 
tion of the intellection ofthe general formal aspect of things, e.g. species 
and universals. Yet, how does the intellect grasp individuals? Aristotle 
touches upon this problem at De an. 429°11 ff., where he makes a dis- 
tinction between entities that lack matter and have only a formal aspect 
(De an. 429°11-12), and entities that have both a material and formal 
aspect. Flesh, a magnitude, and a snub nose, all of which are concrete 
material individuals (τόδε ἐν τῷδε), are to be distinguished from the es- 
sence or form of water, flesh, magnitude, and the formal aspect of a snub 
nose, which is just the convex shape (De an. 429°10-11, 13-14, 
cf. 431°12-16).'” How can the intellect then grasp a snub nose, 
when in order to understand what a snub nose is it does not suffice 
to grasp its formal aspect, i.e. the convex (De an. 431°13, 16)? 


188 Due to the fact that the intellect grasps the formal aspect, the intellect is in a way 
(πῶς, see De an. 432°21-25) its object of intellection. The intellect is not the 
objects but their form, and it is therefore what the objects actually are. Conso- 
nant with this idea, in the De int. the ‘affections in the soul’ are ‘likenesses’ 
(ὁμοιώματα) of actual things (16'6-8). They are likenesses because they do 
not contain the material aspect of things, but are the formal aspect of things. 
Only in the case of immaterial objects one could properly speak of thoughts 
being qualitatively identical to their objects (De an. 430'3-4). Interestingly 
enough, Aristotle speaks of a material aspect even in the case of immaterial ob- 
jects. Even immaterial objects, e.g. numbers, have some kind of material aspect. 

189 The snub nose is Aristotle’s standard example of concrete material thing, see 


Metaph. 102532, 1030°28, 1064°23. 
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The text does not provide a definite answer to this problem, al- 
though it offers some illuminating clues when it considers whether (i) 
one grasps the essence of flesh and a concrete instance of flesh by 
means of a different capacity or (11) the same capacity difterently dis- 
posed (τὸ σαρκὶ εἶναι καὶ σάρκα ἢ ἄλλῳ ἢ ἄλλως ἔχοντι κρίνει, De 
an. 429°12-13). That is to say, (i) by a means of.a different separate ca- 
pacity, (ii) or the same capacity in a different disposition, meaning here 
by disposition arrangement, array, display, or mode of operation, as is 
the case, for instance, of a line that can be displayed straight or bent 
(ἄλλῳ δέ, ἤτοι χωριστῷ ἢ ὡς ἡ κεκλασμένη ἔχει πρὸς αὑτὴν ὅταν ἐκταθῇ, 
De an. 429°16-17). 

According to Aristotle we do not grasp the essence of flesh and a 
concrete instance of flesh by means of a different capacity. Indeed, 
the only possible candidate for that job, besides intellection, would be 
sense-perception. Sense-perception, however, only apprehends, properly 
speaking, perceptual form. It only apprehends the perceptual aspects 
of the snub nose, e.g. warm, cold, dry, wet (De an. 429°14-16), 
while the snub nose is more than its perceptual aspects, for it is flesh 
in a particular formal configuration. For that reason, cognition of 
what a concrete particular and individual snub nose is demands not sim- 
ply an understanding of that specific formal configuration but also an 
understanding of that specific formal configuration in conjunction 
with a particular individual concrete instance of flesh. Hence under- 
standing a snub nose demands intellection, but not intellection in its 
standard or basic form, which is restricted to general or universal features 
that define an object as an element of a class. 

In order to achieve more clarity and insight, Aristotle approaches the 
problem from a different angle. He restates the question by asking: ‘Do 
we grasp the particular individual instance of flesh and the essence of 
flesh by a means of a different separate capacity, or by means of the 
same capacity in a different disposition?’ By ‘disposition’ he again 
means arrangement, array, display, or mode of operation, as exemplified 
by a line that can be straight or bent (ἄλλῳ δέ, ἤτοι χωριστῷ ἢ ὡς ἡ 
κεκλασμένη ἔχει πρὸς αὑτὴν ὅταν ἐκταθῇ, De an. 429°16-17).'” Yet, 
this restatement of the question has one remarkable feature: the answer 


190 I coincide with Hicks (1907, ad loc.) on the construal of this passage: “I con- 
ceive that he intends the words ἤτοι ... ἐκταθῇ to be an elucidation of ἄλλῳ 
as applied to the single case of intellect discerning the quiddity flesh. We 
may replace ἄλλῳ by χωριστῷ or we may interpret by the simile of the line.” 
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is to be given not in terms of the flesh or snub nose example, but by 
recurring to mathematical entities (ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν ἀφαιρέσει ὄντων τὸ εὐθὺ 
ὡς τὸ σιμόν, De an. 429°18-19). 

The relation of a straight line to intellection is the same as that of the 
snub nose to intellection. The concrete line has two aspects without 
which it cannot exist: its particular extension and duality, 1. 6. the duality 
determined by two points. And just as in the case of the snub nose, one 
may wonder whether one grasps one of the aspects of the straight line 
by means of one capacity and the other by means οἵα different capacity, 
or whether one grasps both aspects — and the whole line — by means of 
one single capacity. The solution is clear to Aristotle: only one capacity 
grasps these two aspects. Although the two aspects are both immaterial 
and formal, one functions as matter and the other as form.'”' 

That the former is Aristotle’s solution to the problem, is quite appa- 
rent if we fill in the gaps of the highly elliptical text: “we may know the 
magnitude aspect of a straight line] by means of a different faculty [i.e. 
different from the one by which we know the duality aspect], or rather 
[and this is actually the case (ἢ, 1. 6. νοΐ potius)| by means of the same fac- 
ulty differently disposed [we know the magnitude-aspect and duality-as- 
pect of a straight line] (ἑτέρῳ ἄρα ἢ ἑτέρως ἔχοντι κρίνει, De 
an. 429°21)’.'” From these observations Aristotle concludes that “in 
general Ji.e. this holds both for entities like flesh and entities like a 
line] to the separation of things from their matter corresponds a differ- 
ence in the operations of the intellect (ὅλως ἄρα ὡς χωριστὰ τὰ πράγματα 
τῆς ὕλης, οὕτω καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν νοῦν, De an. 429°21-22)’.'” 

Aristotle’s answer is then that just as in the case of the cognition of 
formal entities (e.g. a line) one single capacity (i.e. the intellect) grasps 
both the material-like aspect (e.g. magnitude) and the strictly formal 
one (e.g. duality), in the same way as in the case of flesh and the 
snub nose one single capacity (i.e. the intellect) grasps both the material 


191 Aristotle in Metaph. 1036'9 speaks of a ὕλη λογική or vontn. The Greek com- 
mentators speak of a ἄυλος νοῦς and a ἔνυλος νοῦς. Hicks (1907, 493) speaks 
of different attitudes of the same faculty: (i) sense: apprehension of qualities 
of concrete things, (ii) mind: apprehension of ἔνυλα εἴδη, (111) mind: apprehen- 
sion of ἄυλα εἴδη. 

192 On this peculiar use of ἢ see Hicks (1907, 488): “ἢ, “vel potius,” introduces the 
view, which A. thinks the more correct.” 

193 I am giving Hicks’ (1907, ad loc.) translation of this last sentence. 
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and formal aspects.'”' This view not only suggests that there are two 
modes or phases of intellection, one that apprehends formal aspects 
and one that apprehends material aspects, but also that there is interac- 
tion between these two modes of intellection. These two modes of in- 
tellection interact, because the intellect, in order to understand what 
Cleon, flesh, or the snub nose qua particular individual concrete thing 
is, must understand that the formal aspect X-ness (e.g. humanity, the 
essence of flesh, and the essence of convexity) is not only a feature com- 
mon to all X-things that makes all X-things be X, but also that that for- 
mal aspect X-ness is the form of organization proper to a concrete in- 
dividual X'. X" as individual not only consists of a single case of the for- 
mal aspect or form of organization X-ness, but also of a material aspect. 
It is thus clear that the intellect can grasp the formal aspect of Cleon (i.e. 
the essence of human being) not only as a universal but also as the form 
of organization that makes the bones, flesh, and blood of Cleon the par- 
ticular individual and unique human being that he is. 

Now, if the intellection of Cleon demands cognition of the formal 
aspect and substance of Cleon not only as the essential feature that 
makes human beings be human beings, but also as something particular 
to Cleon, then it follows that we understand Cleon above all as ahuman 
being, i.e. a particular individual human being. Proper knowledge of 
Cleon as individual demands understanding that his matter and individ- 
ual features are matter and features proper to a particular individual 
human being.'” 

How can then Aristotle present universals and infimae species as ob- 
jects of simple thoughts and then provide an example of complex 


194 Aristotle wants to avoid a multiplication of faculties and he can avoid that either 
by having the intellect operate in two different modes or by identifying the in- 
tellect with sense-perception. The latter solution is excluded by the text, although 
that idea would be consistent with Aristotle’s view that the distinction sense-per- 
ception/intellection may be only a methodological device. Even though he con- 
siders that only humans have intellection, Aristotle is at times dubious about the 
separation of intellection and sense-perception (see De an. 413°24, 414 168}, 
429°11), as if the distinction were just a matter of degree of one single capacity. 
This idea is supported by the fact that Aristotle is convinced that the soul has no 
parts (De an. 432'22 ff., 4133, 41324 6). 

195 This understanding of the intellection of individuals suggests that for Aristotle 
the formal and essential aspect of material objects, even if it is formally identical 
in all individuals Οἵ ἃ class, can only exist individually in those objects, and that 
the forms of individuals are individual forms particular to each individual. This 


view is defended by Frede (1987, 49-71). 
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thought that contains simple thoughts whose objects are individuals? 
The answer to this question is, in short, that the intellect apprehends 
the formal aspect (τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι) and not the material aspect of things 
(De an. 431°29-432a1), and that individuals are objects of thought in- 
sofar as they belong to a species and are individual examples of a species. 
The intellection of individuals is thus subsumed under the intellection of 
species, and for this reason Aristotle need not list individuals among the 
objects of intellection, although he presents examples of intellection that 
involve individuals. 


3.2.3.2 Species and Genera as Objects of Intellection 


Just as individuals are not listed among the objects of intellection, nor 
are genera, species, and infimae species. This apparent lapsus is due to 
the fact that this chapter is not just about objects of intellection, but 
about the ultimate forms and objects of intellection.'” Aristotle is not 
providing a fully-fledged treatment of intellection or an exhaustive clas- 
sification of its objects. His purpose is rather to show the basic forms of 
intellection: simple and complex thoughts, and the kinds of unity they 
have. A simple thought, as for instance the thought of the line AB, is 
grasped as a unity without taking into account the fact that AB is poten- 
tially divisible into an infinite number of other lines. The unity of a 
complex thought, on the other hand, not only results from the combi- 
nation of its constituent thoughts into one thing but from achieving 
something that goes beyond the associated elements. E.g. the thought 
“man is pale’ is a unity that tells us more than ‘man’ and ‘pale’ and can- 
not be properly understood without taking into consideration its parts, 
‘man’ and ‘pale’. 

Explaining these two basic forms of thoughts and their objects does 
not demand a full record of all the kinds of entities that are objects of 
intellection. It only requires instructive examples of things that can be 
regarded as undivided, and Aristotle provides such examples recurring 
to infimae species (1.e. the formal aspect of substances), mathematical en- 
tities, and divisions, three different kinds of entity that represent differ- 
ent realms of reality and paradigmatically exemplify what an undivided 
object is. 

Indeed, given the plan of De an. III 6, the chapter need not touch 
upon genus and species for four reasons: 


196 See Hamlyn (1968, 142). 
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(i) Infimae species are ontologically prior to species and genera in the 
sense that without infimae species there cannot be species and genera, just 
as without individuals there cannot be infimae species, species and genera. 
Infimae species, therefore, imply species and genera.'” 

(ii) Genera and species, although they are unities, are divisible into 
homomorphic parts, precisely the kind of unity and divisibility exempli- 
fied by continua, which are also divisible into homomorphic parts.'”* 

(iii) Given that in a definition the infima species identifies the feature 
that distinguishes a species and an individual within its genus, i.e. ‘man 
is a rational animal’, infimae species are epistemologically more informa- 
tive than genera, for they provide more specific knowledge about spe- 
cies and individuals.” 

(iv) We may also add that infimae species epistemologically imply spe- 
cies and genera because the understanding of an infima species requires 
understanding the species and genus in which that infima species falls. 
Understanding what a human being is, implies understanding that a 
human being is not any kind of animal but rather a particular kind of 
animal, so if we know what a human being is, we already have some 
understanding of the genus animal. 


197 See Cat. 215-22: ἔτι ai πρῶται οὐσίαι διὰ τὸ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν ὑποκεῖσθαι καὶ 
πάντα τὰ ἄλλα κατὰ τούτων κατηγορεῖσθαι ἢ ἐν ταύταις εἶναι διὰ τοῦτο μάλιστα 
οὐσίαι λέγονται: ὡς δέ γε ai πρῶται οὐσίαι πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ἔχουσιν, οὕτω καὶ τὸ 
εἶδος πρὸς τὸ γένος ἔχει" -- ὑπόκειται γὰρ τὸ εἶδος τῷ γένει: τὰ μὲν γὰρ γένη 
κατὰ τῶν εἰδῶν κατηγορεῖται, τὰ δὲ εἴδη κατὰ τῶν γενῶν οὐκ ἀντιστρέφει" -- 
ὥστε καὶ ἐκ τούτων τὸ εἶδος τοῦ γένους μᾶλλον οὐσία. 

198 Infima species are in a way divisible into their individuals, or what is called sub- 
jective parts (parts that are subjects), they cannot be divided into homomorphic 
parts, i.e. into elements of their same kind, i.e. classes. Genera and species, in 
contrast, are divisible into homomorphic parts, into classes such as species and 
infimae species. Quanta are also divisible into homomorphic parts, for lines are 
divisible into lines, numbers into numbers. Genera species and infimae species, 
however, are all unities in the same way because they all are unities in virtue 
of a single feature that defines them as a class. 

199 See Cat. 28-14: τῶν δὲ δευτέρων οὐσιῶν μᾶλλον οὐσία τὸ εἶδος τοῦ γένους" 
ἔγγιον γὰρ τῆς πρώτης οὐσίας ἐστίν. ἐὰν γὰρ ἀποδιδῷ τις τὴν πρώτην οὐσίαν τί 
ἐστι, γνωριμώτερον καὶ οἰκειότερον ἀποδώσει τὸ εἶδος ἀποδιδοὺς ἢ τὸ γένος" οἷον 
τὸν τινὰ ἄνθρωπον γνωριμώτερον ἂν ἀποδοίη ἄνθρωπον ἀποδιδοὺς ἢ ζῷον, -- τὸ 
μὲν γὰρ ἴδιον μᾶλλον τοῦ τινὸς ἀνθρώπου, τὸ δὲ κοινότερον, -- καὶ τὸ τὶ δένδρον 
ἀποδιδοὺς γνωριμώτερον ἀποδώσει δένδρον ἀποδιδοὺς ἢ φυτόν. 
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3.2.3.3 Non-Existent Entities as Objects of Intellection 


A further argument against the association of the first chapter of De int. 
and De an. brought by Berti is the fact that De an., contrary to De int., 
makes no mention of non-existent entities such as goat-stag. Indeed, De 
an. does not talk of non-existent entities as objects of intellection, and it 
does not need to. Non-existent entities, as we saw in the second part of 
this work (2.3.3), can be analyzed into the notions of existent things, 
while, as we have just pointed out, Aristotle’s interest in De an. is the 
basic forms of intellection, that is, forms of intellection into which 
non-existent entities can be analyzed. Therefore, even though it is 
true that the De int. and De an. do not perfectly coincide on this 
point, it cannot be claimed that they are incompatible and that De an. 
cannot provide hermeneutic clues for the interpretation of the De int. 

De an. explains, or gives clues as to how we come to have thoughts 
of things such as human being, Socrates, white, line, etc. This work, 
however, does not provide any information as to how, according to Ar- 
istotle, we construe thoughts of goat-stag, void and not-man. A clear- 
cut answer to this problem is not provided in the Corpus Aristotelicum, 
but thanks to information found in De insomniis we are in a position 
to reconstruct the fundamentals of what that answer would have been. 

In De insomn. We find a basic outline of how we combine different 
cognitive notions, such as those of goat and stag, as to construe other 
notions, such as the one of goat-stag. In that work, it is explained 
that the effects (1.e.mddos, affections) of an object of sense-perception 
over the organs and the capacity of sense-perception are present in the or- 
gans and the capacity of sense-perception not only while the organs and 
the capacity are actively operating on the object, but also when the ob- 
ject is not present and the capacity is not active any more (De insom- 
n. 459524-- 280). This phenomenon occurs because the object of sense- 
perception triggers a motion or stimulus that continues after the sense-per- 
ception has taken place (De insomn. 459'28-33), and the qualitative 
change or affection produced by the object of sense-perception as well 
as the motion that it triggers remain present in the organs and the ca- 
pacity of sense-perception when they are inactive (De insomn. 4593-7). 
The perceptual-impression (αἴσθημα) an object of sense-perception has left 


a N . Ἧ ᾿ ᾿ . b , 
200 See also: ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ ὄψις πάσχει, οὕτω καὶ ποιεῖ τι (De insomn. 45927); οὐ 
μόνον πάσχει ἡ ὄψις ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀέρος, ἀλλὰ καὶ ποιεῖ τι καὶ κινεῖ (De insom- 


n. 4601 --2). 
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in the organ of sense-perception can be an object of sense-perception (αἰσθή- 
ματα αἰσθητὰ ὄντα), because the capacity of sense-perception can operate 
on it (De insomn. 4602 -- 3), as is shown by the fact that we perceive sen- 
sory impressions, i.e. dreams, when we are asleep (De insomn. 460°28- 
32, 461°3-8). 

These perceptual-impressions or ‘remnants’ of sense-perception 
(αἰσθήματα) of De insomn. are in De an. nothing else than phantasiai, 
that is, sense-perceptions that remain in the soul when the activity of 
sense-perception is no longer active.” And just as phantasiai in De an., 
perceptual impressions in De insomn. are said to be a source of error. 
Features of an actual perceptual impression X (i.e. an impression that 
is taking place) may be similar to the features of an impression Y that 
has previously been left in the soul. Then, due to personal inclinations 
(i.e. preferences, fears, etc.) or pathological conditions that make Y 
more vivid for us, we may recall Y when perceiving X, and thus assume 
that we are perceiving Y, when we are actually perceiving X. A person 
who is in love and deeply affected by that affection, for instance, will 
take an object of sense-perception with the slightest resemblance to his ob- 
ject of affection to be that object of affection (De insomn. 460°3-7), and 
somebody in the delirium of fever would take any pattern marked on a 
wall to be the figure of an animal (De insomn. 460°11-14). 

These errors occur for three reasons: (i) different cognitive capacities 
— sense-perception and phantasia — can operate independently and can pass 
different and incompatible information about the same object.” (ii) 
The capacity by which the central sense discerns is not the same as 
the one by which phantasmata ‘stored’ in the soul are brought into ac- 
tuality and to our attention (De insomn. 460°16-20). And more impor- 
tantly for our explanatory purposes, (iii) perceptual impressions or phan- 
tasiai in a state of potentiality may be perceived or brought into actuality 
by our capacity of sense-perception under non-ideal conditions, with the 
result that the actualized sense impression or phantasma may appear un- 
clear and changing, and we may, for that reason, perceive it in a distort- 
ed way.’” 


201 Phantasia is a motion triggered by an actual sense-perception (De an. 429°1—2) and 
it is in principle a sense-perception that remains in the soul (De an. 429'4—5, see 
also 428°10-17). 

202 E.g. the sun appears to us to be one foot across although we are convinced that 
it is larger than the inhabited world (De an. 4282-9). 

203 In the case of dreams, sense-impressions or phantasiai are brought into actuality by 
a physiological process that takes place in sleep. During sleep the bulk of blood 
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When this last kind of failure occurs, we are liable to misinterpret a 
sense impression and take it to represent an object that, as a matter of 
fact, it does not represent. We may fail to recognize some features of 
a sense-perception, but we may recognize some other features of that 
sense-perception that are similar to the features of a different object, 
which is more familiar to us and of which we already had a sense-im- 
pression. When this happens, we may be inclined to assume that the fea- 
tures we recognize in the sense-perception are features of the object famil- 
jar to us. This is in part the case we just mentioned of the person in love. 
However, there is more at stake here. Aristotle compares the interpre- 
tation of unclear phantasmata to the interpretation of the shape of clouds. 
‘We not only interpret the shape οἵα cloud by comparing it to the shape 
ofsomething we already know, e.g man or horse, but we can also simul- 
taneously compare a cloud to different things we already know, e.g man 
and horse, and picture it as a hybrid of things that normaly do not go 
together, e.g. as a centaur. Along this example, Aristotle implies that 
an erroneous interpretation of an unclear phantasma can produce a fur- 
ther phantasma that consists in the combination of phantasmata familiar to 
us (De insomn. 461°16-21). 

The fact that we interpret unclear and changing phantasmata on the 
basis of similarities with things familiar to us, just as we interpret clouds, 
provides a good deal of information about our cognitive capacities. Not 
only do we try to make clear confusing phantasmata by identifying in 
them features possessed by objects familiar to us, but we also have the 
capacity to associate features of different objects familiar to us to con- 
strue phantasmata such as the one of goat-stag.”"* If we see in a cloud fea- 


recedes down to the heart (ἐπὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν) and the sense-impressions that have re- 
mained in the system recede together with the blood into the heart (i.e. the 
central organ of sense-perception). In this process a sense-perception may momen- 
tarily surface out of the blood, be momentarily present to the capacity of 
sense-perception and be followed by a different sense-perception that would also 
be momentarily present to the capacity of sense-perception (De insomn. 461°11- 
15). The fact that during sleep the blood is scanty favors this process, for the 
blood interferes less making the sense-impressions clearer or more vivid to the ca- 
pacity for sense-perception (461°26— 27). 

204 A basic feature of cognition in general, including sense-perception, phantasia, and 
intellection, is that it associates things. Cognition is a capacity to discern and 
distinguish, and insofar as it is a capacity to discern and distinguish, it must 
be able to be simultaneously active on different things so as to distinguish 
them from one another. This is highlighted at De an. III 2, where Aristotle ar- 
gues that: (i) Each sense is concerned with its own kind of sensible object, and 
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therefore each sense discerns (κρίνει!) the differences of its own sensible object 
(i.e. sight discerns white and black, taste sweet and bitter, etc., De 
an. 426°8-12). (ii) Further, due to the fact that we grasp objects of sense-percep- 
tion by means of sense-perception, we must discern and distinguish sensible objects 
from one another by means of sense-perception, and that should apply not only to 
white and black (τὸ λευκὸν καὶ τὸ γλυκὺ καὶ ἕκαστον τῶν αἰσθητῶν πρὸς ἕκαστον 
κρίνομεν, see De an. 426°12-15) but also to white and sweet. (iii) Discerning 
white and sweet, however, cannot be the task of each single sense, for touch, 
for instance, cannot discern objects of sense-perception that cannot be touched, 
e.g. white and sweet. Yet, if an object of touch is to be discerned from an ob- 
ject of sight, both objects must be simultaneously ‘present’ (δῆλα, Hicks’ trans- 
lation of this term) to the sense capacity. It must be so, for ifit were the job of 
different capacities to make this distinction and perceive the difference between 
white and sweet, the situation would be similar to that of a person perceiving 
only the white and another person only the sweet, a state of affairs from which a 
comparison and discerment between white and sweet cannot result because in 
order to make the comparison or discerment both objects of cognition must be 
available to one single discerning capacity. It follows from this that the central 
sense, or the capacity for sense-perception as one, must perceive white and sweet 
simultaneously and thus discern the difference between white and sweet (De 
an. 426°17-22). (iv) Not only must we perceive these objects by means of 
the same capacity but also at the same time. When we consider that good 
and bad are different, for instance, we simultaneously consider that good and 
bad are different and that bad and good are different, and when we declare 
that good and bad are different, we declare ipso facto that bad and good are dif- 
ferent, and the two items must, therefore, be simultaneously present to our cog- 
nitive capacity (De an. 426°22-29). However, it is not possible that the same 
thing, insofar as undivided — as the cognitive capacities are — experiences con- 
trary states at an undivided time, 1. 6. at the same time (De an. 426°29-427°2). 
This is a pressing difficulty. It would not do to say that the cognitive capacity is 
simultaneously one, i.e. undivided in number and time, but divisible in being 
(De an. 427°3-5), because a single undivided object has two contrary properties 
only in potentiality and never in actuality, and therefore it can have two con- 
trary properties in actuality only as divided (De an. 427°6—9). Aristotle’s solu- 
tion to this problem is the following: given that the model actuality/potentiality 
does not apply here, it is rather the case that (ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ) the cognitive capacity 
behaves just like a point in a line that can be regarded as (ἢ) one and indivisible 
(i.e. the point C in the middle of the line AB) or as two and divisible in that 
particular way (ταύτῃ) (i.e. the point C in regard to the extreme points A 
and B simultaneously) (De an. 427°9-11). Along these lines, the cognitive ca- 
pacity, just as the point, is, properly speaking, indivisible and must discern dif- 
ferent things simultaneously in one act of apprehension. It manages to discern 
different things simultaneously in one act of apprehension because it is divisible 
in a derivative sense: just as a single point can be used twice at the same time 
(i.e. point C simultaneously used to differentiate line AC from line CB), the 
cognitive capacity can operate twice at the same time to grasp two different ob- 
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tures that recall features of a man and features of a horse, we can asso- 
ciate those features and picture to ourselves the cloud as a centaur. This 
association implies that our cognitive capacities (i.e. phantasia and intel- 
lection) can associate features of different cognitive apprehensions stored 
in our soul, such as two phantasmata or two thoughts, in such a way as to 
construe a new hybrid phantasma or thought. 


jects (see Hicks (1907, 450) for this interpretation of De an. 4279-- 11). This 
shows that one single capacity can simultaneously have a double function, 
just like a limit point can behave like two points. Sense-perception, and cognition 
in general, is like a point in a line: a single point intrinsically related to other 
points, i.e. asingle capacity that can relate and focus simultaneously on different 
objects that fall on its cognitive spectrum. Thus, the cognitive capacity, being 
one and being in a way divided (De an. 4279 -- 14), can discern different things 
at the same time and relate them to one-another. It is not totally clear how this 
argument ultimately works, although it definitely makes clear that in Aristotle’s 
view one cognitive capacity can cognize different things simultaneously and 
thus discern them. This argument is also the subject matter of the very obscure 
passage De an. 431'21-°1 and Sens. 447°1, 449°2-20. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
discusses this passage in ᾿Απορίαι καὶ λύσεις 94, 10 ff., as well as in his commen- 


tary of Sens. 136, 23 ff. 


4 Νοήματα in De Interpretatione and De Anima, 
a New Interpretation of De Interpretatione 16°3—8 


Contrary to Berti’s opinion, we have seen that the theory of intellection 
of De an. is roughly compatible with the thoughts referred to in the De 
int. They are compatible not only because both the De int. and De an. 
divide thoughts into simple thoughts and complex thoughts made of 
simple thoughts (cf. De int. 16'9—-16 and De an. 43026-- 8), but also be- 
cause the simple thoughts of the De int. do actually appear to have the 
same objects of cognition as the thoughts of De an.: in the De int. we 
find examples of assertive sentences such as: (i) [Man] is a biped living- 
being’ (17°13), (ii) ‘every man is pale’ (17°6), (iii) ‘man is pale’ (1718), 
“man is just’ (17°21), (iv) ‘Callias is just’ (23°31, cf. De an. ‘Cleon is 
white’, 430°5). If these assertive sentences stand for thoughts, it is 
then clear that in the De int. sentences contain individual and class 
terms that correspond to thoughts whose objects are individuals (Cal- 
lias), infimae species (man), species (biped), and genera (living-being, 
i.e. animal), precisely the kinds of objects of intellection implied by 
the theory of intellection of De an. III 6. 

The former parallelisms, however, are only the most obvious corre- 
spondences between the De int. and De an. Despite divergences in vo- 
cabulary the two texts exhibit, I think, a similar understanding of 
thoughts that goes beyond the division into simple and complex 
thoughts and attributing the same objects to simple thoughts. I shall 
now show what that understanding of thoughts is, and as I do that I 
shall propose a new reading of the first chapter of the De int. that 
does not confront the limitations and difficulties of its standard reading. 
I intend to provide a new interpretation by analyszing the terms 
ὁμοιώμα, πρώτων, and πρᾶγμα (4.2-- 4.6) and suggesting how the text 
is to be construed (4.7). 
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4.1 De Interpretatione 16°’3—8: Its Psychological Presuppositions 
and Its Philosophical Implications 


(1) Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ (2) τὰ 
γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ καὶ (3) ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ 
φωναὶ αἱ αὐταί: (4) ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς 
ψυχῆς, καὶ (5) ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά. (6) περὶ μὲν οὖν 
τούτων εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς περὶ ψυχῆς." 


(1) Things in vocalized sound are symbols of affections in the soul, and (2) 
written marks are symbols of things in vocalized sound, and (3) just as writ- 
ten marks are not the same for everybody, nor are vocalized sounds the 
same for everybody. (4) But the primordial things of which vocalized 
sounds and written signs (1. 6. ταῦτα) are signs, these things (picking up 
ὧν, i.e. that of which) are the same affections of the soul for everybody, 
and (5) that of which these affections of the soul (i.e. ταῦτα) are likenesses 
are in fact (already) things that are the same for everybody. (6) These mat- 
ters have, however, been treated in the discussion on the soul. 


The very beginning of Aristotle’s De Interpretatione has been quoted ad 
nauseam as the most influential text in the history of Semantics” and 
ever since antiquity — as attested by Ammonius, Stephanus, and the 
anonymous extant commentary — it has been construed as suggesting 
that: (i) linguistic expressions signify first thoughts and second things, 
(ii) that the ‘things’ (πράγματα) meant are concrete objects in the exter- 
nal world, and that (111) ‘likeness’ implies a photographic understanding 
of thoughts.” 


205 There are textuals difficulties in this text. The two instances of ταὐτά could be 
read as ταῦτα, and they have been, as a matter of fact, read that way by Hermi- 
nus. The adverb ἤδη is also problematic, for it is not clear what its meaning is, if 
one reads ταὐτά. Πρώτων is usually read adverbially, but I prefer to take it as an 
adjective. In Section 4.7 I will discuss these issues as well as Herminus’s reading 
arguing in favour of ταὐτά and explaining what the meanings of πρώτων and 
ἤδη are. 

206 Kretzmann (1974, 3). 

207 ‘Photographic’ makes allusion to the reproduction of physical features that can 
be grasped by means of sight. A ‘photographic representation’ would be one 
that depicts physical features that can be grasped by means of sight. A photo- 
graphic “likeness’ is a similarity of physical features that can be grasped by 
means of sight. A ‘photographic understanding of thoughts’, therefore, would 
be one that understands thoughts in terms of physical features that can be grasp- 
ed by means of sight. Cf. ‘Fotoplatte’ in Weidemann (2002, 140). Ackrill (1963, 


113) uses the terms ‘(visual) image’ and ‘picture’. 
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This construal, however, presents some difficulties. First, as Ackrill 
has pointed out, a photographic understanding of thoughts is philosoph- 
ically unattractive because it would not explain the apprehension of ab- 
stract concepts. Second, following the traditional reading, modern inter- 
preters are pleased to find at the beginning of the De int. a treatment of 
language and semantics that coincides with their point of view and re- 
sembles their own modern theories of reference and meaning. Yet, al- 
though it would be legitimate to ask whether Aristotle consciously and 
systematically intended anything similar to a modern theory of language, 
nobody has questioned the historical accuracy of these assumptions. 

I will now provide a historical assessment and a philosophical reeval- 
uation of the first lines of the De int. that intends to shed light on why 
Aristotle emphasizes that the significatum is a thought and why he states 
that linguistic expressions signify thoughts. With this purpose in mind, I 
will try to hold back any modern presuppositions and interests, read the 
text in Aristotelian terms, and follow four methodological strategies: (i) I 
will make explicit the philosophical assumptions hidden behind the text, 
at which Aristotle laconically hints with a loose reference to De an. 
(16°8-9), (ü) I will show how the vocabulary of the text makes allusion 
to Aristotle’s psychological theory, (iii) I will explain how those allu- 
sions give philosophical insight on Aristotle’s remarks on language, 
(iv) and I will provide a construal of the text consistent with the phil- 
osophical background I am attributing to it. This methodology will sup- 
ply a new construal and interpretation of the terms ὁμοίωμα, πρώτως, 
and πρᾶγμα that gives philosophical insight on the first chapter of De 
int. and shows how the doctrines of De an. support the claims made 
in that chapter. 


4.2 Psychological Background Suggested by Ὁμοίωμα 


As has already been anticipated in Part 3, consistent with the reference 
to De an. at 16'8-9, the thoughts (νοήματα) of the De int. are roughly 
compatible with the theory of intellection sketched in De an. III 6, not 
only because both the De int. and De an. divide thoughts into simple 
thoughts and complex thoughts made of simple thoughts (cf. De 
int. 16°9—-16 and De an. 430°26-8) but also because, despite differences 
in vocabulary, the two texts exhibit further close similarities in the un- 
derstanding of thoughts. In the De an., the soul is somehow (πως) all 
things (εἴπωμεν πάλιν ὅτι ἡ ψυχὴ τὰ ὄντα πώς ἐστι πάντα, 43121), and 
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knowledge (i. e. intellection, thoughts) is somehow the objects of knowl- 


© 


edge (ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ ἐπιστήμη μὲν τὰ ἐπιστητά πῶς, 431522--23). “Somehow’ 
here seems to make two qualifications on the claim that the intellect 


is its objects”” (i.e. that a thought is its object):”” “Somehow’ may suggest 


that the intellect is (simultaneously) all its objects only potentially, not in 
actuality. Or/and it may suggest that the intellect is not really the objects 
of intellection (e.g. a rock, Cleon), but only the form of those objects, 
because the intellect cannot grasp (i. e. take into the soul) a rock togeth- 
er with its matter, but only its form (De an. 431’8-432°1).”"" 


208 Πως here is obviously intended as to qualify and restrict the statement being 
made. It is equivalent to τρόπον τινά. See Bonitz (1870, 663°4), ‘in a way’, 
i.e. ‘not totally’ (663”51), see also Pol. 1263°26-27). The intellect is not totally 
its objects of intellection, but only an aspect ofthem. Alexander makes this plain 
in his commentary on the De an. (91, 2 ff.), as he observes that the soul comes 
to be each and every thing, not because it comes to be alike to every thing as a 
whole, but because it comes to be alike to each thing partially (91, 18-20). Ac- 
cording to Alexander the relationship between the intellect and its objects is in 
general (with the exception of objects that are pure form) one of resemblance, 
“likeness’; that is to say, the intellect and its objects are not identical, but only 
the same in respect to the formal aspect of the objects of intellection. The like- 
ness, insofar as it is a likeness, is partial, for that reason Alexander points out that 
the soul is not its objects ἁπλῶς: ei μὲν οὖν μεθ᾽ ὕλης ἐδέχετο ἡ ψυχὴ τὰ εἴδη, ἁπλῶς 
ἂν ἐγίνετο πάντα τὰ ὄντα, ἐπεὶ δὲ οὐ μεθ᾽ ὕλης, ἀλλὰ ἄνευ ταύτης, τὰ δὲ πράγματα 
σὺν ταύτῃ τὸ εἶναι ἔχει πως, ἔσται ἡ αὐτὴ πᾶσιν τοῖς οὖσιν οὐχ ἁπλῶς (91, 12--16). 
Objects that lack matter and only possess a formal aspect (De an. 429"12, 4303; 
Metaph. 1030510, 1037°33) are identical with their formal aspect. Yet, ‘somehow’ 
and “likeness’, as we can see in De int. 1657, are terms used to refer to the rela- 
tion intellect-objects of intellection. That is so presumably because of the rele- 
vance and importance of this qualification, and because the apprehension of ob- 
jects that lack matter is posterior to the apprehension of material objects. Con- 
sidering that Aristotle uses ὁμοίωμα in De int. and πῶς in De an., it is very sig- 
nificant that Alexander uses the terms ὁμοίωσις (91, 8, 9) and ὁμοιοῦσθαι (91, 19) 
together with πως (91, 10, 16, 17). 

209 See Hicks’ (1907) note on 43123: “From 425b26—-426a26 πὼς appears to rep- 
resent the addition of κατ᾽ ἐνέργεια ἐπιστήμη... ἐπιστητά, αἴσθησις αἰστητά: but it 
is better referred to the qualification given at Ὁ 28 sqg. infra.” 

210 See καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ νοητός ἐστιν ὥσπερ τὰ νοητά. ἐπὶ μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ αὐτό 
ἐστι τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ νοούμενον" ἡ γὰρ ἐπιστήμη ἡ θεωρητικὴ καὶ τὸ οὕτως ἐπιστητὸν 
τὸ αὐτό ἐστιν (τοῦ δὲ μὴ ἀεὶ νοεῖν τὸ αἴτιον ἐπισκεπτέον)" ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἔχουσιν ὕλην 
δυνάμει ἕκαστον ἔστι τῶν νοητῶν. ὥστ᾽ ἐκείνοις μὲν οὐχ ὑπάρξει νοῦς (ἄνευ γὰρ 
ὕλης δύναμις ὁ νοῦς τῶν τοιούτων), ἐκείνῳ δὲ τὸ νοητὸν ὑπάρξει (De 
an. 43052--9). τὸ δ᾽ αὐτό ἐστιν ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐπιστήμη τῷ πράγματι (De 
an. 430519--20). And τὸ δ᾽ αὐτό ἐστιν ἡ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐπιστήμη τῷ πράγματι 


(De an. 431"1--2). 
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The same idea expressed by ‘somehow” is entailed in the vocabulary 
of the De int. 16'3-8. There, affections of the soul, which are about to 
be specified as thoughts (16°9-16), are said to be ‘likenesses’ or 
ὁμοιώματα. Ὁμοιώμα is an Aristotelian term that interpreters ever since 
antiquity have understood in Greek everyday usage as ‘likeness’ in a vis- 
ual and iconographic sense, as if Aristotle wanted to say that thoughts are 
images of things, i.e. some kind of photographic reproduction or rep- 
resentation.”' However, (i) given that the chapter — as the reference 


211 (i) Ammonius clearly understood the term in its common pictorial or, as we 
may say nowadays following Ackrill (1963), photographic sense: Διαφέρει δὲ 
τὸ ὁμοίωμα τοῦ συμβόλου, καθόσον TO μὲν ὁμοίωμα τὴν φύσιν αὐτὴν τοῦ πράγμα- 
τος κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν ἀπεικονίζεσθαι βούλεται, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτὸ μετα- 
πλάσαι (τὸ γὰρ ἐν τῇ εἰκόνι γεγραμμένον τοῦ Σωκράτους ὁμοίωμα εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸ φαλα- 
κρὸν καὶ τὸ σιμὸν καὶ τὸ ἐξόφθαλμον ἔχοι τοῦ Σωκράτους, οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῦ λέγοιτο 
εἶναι ὁμοίωμα), τὸ δέ γε σύμβολον ἤτοι σημεῖον (ἀμφοτέρως γὰρ αὐτὸ ὁ φιλόσοφος 
ὀνομάζει) τὸ ὅλον ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἔχει, ἅτε καὶ ἐκ μόνης ὑφιστάμενον τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐπινοίας 
(In int. 20, 1 -- 8); notice in particular ἀπεικονίζεσθαι and ἐν τῇ εἰκόνι γεγραμμένον. 
Ammonius assumes that all thoughts, 1. 6. pictures οἵ ἃ thing X, are formally the 
same: τὸ μέντοι Ev Kal ταὐτὸν πρᾶγμα δι᾽ ἄλλων Kal ἄλλων νοημάτων ἐπινοεῖν ἀδύ-- 
νατον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη τῶν νοημάτων ἕκαστον εἰκόνα εἶναι τοῦ πράγματος, οὗ ἂν ἦ 
νόημα, ὥσπερ ἐν πίνακι τῇ ψυχῇ γεγραμμένον, εἴπερ ἐστὶ τὸ νοεῖν οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἢ 
τὸ δέξασθαι τὸ εἶδος τοῦ νοουμένου ἤτοι πρόχειρον ποιῆσαι (In int. 20, 19-23). 
(i) Boethius translates ὁμοιώματα as similitudines. Modern interpreters accept 
the traditional construal, but have difficulties with the term. (ii) Ackrill 
(1963, 113) finds the term ὁμοίωμα problematic: “Aristotle probably calls 
them [the affections in the soul] likenesses of things because he is thinking of 
images and it is natural to think of the visual image οἵ ἃ cat as a picture or like- 
ness ofa cat. But the inadequacy of this as an account or explanation of thought 
is notorious.” He actually qualifies the use of this term as a weakness and points 
out that “of course it is not true that all men meet the same things or have the 
same thoughts” (113). Given his unawareness of the Aristotelian meaning of the 
term, Ackrill’s puzzlement is understandable, for he is failing to realize that in 
Aristotle ὁμοίωμα need not have the connotation of ‘image’ and that all thoughts 
that grasp X are the same in the sense that they all grasp the form of X and what 
X is. (iv) Apostle (1980, 98-99) also finds it difficult to explain how a thought 
can be a likeness, particularly because there are objects of thought that cannot 
be visually represented. He thinks that the term probably refers to the one-to- 
one correspondence between object of cognition and affection of the soul, and 
that ὁμοίωμα is used in a wider sense than “likeness’. He is right, although he 
does not explain what that wider sense is. (v) Along the same lines, Di Cesare 
(1981, 14) declares that “die Bedeutung kein einfaches mechanisches Abbild der 
Sache ist” and (vi) Weidemann (2002, 140-141), after quoting the former pas- 
sage of Di Cesare, asserts: “Daraus, daß er [Aristotle] die von den sprachlichen 
Äußerungen der Stimme symbolisierten seelischen Widerfahrnisse „Abbildun- 
gen” von Dingen nennt, darf man nicht schließen, daß er „die Menschliche 
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to the De an. suggests (De int. 16"8 --Ο) — relies on and makes reference 
to a psychological theory, and (ii) given that Aristotle normally uses 
ὁμοίωμα in a technical sense, it strikes one as uncharacteristic and unusual 
that ὁμοίωμα in this dense and highly elliptical passage should have a col- 
loquial connotation and lack concrete and sound philosophical sugges- 
tions and implications. 


(i) The adjective ὅμοιον, the adverbial form οἷον, and the verb ὁμοιοῦ- 
σθαι, which are etymologically related to the substantive ὁμοίωμα, are 
in Aristotle’s technical usage psychologically loaded terms. That is 
shown by Aristotle’s general understanding of cognition in De an. as a 
process in which the cognitive capacity becomes ‘similar’, “alike’ or 
‘such as’ its object (De an. 429°13-18). Indeed, when a sense-perception 


Seele gewissermaßen als eine Fotoplatte betrachten zu haben scheint, auf der die 
Dinge ihre Bilder hinterlassen” (Arens, 1984:30; vgl. Pepin, 1985: 33), aber 
auch nicht, daß er unter den fraglichen Widerfahrnissen der Seele in erster 
Linie Wahrnehmungs- und Vorstellungsbilder verstanden wissen will.” (vii) 
Modrak (2001) makes a great effort to show that ὁμοίωμα is to be taken as like- 
ness’ in photographic sense: “Aristotle’s choice of ὁμοίωμα as the term for a like- 
ness in De interpretatione emphasizes the causal dependence ofthe mental state as 
likeness on its source; the pathema is a ὁμοίωμα, literally that which is made like. 
In both De Memoria and De interpretatione, the appeal to likeness explains how 
the mental state refers to an external referent and thus explains how the mental 
state makes cognizing about the latter possible.” This position drives Modrak to 
associate the affections of the soul with phantasmata: “the phantasma resembles, 
['to resemble,’ in Modrak’s jargon means ‘to resemble a particular external ob- 
ject’] the external object of which it is the image by sharing certain sensible fea- 
tures with it” (2001, 259), and this move in turn drives her to claim that “phan- 
fasma is employed in a way that enables it to represent a universal, it resembles, 
[to resemble,’ means ‘to resemble general features shared by objects’] by rep- 
resenting general features manifested by the object of which it is the phantasma” 
(2001, 259). See also pages 21, and 230-231, where in reference to De Memoria 
I she says: “There, the way a portrait represents its subject is compared to the 
way a mnemonic image represents the original situation.” But Modrak’s posi- 
tion is ambiguous and undecided, for she also says “It might be possible to tell a 
philosophically respectable story about likeness that does not appeal to images 
by starting from the premise that the same logos is realized as an object of 
thought and a materially realized essence” (2001, 222). No doubt phantasia 
plays a conditio sine qua non in the process that leads to the formation of thoughts, 
yet it is difficult and problematic to identify the thought itself with an image, for 
the essence of man is not to be identified with any particular man or what one 
cognizes in an image qua image. Moreover, as it shall become clear in the fol- 
lowing pages, the significata Aristotle has in mind in the De int. are thoughts and 
should not be identified with phantasia. 
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takes place, the capacity for sense-perception becomes ‘similar’, ‘alike’, or 
‘such as’ (ὅμοιον, οἷον, ὡμοίωται) the object of sense-perception (τὸ δ᾽ 
αἰσθητικὸν δυνάμει ἐστὶν οἷον τὸ αἰσθητὸν ἤδη ἐντελεχείᾳ, καθάπερ εἴρηται. 
πάσχει μὲν οὖν οὐχ ὅμοιον ὄν, πεπονθὸς δ᾽ ὡμοίωται καὶ ἔστιν οἷον ἐκεῖνο, 
De an. 418'3-6), and when an intellection takes place, the intellect, 
along the same lines, becomes ‘similar’, ‘alike’, or ‘such as’ the object 
of intellection (see De an. 429515-- 18 and 4183-6, cf. kai αὐτὸς δὲ von- 
τός ἐστιν ὥσπερ τὰ νοητά at 4302 -- 4). Just as a sense-perception involves 
the capacity for sense-perception becoming similar to its object, an intel- 
lection involves the capacity for intellection becoming similar to its ob- 
ject. 

Within this framework, ‘being similar’, ‘alike’, or ‘such as’ character- 
izes the relationship that takes place between the cognitive capacity (i.e. 
sense-perception or intellection) and its object when an act of cognition 
(i.e. a sense-Perception or an intellection) occurs. Before the occurrence 
of a sense-perception the capacity for sense-perception is only potentially 
‘similar’, “alike’, or ‘such as’ the object of sense-perception is in actuality 
(τὸ δ᾽ αἰσθητικὸν δυνάμει ἐστὶν οἷον τὸ αἰσθητὸν ἤδη ἐντελεχείᾳ, De 
an. 4183--4), and it is therefore actually dissimilar from its object. 
However, when it is ‘affected’”'* by (i.e. interacts with) its object and 


212 Aristotle does use the terminology ‘to be affected’ (πάσχειν), ‘to change’ (kıvei- 
σθαι), and ‘alteration’ or ‘change of quality’ (ἀλλοίωσίς, ἀλλοιοῦσθαι) when de- 
scribing the interaction between the cognitive capacities and their objects. 
Yet, he recurs to this terminology due to lack of an accurate one (see De 
an. 410°25—26, 415°24, 416°33-35, 417°2, 6-7, 417°14-17). “To be affected’ 
(πάσχειν), ‘to change’ (κινεῖσθαι), and ‘alteration’ or ‘change of quality’ (&AAoiw- 
ois, ἀλλοιοῦσθαι) are the terms normally used to describe the transition from po- 
tentiality to actuality that occurs, for instance, when a child learns geometry. 
The child, as any human being, has an innate capacity to learn geometry. 
When she learns geometry the child changes from the state of lacking knowl- 
edge of geometry to the contrary state of having knowledge of geometry, and in 
this process her former condition of not knowing geometry all together disap- 
pears (De an. 417’22—24). In this case, the child has the potentiality or capacity 
to acquire knowledge of geometry, and when she acquires that knowledge, her 
potentiality to acquire knowledge of geometry is actualized or realized. The 
case of sense-perception is rather like the transition from potentiality to actuality 
that our child experiences when already knowing her geometry she makes a 
transition from being inactive in geometry (i.e. doing anything but geometry) 
to being active in geometry (e.g. doing her geometry homework). Here, strict- 
ly speaking, there is not a condition that disappears and is replaced by a contrary 
condition (De an. 417°3-5), for the child has knowledge of geometry both be- 


fore being active and when she is active in geometry. In fact, precisely because 
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a sense-perception occurs, the capacity for sense-perception becomes in ac- 
tuality ‘similar’, ‘alike’, or ‘such as’ its object is in actuality, and as 
long as the sense-perception is taking place the capacity is actually ‘similar’, 
“alike’, or ‘such as’ its object (πάσχει μὲν οὖν οὐχ ὅμοιον ὄν, πεπονθὸς δ᾽ 
ὡμοίωται καὶ ἔστιν οἷον ἐκεῖνο, De an. 418᾽5--6, and πάσχει μὲν γὰρ τὸ 
ἀνόμοιον, πεπονθὸς δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν, 41.7.20). The same applies to intellec- 
tion, before the occurrence of an intellection, the intellect is only poten- 
tially similar or such as the object of intellection is in actuality, and it is 
therefore actually dissimilar from its object. But when it interacts with 
its object and an intellection occurs, the intellect becomes in actuality 
‘similar’, ‘alike’, or ‘such as’ its object is in actuality (see again De 
an. 429°13—18 and 418°3-6). 

But what does ὅμοιον actually mean and what is the contribution of 
this terminology to the account of sense-perception, intellection, and cog- 
nition in De an. ? The term ὅμοιον makes clear that during the cognitive 
act of sense-perception and intellection the cognitive capacity only has 
something in common with its object, that is, the capacity is a different 
thing from its object, but they both have in common numerically differ- 
ent instantiations of the same form. In the case of a sense-perception the 
capacity for sense-perception instantiates a sense-perceptible form, e.g. 
the form of blue, softness, sweetness, etc., whereas in the case of an in- 
tellection the intellect instantiates an intellectual form or the essence of 


knowledge of geometry is permanently in her soul, a child that knows geometry 
— unlike one that has not yet learnt geometry — can start doing geometry when- 
ever she wants (provided nothing external prevents her from doing so, De 
an. 417°27—28). What changes is the ontological status of that knowledge. It 
changes from potentiality in the sense of inactivity to actuality in the sense of 
activity. The knowledge changes from being latent and inert to having its 
full accomplishment, completion, or perfection (ἐντελέχεια) (De an. 4172-7). 
The same applies to sense-perception and intellection. Previous to exercising 
sense-perception the capacity for sense-perception is already its object but in mere 
potentiality, and as soon as sense-perception occurs the capacity ‘is’ (is formally 
identical but numerically different to) its object (i.e. the perceptual form) in ac- 
tuality. The capacity changes from being its object in sheer potentiality to being 
its object in a fully-fledged or complete way. The sense-perceptual form of the 
object of sense-perception is potentially or latent in the soul, and there is no in- 
ternal condition that would prevent us from activating that latent sense-perceptual 
form. Yet, in contrast to knowledge of geometry we cannot activate it when- 
ever we want, because the object of sense-perception, unlike the object of intel- 
lection, is external. In order to sense-perceive, an object of sense-perception in the 
external world must be available to our sense organs and capacity for sense-per- 
ception. 
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its object (δεκτικὸν δὲ τοῦ εἴδους, De an. 429°15—16).”'” In both cases the 
capacity identically reproduces (i.e. becomes structurally identical to) a 
formal aspect, not the whole object as compound of mater and form (οὐ 
γὰρ ὁ λίθος ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, ἀλλὰ τὸ εἶδος, De an. 431529-- 4321). Ὅμοιον tells 
us that during an act of cognition the capacity and its object are different 
items that have something in common. Although the actualized formal 
aspects of the capacity and its object are formally identical, those formal 
aspects are numerically different. 

Indeed, at the moment of cognition the capacity for sense-perception 
and the capacity for intellection can hardly be identified with the objects 
they reproduce and grasp. The fact that these cognitive capacities only 
grasp the form or structural features of their objects implies that they 
do not instantiate a form in the same way as mater does. That is, the ca- 
pacity for sense-perception does not become blue when it instantiates the 
sense-perceptible torm of blue, and the intellect does not become a stone 
when it instantiates the form and essence of the stone. Or to put it bla- 
tantly, the intellect does instantiate the form of a house, yet it does not 
instantiate it as bricks and mortar do, because as a mater of fact an intel- 
lect instantiating the form of house cannot provide shelter. 


(ii) Ὁμοίωμα in Aristotle’s technical vocabulary, as a matter of fact, does 
not mean ‘likeness’ in a photographic sense, not even in the sense we say 
that family members are alike, but in the sense that different entities, 
even entities different in kind, share a feature in common.”'* An exam- 


213 Aristotle gives to understand that intellection, having as object essences of 
things, is of universals, while sense-perception, having as object sense-perceptual 
forms, is of particulars or individuals (De an. 417°23—28, An. post. 87°37—- 
8857). Sometimes, however, Aristotle concedes that we have intellection of in- 
dividuals (De an. 417'29, Metaph. 1087°15-25). Presumably Aristotle thinks 
that intellection, insofar as it deals with structural formal features that distinguish 
kinds, operates at a higher level of generalization, while sense-perception operates 
at the level of individuals. This is reasonable: What a stone or a house is, is the 
sort of thing that one thinks and is the same for all stones or houses, while blue 
or soft is the sort of thing one perceives in individuals. In this scheme there is 
perhaps room for the intellection of an individual, e.g. Socrates. That intellec- 
tion would be something more general than the mere sense-perception of the 
sense-perceptual forms attached to Socrates, e.g. shortness, chubbiness, etc., 
and it would probably involve understanding that Socrates is a human being. 
For more details see Part 3. 

214 An antecedent to this usage of ὁμοίωμα can be found in Plato’s Phdr. 250 A-B, 
where souls that have a memory of Ideas, although they do not clearly see the 
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ple of such “likeness’ is that of the human and the divine flourishing life: 
humans lead a flourishing life to the extent that they make themselves 
alike to the gods (ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ὁμοίωμά τι τῆς τοιαύτης ἐνεργείας ὑπάρχει) 
by engaging themselves in contemplation (Eth. Nic. 1178°25—27). Yet 
they are not gods and they cannot engage in contemplation continuous- 
ly and uninterruptedly as gods do. A ‘likeness’, according to this exam- 
ple, implies a similar or common feature — which cannot be represented 
photographically — that contrasts with a very notable and crucial differ- 
ence. 

Along these lines, rhetoric, a side growth (mapaguss τι) or side-prod- 
uct of dialectic (Rh. 1356°20 ΕΠ), is a ‘likeness’ of dialectic, and not iden- 
tical with it. Rlhetoric uses the same kind of premises (reputable opin- 
ions (ἔνδοξα), Rh. 1357'10ff), as well as the same tools as dialectic (in- 
duction and deduction) but applies them to a different purpose 
(Rh. 1356'34 ff.), which is to be credible and persuasive (Rh. 135526) 
before a broad and large audience. And precisely because it has that dif- 
ferent purpose, rhetoric has an additional tool that is alien to dialectic: 
emotions. 

In some cases the Aristotelian notion of ‘likeness’ is very abstract and 
different from what we understand as “likeness’. ‘Likeness’ for Aristotle 
can be a proportion, a ratio, a relationship or causal connection, as is the 
case in Metaph. 985"23 ff., where Pythagorean metaphysics is brought 
into consideration and said to postulate numbers as the principles of 
things. According to the Pythagoreans, justice, soul, the intellect, 
right-moment (καιρός), etc. are properties (πάθος) of number. The 
point here is that those numerical properties are not, on the Pythagorean 
theory, any properties, but the essential properties of things, so that 
there is a relationship of ‘likeness’ between things and numbers and 
numbers are said to be ‘likenesses’ of things — and things of numbers 
— because they are causes of what things are.”'” Numbers are thus said 


Ideas through the likenesses, are stricken when they see something similar/alike 
to those Ideas. Here Ideas and things that are alike to them are not only different 
entities, but entities of a different ontological order. The likeness is between in- 
dividuals and universal. How far this likeness is from being photographic can be 
appreciated if we compare a beautiful girl with beauty in itself. The similarity 
between beauty in itself and a beautiful girl is the abstract feature ‘beauty’, 
which is displayed by a beautiful girl in an imperfect way. 

215 Another example worth noticing is that of the “likeness’ of family organization 
and the organization of the state. The different forms of family organization are 
paradigms of the different forms of state organization (μεταβάλλουσι μὲν οὖν 
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to be ‘likenesses’ of things because they are causes of what things are, not 
because they are similar to things in photographic sense. 

If Suoiwua in the De int. is intended in an Aristotelian technical sense 
and is to be construed as implying that thoughts and their objects share a 
common 'non-photographic’ feature although qua thought and object 
of intellection they are entities of a different kind, then it is clear that 
ὁμοίωμα there means what πῶς in De. an. implies. Along these lines, 
if thoughts in the De an. are somehow their objects because they are 
not identical with their objects as a whole, but only reproduce the 
form of those objects, correspondingly in the De int. a thought is only 
a ‘likeness’ of its object because being something of a different kind, 
1.6. lacking matter, it has something in common with that object. 
Ὁμοίωμα in the De int., therefore, if taken in Aristotelian technical 
sense, brings to the surface the theory of cognition of De an. II 6, it 
does not imply a photographic understanding of thoughts, and provides 
a more illuminating and instructive reading that accounts for thoughts of 
substances, as well as for thoughts of abstract entities such as numbers 
and the virtues. 


4.3 Impact of the Reading Ὁμοίωμα as an Aristotelian 
Technical Term on the Global Interpretation of 16’3—-9 
and Πρώτων 


This reading of ὁμοίωμα has an impact on the global interpretation ofthe 
passage 16'3-9. If the technical sense of ὁμοίωμα implies that a thought 
shares with its object only the formal aspect, then πρώτων πρώτως 
πρῶτον" ° should not be translated as is it has been traditionally translat- 
ed, as first’, Hırstly’. Πρώτων πρώτως, πρῶτον should rather be translat- 
ed along the same lines of ὁμοίωμα, it should be construed in Aristotelian 
technical sense as ‘primary/primarily’ or ‘first thing(s)’, meaning by that 


μάλισθ᾽ οὕτως αἱ πολιτεῖαι ἐλάχιστον γὰρ οὕτω καὶ ῥᾷστα μεταβαίνουσιν. 
ὁμοιώματα δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ οἷον παραδείγματα λάβοι τις ἂν καὶ ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις, ΕΠ]. 
Nic. 1160°21-24). The relationship between the elements of the family is ana- 
logical to the relationship between the elements of the state. ‘Likeness’, in this 
case (Eth. Nic. 1160”24 ff.), is an analogy between relationships whose place- 
holders (father-son and ruler-subject) belong to different genera. See Po- 
1. 1252°2 f. 

216 My reasons for prefering πρώτων over πρώτως πρῶτον are explained in foot- 


notes 221 and 222. 
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“‘primordial(ly)’, fundamental(ly)’, i.e. ‘fundamental thing(s)’, ‘primi- 
tive’ in the sense of foundational, basic, essential, as it is the case in 
the expression πρώτη φιλοσοφία, which refers to a science that deals 


217 Bonitz (1870, 6524 ff.) in addition to the common usage (usu vulgari) of the 
adjective πρῶτος and the adverb πρώτως, which is ‘first’ in relation to a second 
item in a sequence (see Metaph. 982°11, 164'22), gives several philosophical 
usages (usus philosophicus) that we can classify in four groups: (i) “ubi absolute 
usurpatur conferri potest cum notione et vario usu nominis &pyn.” See. Part. 
an. 652°34-37, Ph. 2091, ἡ γὰρ θρεπτικὴ ψυχὴ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρχει, καὶ 
πρώτη καὶ κοινοτάτη δύναμίς ἐστι ψυχῆς at De an. 415"25--25, and πρώτη φιλο- 
σοφία at Metaph. 1026°16, 1061519, which Bonitz explains as ἡ φιλοσοφία ἡ 
περὶ τὰ πρώτα, θεῖα, ἀκίνητα, etc.). (11) “(coni syn κυρίως, ἁπλῶς, καθ᾽ αὑτό) 
πρώτως significat ipsam per se rei notionem et naturam ut quae iam a principio 
sit et rem constituat.” See De an. 414'12-13: ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ τοῦτο ᾧ ζῶμεν καὶ 
αἰσθανόμεθα καὶ διανοούμεθα πρώτως. Here πρώτως should be construed as 
‘strictly speaking’, ‘what something fundamentally is’, for it is the cognitive ap- 
paratus that perceives, not the organs of perception, which perceive in a ‘'non- 
primarily’ or ‘derivative way’. See also De an. 403”29, Ph. 224°17 and in partic- 
ular Metaph. 103055: ὅτι ὁ πρώτως καὶ ἁπλῶς ὁρισμὸς καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι τῶν οὐσιῶν 
ἐστίν, see also 1030'29, 1031"13, where τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι is being in the primary or 
primordial sense and a definition of τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι is a πρώτως Kal ἁπλῶς ὁρισμὸς. 
At Metaph. 1015°13— 14 ἡ πρώτη φύσις is in fact explained as καὶ κυρίως λεγομένη. 
(11) There is a particular usage that makes reference to Plato’s ideas: “quod res 
ideales ex Platonis doctrina πρῶτα dicitur,” see De an. 404°20. (iv) A further 
usage is: [πρῶτον] relatum ad aliud id dicitur, quod altere ita est proximum, 
ut nihil intercedat medium, see Ph. 21033, "22, 29; Metaph. 1035°26, De 
an. 432°12; An. pr. 68°30. Bonitz thinks the meaning of πρώτως at De 
int. 16°6 is something like proximum. Waitz (1844, ad loc.) is of a simmilar opin- 
ion: “ex usu Aristotelis fieri dieitur id quod ex ipsis et solis naturae legibus ali- 
cuius rei efficitur, ut alia re, quae media interponatur inter causam eflicientem 
et id quod eflicitur, non indigeat.” Waitz gives as examples of this usage De 
an. 414°13, 413°2, Hist. an. 67°22. He says “Sic etiam dicitur 324 b 12, 700 a 
20 τὸ πρώτως κινοῦν pro eo quod frequentius est apud Aristotelem τὸ πρώτως 
κινοῦν. Nos reddimus πρώτως “unmittelbar, ursprünglich, primitiv.”” Waitz 
points out that this is a second or derivative usage of the adverb: “Fluit inde 
alius usus adverbi πρώτως, quo significat id quod cum rei natura ita coniunctum 
est, ut in eius notione proprie accepta comprehendatur: quo quidem sensu 
πρώτως haud multum differt a κυρίως. See Metaph. 1045°27 and 1049®13. Be- 
lardi (1981, 81) talks of two values of πρώτως, a superlative value that indicates 
that something is first among many things, and a comparative value that indi- 
cates that something is first between two things. Of these senses of πρώτως 
and πρώτον, we can apply (ii) ‘strictly speaking’, “what something fundamental- 
ly is’, and (iv) ‘without intermediary’ to our text simultaneously, for they do not 
exclude one another. In my interpretation I will be applying sense (ii) but not 
adverbially, 1. 6. ‘what something fundamentally is’. Sense (ii) is also compatible 
with sense (i) because what is fundamental is the basis of other things, e.g. there 
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with ‘being qua being’, the most fundamental object of science and the 
most fundamental thing there is insofar as all things ‘are’. 


According to the traditional interpretation πρώτων πρώτως, πρῶτον 


is to be construed as indicating a sequence (1.e. as a first to be followed 
by ἃ second)”'* in which affections of the soul are intermediaries to reach 


218 


is a fundamental sense of being on which other senses of being depend. What is 
fundamental, therefore, is also ‘primitive’, ‘elemental’ and ‘primordial’, and 
comes first. An excellent example of how πρώτων at De int. 16°6 is to be 
read is provided by De int. itself at 178 --9: Ἔστι δὲ eis πρῶτος λόγος ἀποφαντι- 
Kös κατάφασις, εἶτα ἀπόφασις᾽ οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι συνδέσμῳ εἷς. The affırmation is ‘first’ in 
respect to the denial not just because one comes first and the other second, but 
because the denial is construed on the basis of the affırmation, and the denial is 
understood by means of the affırmation (see An. pr. 8634-36). The affırmation 
is contained and presupposed by the denial, and for that reason is fundamental’, 
‘primordial’ and ‘primitive’ in respect to the denial. See also Cat. 211-- 14: 
Οὐσία δέ ἐστιν ἡ κυριώτατά TE Kal πρώτως καὶ μάλιστα λεγομένη, ἣ μήτε καθ᾽ ὑπο- 
κειμένου τινὸς λέγεται μήτε ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ τινί ἐστιν, οἷον ὁ τὶς ἄνθρωπος ἢ ὁ τὶς 
ἵππος. 

This interpretation, which has been the most influential in the history of Aris- 
totelian scholarship, is first attested in Ammonius’ commentary: ὧν οὖν πρώτως 
ταῦτα σημεῖά ἐστι (λέγει δὲ τῶν νοημάτων: σημαίνεται γὰρ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ τὰ πράγ- 
ματα, οὐ μέντοι προσεχῶς, ἀλλὰ διὰ μέσων τῶν νοημάτων, τὰ μέντοι νοήματα οὐκέτι 
δι᾽ ἄλλων μέσων σημαίνεται, ἀλλὰ πρώτως καὶ προσεχῶς) (In int. 24, 6). Other in- 
terpretations, even though they are remarkably different, follow the same pat- 
tern and emphasize that a first thing is correlated to a second: Waitz (1844, ad 
loc.), as we saw in the previous footnote, takes πρώτως to mean ‘directly’, ‘im- 
mediately’ (signs directly signify thoughts) in opposition to ‘through an inter- 
mediary’ (signs signify things through the intermediary of thoughts). This 
view is also held by Thomas Aquinas in his commentary (Lectio II 15 [5]): 
“Non enim potest esse quod significent [scilicet voces] immediate ipsas res, ut 
ex ipso modo significandi apparet: significat enim hoc nomen homo naturam 
humanam in abstractione a singularibus. Unde non potest esse quod significet 
immediate hominem singularem.” Later, (Lectio II, 19 [9]) he explains the 
text in the following terms: “quorum primorum, idest quarum passionum pri- 
marum, hae, scilicet voces, sunt nofae, idest signa; comparatur enim passiones 
animae ad voces, sicut primum ad secundum: voces enim non proferetur, 
nisi ad exprimendum interiores animae passiones.” Belardi (1975, 108) first 
thought that Aristotle might have had in mind three cognitive faculties, intel- 
lection, phantasia, and sense-perception. He then changed his opinion (1981, 81) 
arguing that signs first refer to affections of the soul in respect of written marks, 
which first refer to vocalized sounds. It will become clear that I partially coin- 
cide with Berti’s first view, for I will argue that intellection is first or fundamen- 
tal in relation to phantasia, but given my analysis of vocalized sound and sense- 
‚perception in the first section, I do not think sense-perception is to be brought into 
this picture. P&pin (1985, 38) and Kretzmann (1974, 7-8) argue that vocalized 
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things, so that a vocalized sound signifies first a thought and second a 
thing (mp&yvo). The text, according to this reading, is to be understood 
as emphasizing the fact that thoughts are the intermediaries we use to 
signalize things. This reading is not only intuitively obvious but also 
the easiest one, for it understands πρώτων in its Most common sense. 
In addition to that, this is a reading that recalls Ogden and Ritchards’ 
semiotic triangle, and is for that reason attractive to modern readers.” ” 


THOUGHT OR REFERENCE 


CORRECT ADEQUATE 
Symbolyses Refers to 
(a causal relation) (other causal relations) 
SYMBOL REFERENT 
Stands for 


(an imputed relation) 


TRUE 


However, although Aristotle would have certainly agreed — and indeed 
he implied — that in order to indicate or signify a tree, we must have in 


sounds are first natural signs (σημεῖον) of affections of the soul and second con- 
ventional signs or symbols (σύμβολον) of things (this view was criticized in 
Part 2). Ammonius’s interpretation finds support in the view expressed in 
Soph. el. 165°7 that we use words in the place of things. Yet, as I am about 
to show, the interest of the text does not appear to be exclusively how we 
refer to things, but what the psychological content of language is, an issue 
that demands a different reading and interpretation. 

219 The semiotic triangle represents a relation Symbol-Thought that is regarded as 
causal and direct (i.e. the symbol is firstly related to a thought), and a relation 
Symbol-Referent that is indirect (i.e. the symbol is secondly related to a refer- 
ent). The treatment in modern literature of the relation Symbol-Thought in 
Aristotle as causal quite probably motivated Kretzmann’s interpretation of 
σημεῖον in a causal or inferential sense. See Ogden and Richards (1956,10 
12). On Aristotle and the semiotic triangle see Lieb (198,148), Manetti 
(1987, 107), Sinnott (1989, 96), Rehn (1986, 93), Schmitter (1981, 196- 
919; 1987, 29 -- 34) thinks it is anticipated in Plato’s Cratylus 434E1-435 A4. 
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our minds an intermediary mental representation of tree and pair that 
mental representation with some phonetic material, the technical and 
Aristotelian construal of πρώτων in this text is philosophically and phi- 
lologically more attractive. Πρώτων construed as an adjective with the 
sense of ‘fundamental’, ‘primary’, offers a reading consistent with the 
technical used of ὁμοίωμα at De int. 1657, as well as with the psycholog- 
ical background alluded by the reference to De an. (De int. 16 -- 8), and 
— as we shall see in Section 4.6 — it explains the claim made at De 
int. 16°6—7 that affections of the soul are the same for everybody.”” 
If one takes πρώτων in technical sense and as an adjective, the mean- 
ing of the passage would be: ‘vocalized sounds signify primordial 
things’, 1.6. affections of the soul that are ‘primordial’. According to 
this reading, vocalized sounds signify not any aftections of the soul 
but thoughts, and from the analysis of ὁμοίωμα we know that thoughts 
are primordial because they contain the ‘primordial’ aspect of things. 
Vocalized sounds, therefore, insofar as they signify thoughts, signify 
the formal aspect of things, i.e. what things actually are. Thus, a vocal- 
ized sound does not stand, properly speaking, for a thing including its 
material aspect but for its ‘primordial’ and essential ontological aspect. 
The textual reading πρώτων is not only supported by its antiquity, ἢ 
but is also a lectio difficilior, for it will be easier to read πρώτως or 


220 This interpretation needs, of course, to deal with some textual difficulties, 
which I will address in Section 4.7. 

221 Waitz (1844 ad loc.) printed πρώτως, the reading of codd. Ambrosianus L 93 (n, 
s. ix), Marcianus Graecus 201 (B, 5. x), Vaticanus Urbinas Greacus 35 (A, 5. ix 
vel x ineuntis), Parisinus Coislinianus 330 (C, xi), and the first hand ofthe Am- 
brosianus Graecus 490 (n', L 93 sup., 5. ix/x). Πρῶτον is the reading of Lauren- 
tianus 72, 5 (d, x), the first hand of Codex Vaticanus Barberianus Graecus 87 
(RI, s. ix-x). Probus’ commentary (70, 2 and scholia 3) suggests πρώτως or 
πρῶτον, as does Moerbeke’s translation (dated 1268, Aristoteles Latinus II 
1-2, 41): quorum tamen hec signa primum, eedem omnibus passionibus 
anime. Paluello (1949) more recently preferred πρώτων, the reading of 
Codex Vaticanus Barberianus Graecus 87 (R, s. ix-x, first introduced into a 
modern edition by Montanari (1988)). This reading is attested by the oldest tes- 
timonies: the Armenian translation (A, s. v), Boethius’ translation (quorum 
autem hae primorum notae) (A, s. vi), the Syriac translation of George of the 
Arabs (T, beginning of 5. viii), Ammonius’ commentary (a, 5. iii), the second 
edition of Boethius’ commentary (ß, s. vi, see also the first edition 40,12 ff., 
28 ff., which seems to trace the reading back to Alexander of Aphrodisias) 
and Stephanus’ commentary. George of the Arabs attests that this reading was 
known to Olympiodorus (s. vi), who apparently pointed out that some manu- 
scripts read πρώτως Or πρῶτον, and some πρώτων (see Furlani, 1922). Busse 
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πρώτον. Πρώτων must be retained in the text, and even though it can 


be read adverbially,”” one must acknowledge that by choosing πρώτων 
over πρώτον Aristotle wanted πρώτων to be read in close connection 
with öv-i.e. the affections of the soul or thoughts — , and that he want- 


printed πρώτως in his edition of Ammonius’ In int. at 24, 5, but A (the main 
manuscript, Parisinus 1942) reads πρῶτον. At line 6 he printed πρώτως, but 
A reads πρώτων, and at line 10 he again printed πρώτως, while A reads πρώτων 
anda (the Editio Princeps Aldina of codice M, Monacensis 222, which belongs 
to the same family as cod. A) πρῶτον. Hayduk in his edition of Stephanus In int. 
at 5, 20 printed πρώτως, but the manuscript he is using, P (Parisinus Graecus 
2064), reads πρῶτον. 

222 Montanari (1988, I 132) makes a powerful argument for πρώτων, and I think he 
is right, for πρώτων seems to be a very old reading, as attested by the Syrianc 
translation and the presence of the reading in the manuscript tradition of the 
commentaries of Ammonius, Stephanus, and Olympiodorus. Moreover, 
πρώτων is also a lectio difficilior, for a change from πρώτων to πρώτως Or 
πρῶτον can be explained as a gloss or unfortunate correction, while a change 
from πρώτως to πρώτων Or πρῶτον to πρώτων is hard to explain. The adverb 
πρώτως or the adverbial accusative πρῶτον are alternative and easier ways to ex- 
press the meaning of πρώτων, for πρώτων is either saying that the affections of 
the soul have the status of being primary or it is been used in an uncommon 
adverbial way. Indeed, the meaning of the predicative use of πρῶτος is in 
some cases fuzzy between attributive and adverbial force e.g. see Kühner 
(1890-1904, H-1 273 ff.). According to P£pin (1985, 36) the three readings 
boil down to the same thing, an adverbial usage of ‘first’. Πρώτων, i.e. “first 
things’, Pepin seems to sugest, is equivalent to ‘things that are first’, ‘things 
that are primordial’. The real interpretative problem is then how to construe 
“first”, as indicating order or sequence, or as indicating something like ‘primor- 
dially’, ‘strictly speaking’. In favor of the first construal, one must point out, the 
text appears to suggest — although it need not necessarily be read this way — a 
sequence from vocalized sounds to written marks. I favor the second construal, 
but I will argue that the different senses of the term need not exclude one an- 
other and can coexist simultaneously. A good example of the adjective πρῶτος 
in this second construal with the sense of ‘primordially’ or ‘strictly speaking’ — 
and not ‘first’ in the sense of a first in relation to a second - is to be found at 
Metaph. 1029°12-16: τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα τῶν σωμάτων πάθη καὶ ποιήματα Kal 
δυνάμεις, τὸ δὲ μῆκος καὶ πλάτος καὶ βάθος ποσότητές τινες ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ οὐσίαι (τὸ 
γὰρ ποσὸν οὐκ οὐσία), ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ᾧ ὑπάρχει ταῦτα πρώτῳ, ἐκεῖνό ἐστιν οὐσία. 
In my interpretation one could read πρώτων either adverbially or as an adjec- 
tive. However, it will become clear in my discussion that the latter is a better 
construal. 


223 See Kühner (1890-1904, II-1 273 ff.). 
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ed to emphasize the fact that the object of signification is something of 
“primordial’ nature.” 

If alternatively one takes πρώτων adverbially, it would qualify the 
verb and the text would read: vocalized sounds are signs of affections 
ofthe soul ‘primordially’, 1. 6. in a ‘primordial way’. Following this con- 
strual, one could argue that vocalized sounds signify thoughts ‘primor- 
dially’, because the content of a thought is itself something primordial, 
and because signification consists, strictly speaking, in making reference 
to such a thought. Yet, this adverbial reading does not do justice to the 
text for two textual reasons. First, ὧν, which is picking up affections of 
the soul, is in an emphatic first position. Second, πρώτων, at the end of 
the clause and split from ὧν, is reinforcing the emphasis on ὧν. The text, 
therefore, emphasizes the psychological content of language and not the 
relation between vocalized sounds and thoughts. 

We must, therefore, not only conclude that πρώτων, and not 
πρώτως Or πρώτον, is the correct reading, but also that πρώτων is to 
be construed as an adjective meaning ‘primordial’, i.e. ‘fundamental’. 
This reading and construal, however, does not exclude an implicit allu- 


224 It should be remarked that Boethius translates πρώτων as primorum, associates 
the passage with Aristotle’s psychological doctrines in De an., in particular II 
8, and thinks that the affections of the soul in question are thoughts (see In 
int. 28, 40-41). Magee (1989, 47), inspired by Boethius, reads πρώτων, but 
without further argument suggests that Aristotle is talking about simple 
thoughts, that is, thoughts that do not involve connections of thoughts, pred- 
ication, and assertion. With Weidemann (2002, 142) I must say that nothing in 
the text, even though we have a division into simple and complex thoughts, 
suggests that the affections of the soul at stake in De int. 16'6—9 are specifically 
simple thoughts. In general, Magee’s analysis of the text and πρώτων follows 
Montanari (1988, 21, ff.). Belardi (1975, 108) thinks thoughts are first in respect 
to phantasia and sense-perception, which are second and third in epistemological 
hierarchy. Nothing in the text makes this clear, and my reading, I think, is 
stronger because — as I have shown — is in agreement with the term ὁμοίωμα. 
One more possible way to read πρώτων is to understand ‘primary’ in respect 
of thoughts such as the one of goat-stag. In this reading the thought of goat- 
stag is ‘secundary’ or ‘posterior’ because we would not have the thought of 
goat-stag, if we did not have the thoughts of goat and stag. As in the case of 
Magee’s interpretation, I do not think that is what the text is telling us because 
Aristotle is referring to thoughts in general as ‘primary’. When he makes a di- 
vision into simple and complex thoughts Aristotle does not specify which of 
these are primary, and when he introduces ‘goat-stag’, he is not actually intro- 
ducing an analysis of the thought signified by ‘goat-stag’, he is simply telling us 
that even the word ‘goat-stag’ indicates something. 
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sion to a ‘second thing’. Indeed, if something is ‘primordial’ and ‘funda- 
mental’, it is so in respect to something else that is ‘secondary’, 1. 6. ‘de- 
rivative’. As a matter of fact, what is ontologically and/or epistemolog- 
ically ‘fundamental’ for Aristotle is so in reference to something else, 
over which it has a higher ontological and/or epistemological status. 
We can appreciate this in Aristotle ranking of Metaphysics. Metaphysics 
or first Philosophy (πρώτη φιλοσοφία) is “first’ and most important in re- 
spect to all other sciences, e.g. Physics and Mathematics, because its ob- 
ject, being qua being, is the most valued (kai τήν τιμιωτάτην δεῖ περὶ τὸ 
τιμιώτατον γένος, Metaph. 1026'21—23) insofar as it has the highest on- 
tological status. Being qua being, being without qualification (Met- 
aph.1025®11 and 1026°26 - 32) is most valued, ‘first’ and ‘fundamental’ 
in ontological and epistemological terms because it is the most general 
and pervading thing. Indeed everything in the world is, and knowing 
this fundamental object, i.e. being qua being, implies a fundamental 
knowledge about everything that is. All other sciences, e.g. Physics 
and Mathematics, are in contrast of ‘secondary’ value because their ob- 
jects are ontologically ‘secondary’, i.e. a particular aspect of being (y&vos 
τι τοῦ ὄντος), e.g. realities that have in themselves the principle of move- 
ment and rest in the case of Physics, and realities that do not move in the 
case of Mathematics (1025°18-21, 26-28, 10261416). 

Along these lines, it is clear that linguistic expressions signify “pri- 


»226 


mary’“ and ‘fundamental’ things insofar as they signify thoughts, for 


225 A further example that involves the adverbial expression πρώτως and a threefold 
scale is that of Aristotle’s classification of the different senses of the term ‘iden- 
tical’ (ταὐτόν). () The first, fundamental, primordial, or strict sense (πρώτως, 
κυριώτατα) is that involved in numerical identity, as it is the case of the numer- 
ical unity among different terms (ὀνόματα) or a term and a definition, e.g. 
‘human being’ is numerically identical with ‘living, walking, biped, animal’. 
(ii) The secondary (δεύτερον) sense is that of being identical in regard to proper 
properties (ἴδια), e.g. ‘human is identical with capable of acquiring knowledge’, 
(iii) and the third (τρίτον) sense is that of being identical in regard to accidents, 
e.g. ‘Socrates and the sitting man are identical’ (Top. 10325 -- 31). This classifi- 
cation follows the ontological status of the entities referred by the predicates — 
essences (Top. 102°1, ff.), proper properties (Top. 102°18, ff.), and accidents — as 
well as the epistemological status of the information they provide. 

226 Whitaker (1996, 21) accepts the reading “rpwrwv’ and also challenges the tradi- 
tional reading. Yet, he reads “πρώτων᾽ adverbially as ‘primarily’: “we still need 
to explain what it means for words to be signs primarily of thoughts and secon- 
darily of things” (1996, 22). His explanation of the terminology ‘primarily’ is 
compatible with my interpretation: “If words are signs of thoughts, and 
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thoughts have a ‘primary’ or ‘fundamental’ status to the extent that they 
grasp the formal aspect of their objects. This, of course, implies that lin- 
guistic expressions may signify ‘secondary’ things, things that are of less- 
er epistemological ranking than thoughts insofar as they grasp ontolog- 
ical aspects of lesser value, as for instance phantasiai.”” 

The terminology ‘primary’/’secondary’, however, suggests more. If 
thoughts as objects of signification have a ‘fundamental’ status, the actual 
objects to which some thoughts correspond, i.e. external objects, are 
‘secondary’ objects of signification. Indeed, external objects are secon- 
dary objects of signification in respect to both thoughts and phantasiai 
because we cannot signify an external object, if we do not have a 
thought or phantasia of it, but we can signify thoughts and phantasiai 
that do not correspond to external objects. In this sense signification 
of affections of the soul, i.e. thoughts and phantasiai, is fundamental’ 
and ‘first’ in ranking in respect to signification of external objects.” 

This last ranking sense of the dichotomy ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’, 
however, does not exclude, but rather implies, the sequential sense pro- 
posed by the traditional reading of the text. The linguistic expression 
‘dog’, when we used it to signify the actual dog Fido, has a direct or 
immediate relation to our cognitive grasp of Fido and an indirect or 


thoughts are exact copies of things, it would seem to follow inevitably that 
words are also signs of things” (1996, 23). Yet, I do not read ᾿πρώτων᾽ adver- 
bially and that has implications that distinguish Whitaker’s interpretation from 
my interpretation. 

227 See Section 1.3.1 for an explanation of why Thoughts and phantasiai — and not 
sense-perceptions — are the affections of the soul for which linguistic expressions 
stand. 

228 However, what is ontologically and/or epistemologically ‘primary’ and ‘funda- 
mental’ is for Aristotle ‘secondary’ in the process of human cognition. We grasp 
first what is particular and closer to perception and on the basis of that we then 
grasp what is general (Analy. post. 71532-- 7235). In fact, although thoughts are 
epistemologically fundamental in regard to phantasia, in the process of human 
cognition phantasia precedes thought (De an. 4323-14). A consequence of 
this, is that in the historical development of human language, as well as in 
the individual process of learning how to speak, the cognitive content of 
human language is first phantasia and after further development thought. Cor- 
respondingly, we first used language to signify cognitive affections to which ex- 
ternal objects correspond. Our first linguistic expressions, historically and indi- 
vidually, signified phantasiai that correspond to external objects. The significa- 
tion of phantasiai that do not correspond to external objects, as well as the sig- 
nification of thoughts, is a latter development. 
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mediated relation to the actual Fido precisely because in order to signify 
the actual Fido we must first have a cognitive grasp of it. 


4.4 Πρώτων as a Technical Term and Πράγμα 


Consonant with our textual reading and construal of πρώτων, πρᾶγμα in 
De int. 1657 (καὶ ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα) need not, and should 
not be narrowly construed as object in the sense of concrete object in 
the external world, e.g. a rock. Πρᾶγμα need not refer to objects and 
their material aspect, for in Greek and in Aristotelian usage this word 
means ‘thing’ in a very broad sense that includes material objects, con- 
cepts, state of affairs, and propositional contents. Contrary to the as- 
sumptions of those who support the view that πρώτων restrictively im- 
plies a first direct signification of a thought and a second indirect/medi- 
ated signification of a concrete object in the external world,” πρᾶγμα 
can be construed as including not only external objects but also the for- 
mal aspect of concrete objects that thoughts grasp, as well as objects that 
only exist in the mind. This construal does not restrict linguistic signi- 


229 See Montanari (1988, 60): “Ἰπράγματα] da intendere ovviamente nell’ acce- 
zione piü vasta, come “aspeti della realtä.”” Weidemann (1982, 250) describes 
the meaning of πράγματα in modern terms as the Fregean sense, that is, as des- 
ignated object. In his commentary Weidemann (2002, 138) points out that 
πράγματα in the De int. must be ‘Einzeldinge’, ‘prädizierbaren Eigenschaften’, 
“allgemeine Dinge’ (see De int. 7), and he quotes instances in which the word 
signifies states of affairs, e.g. ‘the diagonal of a square being incommensurable’ 
(Metaph. 1024°19-20). Such states of affairs could be false (see Met- 
aph. 1024°17 ff.) and the significatum of a term need not exist, e.g. goat-stag. 
For a complete treatment of the word πρᾶγμα in ancient Greek Philosophy 
see Hadot (1980), who concludes that it can mean concept, term: “le terme en- 
tant que visant un concept et concept vu dans le terme qu’ il exprime” (1980, 
312). See Boethius (In int. II 22): Sunt enim intellectus sine re ulla subiecta, ut 
quos centauros uel chimaeras poetae finxerunt. Horum enim sunt intellectus 
quibus subiecta nulla substantia est. Sed si quis ad naturam redeat eamque con- 
sideret diligenter, agnoscet cum res est, eius quoque esse intellectum quod si 
non apud homines, certe apud eum, qui propriae diuinitate substantiae in prop- 
ria natura ipsius rei nihil ignorat. See also Ackrill (1963, 122) and Kretzmann 
(1974, 4, 9). Modrak (2001, 20, 21), however, takes a πρᾶγμα to be ‘a mind 
independent concrete existing natural object’. Charles (1994, 41, 42, 50) thinks 
that language, according to Aristotle, first signifies thoughts and second con- 
crete objects. For this reason he construes πράγματα as ‘things in the world’, 
that is, external objects. 
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fication to the forms of concrete objects such as a rock, a chair, etc., and 
has the advantage of including among the significata of linguistic expres- 
sions abstract entities (e.g. numbers, virtue, etc.), non existent entities 
such as goat-stag (De int. 16°15—16) and states of affairs such as those in- 
dicated by verbs (e.g. to walk). 


4.5 Philosophical Implications of Reading Πρώτων as 
‘Priomordial’ 


Having read the passage under consideration in Aristotelian terms, let us 
now see what the implications of our reading are, and why it is more 
attractive than the traditional one. The fact that signs signify (i.e. 
stand for) thoughts, which are likenesses of things and identical with 
the primordial ontological aspect of things, has the following additional 
implications that further elucidate the meaning of πρώτων: 

(i) If signs stand for the primordial ontological aspect of things, and if 
thoughts are that very same aspect, we can say that linguistic expressions 
strictly speaking stand for that primordial aspect and that linguistic sig- 
nification of the concrete objects together with their material aspect 
(e.g. a rock) is derivative or incidental. It is derivative or incidental be- 
cause the material aspect is not immediately accessible to the intellect 
and the soul, and because in order to signify an object and its material 
aspect we must first have an intellectual grasp, a thought, of the formal 
aspect. Only after having that intellectual grasp we can label, for in- 
stance, Socrates as aman and apply to him the name ‘man’. The empha- 
sis here is on the psychological content of language, not so much on the 
relation between linguistic expressions and objects in the external world. 
Indeed external objects are not so relevant for the kind of language Ar- 
istotle envisions in the De int., for it is not any form of language, but the 
language used in dialectic, a language that deals above all with thoughts 
and beliefs. 

(ii) If the significata of the linguistic expressions at stake in the De int. 
are in the intellect, then the realm of language for the De int. is strictly 
speaking the intellect and the soul. This conclusion follows not only 
from the fact that significata (i.e. objects of signification) are strictly 
speaking in the soul but also from the fact that there are significata that 
do not correspond to things in the external world and exist only in 
the soul, as for instance goat-stag, void, not-man, and Socrates is not 
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wise (see sections 2.3— 2.3.3). The realm of signification is strictly speak- 
ing the soul because a linguistic sign need not signify an external object, 
but it must necessarily signify a psychological affection.””” Even though 
there would not be language without the existence of things, given that 
the existence of things is for Aristotle a condition sine qua non for human 
thought, strictly speaking the place where significata are — as we have 
seen — is in the intellect, and significata need not correspond to things 
in the external world. 

(ii) If the names, verbs, and assertive sentences of the De int. signify 
thoughts and the content of a thought is a universal or a substance (. 6. 
what a thing actually is), then thoughts and the being of things (πράγ- 
ματα) are identical. This identity explains why at De int. 166 --ὃ just as 
thoughts are the same for everybody, things are ‘already’ (ἤδη) the same 
for everybody,” for obviously forms, universals and substances are the 


232 


same for everybody (ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτάλ). 


230 Zanatta (1992, 143), although he does not endorse my interpretation, makes 
this very same point. External objects in a way play an incidental role in signi- 
fication, and signification is above all grounded on the affections of the soul. As 
he makes this point, Zanatta quotes Sainati (1968, 208) “T’essere delle cose ὁ, 
infatti, un “esteriore” che sfugge all’ idealitä del noema e, di conseguenza, a 
la semanticitä del nome, che a quella idealitä necessariamente si arresta: si che 
pretendere di veder immediatamente implicato nei significati dei termini lin- 
guistici un qualsiasi referimento alla presenza reale delle cose equivale a confon- 
dere il noema col πρᾶγμα o l’essenza con l’esistenza.” 

231 ἤδη is also an example of Aristotelian vocabulary. See Bonitz (1870, 31410 f£.) a 
tempore transfertur ἤδη ad causarum vel ratiocinandi seriem et consequentiam. 
Along these lines the idea would be that things come first in order of succession 
or causation. Montanari (1988, 59), however, construes ἤδη with its usual 
meaning, already: “sono “giä” (ἤδη) le medesime per tutti, che cio& lo sono 
a priori (per usare un’ espressione un po’ compromessa), ovvero lo sono inde- 
pendentemente dalle affezione dell’anima (ed anzi independentemente dall’ani- 
ma stessa).” Like Montanari I am happy to translate here ἤδη as ‘already’, yet I 
do not understand the word as expressing a succession; I take it in a logical 
sense, i.e. ‘in fact’. In Section 4.7 I will offer and explain my interpretation 
of ἤδη. 

232 The ταῦτα at De int. 16°6 is ambiguous. Weidemann (2002, 142), points out 
that it could be picking up (i) γράμματα at 164, (ii) φωναί (due to attraction 
ofthe genus of σημεῖα at 16°6, see 16'29, Pepin (1985, 35, footnote 39), Kühner 
(I 1, 74, 76)), (11) both γράμματα and φωναί, (iv) γραφόμενα, (V) τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, 
or (vi) both γραφόμενα and τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. He quickly puts γράμματα out ofthe 
way, for in his view it means here letters apart from their meaning. That need 
not be the case. If we consider that there would not be γράμματα and τὰ ypa- 
pöpeva without φωναί, and that γράμματα and τὰ γραφόμενα would not signify if 
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4.6 Why Thoughts Are the Same for Everybody 
and why Phantasiai can be Different for Different People 


The technical and Aristotelian construal of ὁμοίωμα and πρώτων in De 
int. brings to the surface the psychological background the text wants 
to evoke with its reference to De an. (De int. 168-9). Yet, more 
than that, this construal gives a far-reaching philosophical insight into 
Aristotle’s assertion that the thoughts that names, verbs, and assertive 
sentences signify are the same for everybody (ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα 
πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, De int. 16°6—-7). 

Thoughts are the same for everybody, and must be the same for ev- 
erybody, precisely because they are actualizations in our soul of the for- 
mal aspect of things and of what things are (see De an. 429°15-16, 
431°26-30), and what a thing is, its essence, is an unchanging reality. 
Socrates’ thought of a cat is certainly a different psychological event 
from Plato’s thought of a cat. Yet, both thoughts are formally the 
same because they are both actualizations in Socrates’ and Plato’s souls 
of the very same form of cat. Although two different psychological 
events may grasp the form of cat, the content of those two different psy- 
chological events is formally the same.” 


they did not reproduce φωναί, it is clear that what is at stake here is simply 
whether ταῦτα includes vocalized sounds and written marks or only vocalized 
sounds. According to Belardi (1975, 87) it picks up both vocalized sounds and 
written signs. Boethius’ translation ‘hae’ is also ambiguous, but in the commen- 
tary (In int. II 43) he substitutes it for vocalized sounds. Ammonius takes it to 
pick up vocalized sounds, 1. 6. τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. Montanari (1988, II 44-45) makes 
a good point by saying that if it does not refer to both τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ and τὰ 
γραφόμενα, it should refer in general to De int. 16'3-5, and points out that a 
reference to τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ or φωναί would imply a reference to γράμματα. 
The idea is that if vocalized sounds stand πρώτως for thoughts, written marks 
in regard to signification, although they represent phonemes, stand πρώτως 
for thoughts. These observations hold for both the traditional interpretation 
and my interpretation, which, as we have seen, reads πρώτων. 

233 Although it has been argued by interpreters that the notion of thought of the 
Analytics (An. post. II 19), in contrast to the one of the De int. and De an., is 
limited to the highest forms of intellectual and scientific cognition and excludes 
false complex thoughts and simple thoughts of things that do not have defini- 
tion (e.g. goat-stag), we can use an example that befits the doctrines of the An- 
alytics in order to explain how thoughts are the same for everybody in the De 
int. and De an.: Bearing in mind that (i) scientific understanding involves the 
formulation of a definition, that (ii) definitions state the essence of things, 
that (iii) the definition of something, to the extent it is the definition οὗ ἃ res 
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The fact that in the De int. linguistic expressions signify thoughts 
that are the same for everybody is compatible with the purpose of the 
work, which is to provide an introduction to the basics of dialectic, 
i.e. introductory pairs (see Section 1.1 and footnote 9). The linguistic 
expressions, names, verbs, and assertive sentences at stake in De int. 
are not any human linguistic expressions but those used in dialectic, sci- 
entific and philosophical discussion. When he states that ‘thoughts are 
the same for everybody’, Aristotle seems to imply by ‘everybody’ people 
that use language to express thoughts and intellectual notions, i.e. peo- 
ple that use assertive sentences to express the result of intellectual reflec- 
tion. ‘Everybody’ here is not anybody but all those expressing thoughts, 
that is dialecticians, scientists, or philosophers when they are doing dia- 
lectic, science, or philosophy.””* One can, of course, use language to ex- 
presse phantasiai as animals do, and as human beings most of the time do, 
as we saw in Part 1. Yet, Aristotle in the De int. can neither be thinking 


(i.e. a reality), is the same for everybody, and that (iv) the linguistic formulation 
οἵα definition corresponds to a thought, we can see that the thoughts to which 
definitions correspond are the same for everybody. The thoughts at stake in the 
De int. and De an. need not, however, be the scientific thoughts that corre- 
spond to definitions, and they may not need to be formally identical as it is 
the case of the thoughts of those who share a definition. Perhaps they only 
need to be similar in certain relevant intellectual aspects. Although Aristotle lit- 
erally says that ‘thoughts are the same for everybody’, and indeed an intellectual 
grasp of the highest order of an object X is formally the same for every person 
that grasps X, Aristotle here seems to be talking paradigmatically, 1. e. in the case 
of the highest form of cognition, all cognitive grasps of an an object X are for- 
mally the same, but lower forms of cognition are progressively less or imperfect- 
ly the same. 

234 As we saw in Section 3.1.2, chapter 14 of De int., in contrast to chapter 1, does 
not talk of νοήματα but of δόξαι. I do not think this is of great relevance for the 
interpretation of chapter 1 for two reasons. First, in chapter 14 Aristotle uses 
δόξα referring to the psychological content of trivial assertive sentences he is 
using as examples of contradictory pairs. Second, chapters 1-8 and chapters 
9, 12, and 13 were written at different times. Chapters 9, 12, 13, 10 and 14 
are additions to 1-8 (see Weidemann 2002, 51, and Sainati 1968, 240 ff. and 
273, ff.). On the other hand, the transition from νοῆμα to δόξα is not difficult, 
given that νοῆμα, as the paradigmatic form of cognition, can be construed sensu 
lato as emphasizing the intellectual aspect of cognition and embracing the whole 
range of intellectual activity: διάνοια, νοῦς, ἐπιστήμη, ὑπόληψις, λογισμός, and 
δόξα. ᾿Επιστήμη and νοῦς are certainly the same for everybody, not so δόξα. 
Δόξα, however, insofar as it is possessed by humans, i.e. beings endowed 
with intellection, can be qualified as ‘intellectual”. 
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of language in general, nor of language as an expression of phantasiai, 
because phantasiai are not the same for everybody. 

Aristotle’s remark that the ‘affections of the soul (i.e. thoughts) sig- 
nified by vocalized sounds (i.e. the names, verbs, and assertive senten- 
ces) are the same for everybody’ is crucial because not all affections of 
the soul are, properly speaking, the same for every body. Two different 
individuals may have a phantasia of a cat, and those phantasiai may be 
similar just enough to guarantee some form or other of linguistic com- 
munication between those individuals, as is indeed the case of anımal 
communication and some forms of human communication whose cog- 
nitive content is phantasia. Yet, two phantasiai of the same object need 
not be identical to one another and they may even be totally different. 
That is so because phantasiai provide misleading representations of their 
objects, while simple thoughts never misrepresent their objects, for they 
cannot be ‘false’, i.e. wrong, in the sense that they either grasp their ob- 
jects as they are or do not grasp them at all.” 

Indeed, according to Aristotle, phantasia not only can be false (i.e. 
WTONg, incorrect) but it is quite frequently false as is shown by his re- 
mark that people usually claim to have a phantasia when they cannot dis- 
tinctly perceive an object and misrepresent it (De an. 428°11-16). Phan- 
tasia is frequently false because the truth (i.e. correctness) or falsehood 
(i.e. incorrectness) of a phantasia depends on the kind of sense-perception 
from which the phantasia comes to be.””° A sense-perception whose object 
is a special (ἴδιον) object of sense-perception (e.g. sense-perception of red or 
white by sight) is always a true sense-perception, and a phantasia derived 
from that sense-perception is always true as long as the sense-perception is 
taking place (τοῦτο δὲ συμβαίνει διὰ τάδε" ἡ αἴσθησις τῶν μὲν ἰδίων ἀληθής 
ἐστιν ἢ ὅτι ὀλίγιστον ἔχουσα τὸ ψεῦδος, De an. 428°17-19). However, if 
the object of sense-perception is not present and the sense-perception is not 
taking place, chances are that the phantasia is false. 


235 Simple thoughts either grasp the essence of an object or do not grasp it. For that 
reason there are no ‘false’, i.e. wrong, thoughts. Thoughts are proper represen- 
tations or no thoughts at all: Ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀδιαιρέτων νόησις ἐν τούτοις περὶ ἃ 
οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ψεῦδος (De an. 430'26-27). See Sections 3.2.1 and 3.2.2. 

236 Phantasia is a motion triggered by an actual sense-perception (De an. 429°1—2), it 
is in principle a sense-perception that remains in the soul and for that reason there 
are similarities and strong ties between sense-perception and phantasia (De 
an. 429°4—5). These similarities show that phantasia can mislead us by represent- 
ing an object as if it were in our environment, when as a matter of fact the ob- 
ject is no longer in our environment and present to our senses. 
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In the case of incidental perception or perceptions of attributes of 
objects of sense-perception (1. e. perceiving that an object of sense-perception 
has such and such an attribute or is such and such a thing, e.g. ‘that 
white thing is Cleon’) (De an. 428°19-22), and sense-perception of objects 
of sense-perception whose apprehension is common to all senses (e.g. mo- 
tion and magnitude), false ((. 6. wrong) sense-perceptions occur frequently. 
False sense-perceptions of these kinds occur because the sense-perception of 
incidental objects of sense-perception (“that white thing is Cleon’) as well 
as the sense-perception of speed and size are conditioned by factors such as 
distance, light, and the position of the perceiver (De an. 428°27 30), 
and if these sense-perceptions are false, the phantasiai they originate must 
also be false (De an. 428°19- 22-25). 

A phantasia can, therefore, misrepresent an object either because (i) 
it may take it to be something different from what it is, (ii) because it 
may attribute to it qualities that do not belong to it, (iii) or because it 
may fail to grasp correctly speed and magnitude. Our phantasia of the 
sun pictures it as one foot across, although it is actually larger than 
the inhabited world and we, as a matter of fact, know that is larger 
than the inhabited world (φαίνεται δέ γε καὶ ψευδῆ, περὶ ὧν ἅμα ὑπόλη- 
ψιν ἀληθῆ ἔχει, οἷον φαίνεται μὲν ὁ ἥλιος ποδιαῖος, πιστεύεται δ᾽ εἶναι μείζων 
τῆς οἰκουμένης, De an. 4282-- 4). 

An example that shows the limitations of phantasia could be the fol- 
lowing: from afar a statue may be perceived as a human being, although 
at close distance one can perfectly see that it is a statue. This example 
shows not only how a phantasma of a statue may be wrongly interpreted 
but also that phantasmata of the same object can be different for different 
people because the phantasma of a statue need not be the same for the 
person who is at close distance and the person who is one mile away. 
It is clear from this analysis of phantasia that contrary to the thought 


237 One may argue, however, that properly speaking Aristotle’s example does not 
involve misrepresentation, that it involves not a simple phantasia but rather a 
complex form of phantasia analogous to predication in which a wrong quality 
(i.e. being one foot across) is attributed to the sun. This argument could suggest 
that there are simple phantasiai that are always true, i.e. correct, just as simple 
thoughts are always correct, and that there are phantasiai that are true or false, 
just as complex or predicative thoughts are true or false. Yet, Aristotle’s general 
mistrust of phantasia and his analysis of the limitations of sense-perception that af- 
fect phantasia seem to suggest that for him phantasia is without qualification li- 
able to be a misrepresentation. This idea will become clear in the following 


paragraphs. 
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of human being — which grasps what a human being is, is a thought pre- 
cisely in virtue of grasping what a human being is, and is construed 
identically by everybody — a phantasma whose object is a human 
being does not represent what a human being is, and can be construed 
differently by different people.” 

The fact that phantasiai are liable to be wrongly interpreted is con- 
firmed in the context of Aristotle’s explanation of dreams in De insom- 
niis. As we pointed out (3.2.3.3), what in that work are called αἰσθήματα 
or impressions of sense-perception are nothing else than the phantasiai or 
phantasmata of De an., and just as the phantasiai of De an., the αἰσθήματα 
of De insomniis are said to be a source of error.” Features of an actual 
sense-perception of an object X ((. 6. an impression that is taking place) 
may be similar to the features of an αἴσθημα or phantasma of an object 
Y that has previously been left in the soul. Due to personal inclinations 
(. e. preferences, fears, etc.) or pathological conditions, the αἴσθημα of Y 
may be very significant to us and we may recall the object represented 
by the αἴσθημα of Y when having the sense-perception of X, and thus we 
may come to assume that the sense-perception of the object X actually 
represents the object Y. A person who is in love and is deeply affected 
by that affection can, for instance, take an object of sense-perception with 
the slightest resemblance to her lover to be not the actual object of sense- 
perception but rather her lover (De insomn. 460°3-7), and somebody in 
the delirium of fever can take any pattern marked on a wall to be the 
figure of an animal (De insomn. 460°11-14).°" 


238 Even though the term παθήματα is broad enough as to include phantasmata and 
echoes the fact that every vocalized sound or linguistic expression stands for a 
psychological affection that is either a phantasma or a thought, the fact that 
thoughts are the same for everybody, but not phantasmata, shows that ‘affections 
in the soul’ (τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων, De int. 163-4) and ‘affections of the 
soul’ (παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, De int. 16°6-7) in the De int. must be restricted 
to thoughts, as is suggested by the substitution of ‘affection of the soul’ for 
‘thought’ at line 16°10. See Section 1.1. 

239 Phantasiai are basically and in their minimal form sense-perceptions that remain 
stored in the soul, see De an. 428°10-17. 

240 Given the former analysis, one may be inclined to think that complex thoughts, 
in view of the fact that they are either true or false, can be different for different 
people. That is, however, not the case, because the falsehood of a complex 
thought consists in the connection or disconnection of two thoughts not 
being the case, e.g. the thought ‘Socrates is wise’ is false if it is not the case 
that ‘wise’ holds of Socrates, and the thought ‘Socrates is not wise’ is false if 
it is the case that ‘wise’ holds of Socrates. This kind of connection and discon- 
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These examples clearly show that phantasia is per se and without 
qualification liable to be wrong because it does not provide sharp infor- 
mation about the objects it represents. Phantasia is for this reason open 
to interpretation and not just any kind of interpretation but an interpre- 
tation that has to deal with lack of information. And precisely because it 
does not provide sharp information about its objects and is open to in- 
terpretation, it is not difficult to see that if phantasia depends on inter- 
pretation, different people can have different phantasia of the same ob- 
jeet. 


We can now finally conclude that the term ‘likeness’ indicates that 
thoughts are numerically different from their objects but formally the 
same as the formal aspect of their objects. That formal aspect is what ob- 
jects primarily and fundamentally are and what names, verbs, and asser- 
tive sentences strictly speaking signify. Consequently, (i) language, as 
conceived in De int., strictly speaking signifies what things fundamen- 
tally are. (ii) Given that we signify thoughts that do not correspond 
to external objects, and given that every linguistic expretssion must cor- 
respond to a psychological event, it is clear that even though the exter- 
nal world was for Aristotle a condition sine qua non for human thinking, 
the realm of language for him is strictly speaking the soul. (iii) Addition- 
ally, thoughts are the same for everybody because they grasp what things 
fundamentally are; (iv) and on this last point thoughts widely differ from 
phantasiai, because the latter are not the same for everybody. 

This picture is certainly different from the one provided by the tra- 
ditional interpretation. It has the advantage of not understanding 
thoughts as pictorial representations, not to mention that it gives cohe- 
sion and brings philosophical insight on the text. In contrast to the tra- 
ditional interpretation, this interpretation does not emphasize the intui- 
tively obvious fact that in order to signify external objects we must use 
thoughts as intermediaries, but the emphasis is rather on the cognitive 
background of language. This emphasis on cognition is consistent 


nection of simple thoughts, independently of its truth or falsehood, can be per- 
formed by everybody, so that the person who knows that ‘Socrates is wise’ is 
true can disconnect the simple thoughts ‘Socrates’ and ‘wise’ and create in 
her mind ‘Socrates is not wise’ in the same way as the person who believes 
that ‘Socrates is not wise’ is true. This approach shows again that Aristotle is 
here operating with a notion of thought that embraces the δόξα, λογισμός, &rı- 
ornun, and νοῦς of the Analytics (see De an. 428°16-22 and An. post. II 19, in 
particular 100°5—14) and is not limited to ἐπιστήμη, which is always true. 
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with Aristotle’s reference to De an. and the fact that the De int. is an in- 
troductory work to dialectic. Indeed, for the purpose of understanding 
dialectic (i.e. scientific and philosophical communication), the fact that 
language signifies first thoughts and second things is not so relevant as 
the fact that we can actually signify what things primordially are, and 
the fact that when we share a thought, we have instantiations of the 
same intelligible form in our respective souls, 1. 6. intellects. 

It should also be noticed that historically ancient philosophers were 
not interested in theory of communication, as we know it nowadays 
(i.e. how I can tell you that that thing out there is a tree). They were 
rather interested in the cognitive content of language, as is suggested 
by Aristotle’s immediate predecessor, Plato. Modern readers have also 
found the semantic triangle in the Cratylus,”*' yet Plato’s concern in 
that dialogue is on the unchanging reality a name has to signify in 
order to signify anything, and that unchanging reality is, or depends 
on, a form that is not to be found in the changing external world, 
but is available to our mind (Cra. 435D ff.). 


4.7 The Text of De Interpretatione 16°3—8 


The analysis of the terms ὁμοίωμα, πρώτων, and πρᾶγμα in Sections 4.2 
to 4.6 provides a very interesting, coherent, and sound philosophical in- 
sight that is perfectly compatible with the De int. 163-8 as this text has 
traditionally been edited:”*” 


241 See Kraus (1990). 

242 The text quoted here is that of Paluello, which roughly coincides with those of 
Waitz and Montanari. Below are the texts of Waitz and Montanari. Divergen- 
ces from Paluello’s text are marked in bold and underlined. Waitz: 

Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν Ev τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γρα- 
φόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ αἱ 
αὐταί: ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτως, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν 
ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα. πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά. 

Montanari: 

Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν Ev τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γρα- 
φόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ αἱ 
αὐταί: ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν 
ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα, πργάματα ἤδη ταὐτά. 

The reading ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματαί,) 
πργάματα ἤδη ταὐτά has been accepted since antiquity. It was accepted by Boe- 


thius (see In int. 1 39: Atque hoc est quod ait: QUORUM AUTEM HAEC 
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Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν Ev τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γρα- 
φόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ αἱ 
αὐταί: ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ 
ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά. 


This compatibility per se, however, does not support the interpretation I 
have proposed. I have claimed that Aristotle states that affections of the 
soul are the same for everybody because the affections he has in mind 
are thoughts, and thoughts, contrary to other affections, e.g. phantasiai, 
are the same for everybody insofar as they grasp what things are. In 
agreement with my interpretation, at De int. 166-8 I read ὧν μέντοι 
ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, which means: 
“that of which vocalized sounds are primordially signs, these are the 
same aftections of the soul for everybody’. More precisely, the primor- 
dial things of which vocalized sounds are signs of, those primordial 
things are the same affections of the soul for everybody. Yet, the text 
can be, and has as matter of fact been read in a completely different way. 

Herminus,”" as we know from the reports of Boethius and Ammo- 
nius, appears not to have though that Aristotle wrote ‘the affections of 
the soul are the same for everybody’ because, if he had written that, Ar- 
istotle would have been commited to the view that it is not possible for 
a word to signify multiple things or have multiple meanings and thus be 
equivocal (Quid enim, inquit, in aequiuocatione dicetur, ubi unus 
idemque uocis modus plura significat?).”“* Along these lines, Herminus 


reads according to Boethius:”” 


PRIMORUM NOTAE, id est uoces, EAEDEM OMNIBUS PASSIONES 
ANIMAE, ut demonstraret uoces quidem esse diuersas, QUORUM autem 
ipsae uoces significatiuae essent, quae sunt scilicet animae passiones, EASDEM 
APUD OMNES esse nec ulla ratione, quoniam sunt constitutae naturaliter, 
permutari), who reports that it was accepted by Alexander and Porphyry (see 
also In int. II 40-41). 

243 Herminus was a Peripathetic who lived in the 2" century and is known to have 
been a teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias. See Zeller (1879°, IIL, 812), who 
considers the information we have received from Herminus’ commentaries 
on Aristotle’s logical works in part unimportant and in part misunderstandings. 

244 Boethius (In int. 11 39): Herminus uero huic est expositioni contrarius [scilicet 
QUORUM autem ipsae uoces significatiuae essent, quae sunt scilicet animae 
passiones, EASDEM APUD OMNES, etc.|. Dicit enim non esse uerum eos- 
dem apud omnes homines esse intellectus, quorum uoces significatiuae sint. 
Quid enim, inquit, in aequiuocatione dicetur, ubi unus idemque uocis 
modus plura significat? 
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Quorum autem hae primorum notae, hae omnibus passiones animae et 
quorum hae similitudines, res etiam hae. 


In Greek, this should be: 


ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταῦτα πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν 
ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα, πράγματα ἤδη ταῦτα. 


In Herminus’ view the text says ‘that of which vocalized sounds are pri- 
marily signs, these are for everybody affections of the soul, and the 
things of which these affections of the soul are likenesses, these are al- 
ready things’. This reading is not only palaeographically acceptable, 
given that Aristotle wrote TAYTA and it is up to the reader and editor 
to decide whether he wrote ταὐτά (demonstrative pronoun 'same’) or 


“ - 246 5 : 
ταῦτα (demonstrative pronoun ‘these’),“” which is also correct Greek 


in the sentence in question. 

Why did Herminus think that the proposition ‘affections of the soul 
are the same for everybody’ implies that it is not possible for a word to 
signify multiple things? Unfortunately it is not clear from the reports of 
Ammonius and Boethius what exactly Herminus’ motivation was, nor 


245 See Boethius (In int. II 39-40): Sed magis hanc lectionem ueram putat, ut ita 
sit: QUORUM AUTEM HAE PRIMORUM NOTAE, HAE OMNIBUS 
PASSIONES ANIMAE ET QUORUM HAFE SIMILITUDINES, RES 
ETIAM HAE: ut demonstratio uideatur quorum uoces significatiuae sint uel 
quorum passiones animae similitudines. Et hoc simpliciter accipiendum est se- 
cundum Herminum, ut ita dicamus quorum uoces significatiuae sunt, illae sunt 
animae passiones, tamquam diceret: animae passiones sunt, quas significant 
uoces, et rursus quorum sunt similitudines ea quae intellectibus continentur, 
illae sunt res, tamquam si dixisset: res sunt quas significant intellectus. Migne 
(1891) altered the text and what Boethius is reporting: Quorum autem hae 
primo [instead of primorum] notae, hae omnibus passiones animae et quorum 
hae similitudines, res etiam eadem [instead of hae for ταῦτα, as if Herminus had 
read ταὐτά. This is an unhappy correction, for he is reported to have read the 
two instances of TAYTA involved here as ταῦτα]. 

246 See Amonius In int. 24,12—21: τὸ οὖν TAYTA ἐν τῷ ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς 
ψυχῆς ὀξυτόνως ἀναγνωστέον. καὶ ὧν ταῦτα, φησίν, ὁμοιώματα (ταῦτα δὲ λέγει 
τὰ παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς), ὧν οὖν τὰ παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς ὁμοιώματά ἐστι (τίνων 
δέ ἐστιν ὁμοιώματα; ἢ δηλονότι τῶν πραγμάτων), ταῦτα πράγματά ἐστι, φησί, 
παρὰ πᾶσιν ὄντα τὰ αὐτά. διὸ καὶ ἐνταῦθα τὸ ΤΑΥ͂ΤΑ ἐν τῷ πράγματα ἤδη 
ταὐτὰ ὀξυτόνως ἀναγνωστέον, καὶ οὐ προπερισπωμένως, ὥσπερ Ἕρμῖνος, ἵνα 
τελεία φαίνηται τοῦ ᾿Αριστοτέλους ἡ διδασκαλία τά τε γράμματα καὶ τὰς φωνὰς 
ἀπὸ τοῦ μὴ παρὰ πᾶσιν εἶναι τὰ αὐτὰ θέσει εἶναι κατασκευάζουσα, καὶ τὰ νοήματα 
καὶ τὰ πράγματα φύσει ἀπὸ τοῦ τὰ αὐτὰ εἶναι πταρὰ πᾶσιν. 
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what his understanding of Aristotles psychology was.”” Be that as it 
may, Herminus’ concern is reasonable. If thoughts are the same for ev- 


247 Apparently Herminus held that if affections of the soul were the same for every- 
body, it would not be possible for a word to signify multiple things and be 
equivocal. He is of course assuming that words signify multiple things because 
cognitive affections of the soul that cognize the same object are different for dif- 
ferent people. If Herminus takes the affections of the soul to be thoughts — as 
Boethius’ report implies (In int. 1 39-41, see in particular 39: Dicit enim non 
esse uerum eosdem apud omnes homines esse intellectus) — then Herminus’ 
view can be exemplified as follows: due to the fact that Socrates’ thought! of 
object X is different from Plato’s thought” of the same object, the word W Soc- 
rates and Plato assign to X is ambiguous, for a third party unaware that the two 
different thoughts — thought! and thought” -- grasp the same object, may assume 
that W signifies two different objects. To put it differently, Socrates may be 
used to understanding W as signifying thought', and exposed to an intance of 
W in which it signifies thought”, he may take W to signify a different thing 
in that instance. E.g. if Socrates understands the word ‘cat’ as ‘small predatory 
carnivorous mammal with soft fur, short snout, retractile claws, and hunter of 
small mammals, birds, and other creatures of similar size’, and Plato understands 
it as ‘small predatory carnivorous mammal with soft fur, short snout, and retrac- 
tile claws valued by humans for its companionship’, then the word ‘cat’ is am- 
biguous between Catus Felis Silvestris and Catus Felis Domesticus, two different 
subspecies of the same species. This, however, does not work in Aristotelian 
terms. If a thought is a perfect grasp of the formal aspect of its object, then Soc- 
rates’ thought of cat is a perfect grasp of the formal aspect of cat, just as Plato’s 
thought of cat is a perfect grasp of the formal aspect of cat, and that formal as- 
pect is formally the same in Socrates’ thought and Plato’s thought, although 
these thoughts are two numerically different psychological events. The ambigu- 
ity of the term ‘cat’ cannot, for Aristotle, lie in the intellectual grasp of the ob- 
ject cat. Indeed, Catus Felis Silvestris and Catus Felis Domesticus, although they 
are related as subspecies of the same species, are two different entities, each 
one has its own definition, and each one is an object of intellection of its 
own. Socrates’ thought of Catus Felis Silvestris is formally the same as Plato’s 
one, and the same holds for their thoughts of Catus Felis Domesticus. ‘Cat’ is 
an ambiguous term because it is used to signify Catus Felis Silvestris, Catus 
Felis Domesticus, and the species common to these two subspecies. It might of 
course be the case that Herminus took ‘affections of the soul’ to be something 
different from thoughts, e.g. phantasiai. In that case he could very well have ar- 
gued that Socrates may cognitively grasp Snaelda, a Catus Felis Domesticus, as a 
Catus Felis Silvestris, while Plato grasps her as a Catus Felis Domesticus. Ambigu- 
ity and miscommunication would then arise because when Socrates and Plato 
use the word ‘cat’ to signify Snaelda they would have completely different 
things in mind, the one would believe to be talking of a wild animal and the 
other of a philosopher’s pet. In this last case ambiguity and miscommunication 
would result from a cognitive shortcoming. If this were what Herminus had in 
mind, we would object that the ‘affections of the soul’ at stake in this passage 
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erybody and only one word or linguistic expression is coupled with a 
thought, there should not be, prima facie, any reason whatsoever for a 
word or linguistic expression to signify multiple things; but if thoughts 
ofthe same objects are different, 1. e. if we understand things differently, 
it is understandable that miscommunication would arise. In Herminus’ 
view, the multiplicity of thoughts is the cause of the multiplicity of sig- 
nification. 

Alexander and Porphyry, as Boethius (In int. II 40) reports, respond- 
ed that a speaker might some times couple a word with a thought with 
which the listener normally does not couple that word. This response, at 
first sight, does not seem to effectively refute Herminus. Nonetheless, I 
would like to suggest that the point Alexander and Porphyry wanted to 
make is that multiple signification is not produced by multiplicity of 
thoughts but by multiplicity of words. This understanding of the multi- 
plicity of signification or ambiguity of linguistic expressions is genuinely 
Aristotelian. In the Sophistical Refutations (165°6-19) Aristotle makes 
clear that due to the fact that thoughts are unlimited in number and 
words are limited in number, we have to use one word or linguistic ex- 
pression to signify different thoughts; and precisely because words and 
linguistic expressions are limited, ambiguity and sophisms arise. Two di- 
alectical interlocutors may know what a dog (in Greek κύων) is and 
share exactly the same knowledge or thought of what a dog is (quadru- 
ped of the genus canis), and they may also know what the Dog-star is (in 
Greek also κύων) and share exactly the same knowledge or thought of 
the Dog-star (Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars, located in the con- 
stellation of the Greater Dog) (Soph. el. 166'16). Yet, if one of the inter- 
locutors does not know what κύων (dog or Dog-star) is meant to signify 
in a question (e.g. ‘is the dog visible?’), she could obviously provide the 
wrong answer. This evidence shows that, contrary to Herminus’ opin- 
ion, Aristotle considered ambiguity and multiplicity of signification or 
meaning -- at least in dialectical context —”® to be a product of the lim- 


are thoughts. Yet again, given Boethius’ critique (In int. 1 39-41), it appears 
that Herminus did hold the view that different thoughts, 1. e. intellectual grasps, 
of the same object X do not reproduce the form of X perfectly and are not, 
therefore, formally the same. It seems that according to Herminus Socrates’ 
and Plato’s thoughts of Catus Felis Domesticus are not formally the same. Un- 
fortunately we do not know what Herminus’ understanding of Aristotle’s theo- 
ry of intellection was. 

248 As we saw in Section 4.6, linguistic signification of phantasia can result in mis- 
communication. 
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itations of languge and not just a product of people having different 
thoughts. 

Although Herminus’ general approach to the text appears to be 
wrong, his reading is still grammatically acceptable and informative. In- 
deed, if one wants to argue that Aristotle in De int. claims: ‘thoughts are 
the same for everybody’, in addition to philosophical reasons one must 
provide stylistic reasons that make ὑταὐτὰ᾽ at De int. 16°6 and 8 a better 
textual reading. Aristotle’s text at the beginning of De int. is highly el- 
liptical, and one may think that it is not carefully written, nonetheless 
it shows a very meticulous, almost geometrical, organization ofideas: (i) 
The text presents a negative colon that contains two instances of the re- 
flexive pronoun same complemented by a single instance of the pro- 
noun everybody, 'kai ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ φωναὶ 
αἱ αὐταί᾽. (ii) That negative colon is followed by ἃ μέντοι that expresses 
a transition to an adversative and contrasting idea ᾿ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα 
πρώτων᾽, (111) which is articulated in a parallel affırmative colon that 
contains two instances of the reflexive pronoun same complemented 
by a single instance of the pronoun everybody, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα 
τῆς ψυχῆς, Kal ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά᾽. This last colon 
would not be adversative, express contrast, and be consistent with the 
μέντοι, if it did not contain two instances of the reflexive pronoun 
same complemented by a single instance ofthe pronoun everybody.”” 

Herminus’ construal breaks the geometry of the text, disregards the 
style, does not give the right emphasis to the μέντοι, and therefore does 
not present a smooth transition from the idea expressed in the first colon 
to the idea expressed in the second one. One may, of course argue that 
Herminus’ reading makes better sense of the ἤδη in the last colon, for he 
reads: ‘that of which vocalized sounds are first signs, these are affections 
ofthe soul for everybody, and that of which these are likeness, these af- 
fections ofthe soul are already things’.””' Herminus seems to suggest that 
that of which affections of the soul are likenesses, that is ‘already’ things, 


249 Hiatus in chapter 1 (see De int. 16°5 and 7) may suggest that the introduction of 
the treatise is an addition, but that does not appear to be the case because hiatus 
is not a distinctive feature of chapter 1. It can be found in other chapters, e.g. 
chapter 2 (see De int. 16°32) and 3 (see De int. 16°14). 

250 Montanari (1988, vol. II, 45) is aware of the geometrical structure of this text. 

251 Herminus’ reading seems to construe πρώτων, πρώτως as First’ expecting a 'sec- 
ond’ and that ‘second’ is marked as the last item of a sequence by ἤδη. It seems 
to me that ἤδη understood as ‘already’ in a sequence has been a motivation for 
overemphasizing the construal of πρώτων πρώτως as first’ expecting a ‘second’. 
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and that is all, i.e. there is no other element involved in signification. 
We have here a transition or order: First vocalized sounds are signs of 
affections of the soul and then aftections of the soul are likenesses of 
things that ‘already’ are the same for everybody. 

In contrast to Herminus’ reading, it may be rough to read: ‘the pri- 
mary things of which vocalized sounds are signs, these primary things 
are the same affections of the soul for everybody, and the things of 
which these affections of the soul are likenesses are already the same 
for everybody’. In this reading πρώτων is not anticipating ἤδη and 
there is not a clear transition or order, i.e. vocalized sounds are signs 
of primary things that are affections of the soul; aftections of the soul 
are the same for everybody, and for everybody things are ‘already’ the 


» 252 
same. 


The truth is, however, that ἤδη (‘already’) need not be understood 
temporally, spatially, or in any other sense derivative from the temporal 
or spatial senses. The etymology of the word, ἢ + δή, suggests that ἤδη 
can very well mean ‘in fact’, ‘as a matter of fact’, or to put it differently, 
ἤδη can mean ‘already’ in a ‘logical” sense.” 


252 Given my reading of ‘primordial’ and “likeness’, I could argue that the point of 
the ‘already’ is to emphasize that in intellectual and formal terms an affection of 
the soul (thought) and a thing are the same. The meaning would then be: the 
thing is already the thought. This is a rather difficult reading and for that reason 
I prefer the explanation that I am about to provide. 

253 For the etymology of ἤδη, see Chantrain (1999, ad loc.). One could argue that 
ἤδη has a derivative meaning ‘also’ that introduces an example that is immedi- 
ately available or a transition to a new thought. See Kühner (1904, II, vol. 2, 
122-123), who provides among other examples Hdt. 4. 76-77; 9. 8; 7. 35. 
A very good example not provided by Kühner is Xen. Cyr. 8. 8, 6: Eis γε 
μὴν χρήματα τῇδε ἀδικώτεροι: οὐ γὰρ μόνον τοὺς πολλὰ ἡμαρτηκότας, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη 
τοὺς οὐδὲν ἠδικηκότας συλλαμβάνοντες ἀναγκάζουσι πρὸς οὐδὲν δίκαιον χρήματα 
ἀποτίνειν. This is the meaning ἤδη appears to have in De int. at 1610: ἔστι 
δέ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη 
ᾧ ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχειν θάτερον, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, and 1722, and it 
could indeed be the meaning at stake at 168 if it qualified there ταὐτά (i.e. 
‘are also the same [things] [for everybody]’ just as ‘affections of the soul are 
the same for everybody’). The averb, however, does not qualify ταὐτά at 
16°8 because, unless it is in first position, it normally qualifies the precedent 
word. For this reason it is better to read ἤδη at 16°8 as ‘already’ in “logical’ 
sense. One could take ταὐτά as attribute of πράγματα ‘the same things’. The 
structure of the text, however, suggests that ᾿πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά᾽ is parallel 
to “ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς᾽. For this reason we should take “πράγματα 
ἤδη ταὐτά᾽ as a clause of its own and, therefore, construe ταὐτά as predicate of 
πράγματα. 
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ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν 
ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά. 

But the primary things of which vocalized sounds are signs [, these primary 
things] are the same affections of the soul for everybody, and that [i.e. the 


things] of which these [affections of the soul] are likenesses are in fact 
things that are the same [for everybody].”°* 


All indicates that stylistically and semantically the text is better construed 
if we let it claim that: ‘thoughts are the same for everybody’ and ‘that of 
which affections of the soul are liknesses are in fact the same things for 
everybody”. 


254 The parallel structure of the text suggests that ᾿πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά᾽ tacitly mir- 
rors the structure of ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς and that, in order to 
maintain the thread of thought, the idea expressed by πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά᾽ 
must be complemented as ᾿πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά |[m&on]”. 


5 Κατὰ Συνθήκην 


A vocalized sound is a vocal sound that corresponds to a phantasia or a 
thought. In the De int., as we have seen, that vocal sound specifically 
corresponds to a thought. How does a vocal sound correspond to a 
thought? How is a vocal sound paired to a thought? Or to put itina 
different way: what is the relationship between a vocal sound and its 
corresponding thought such that they constitute a vocalized sound? 
This question finds an explicit answer in the De int.: names, verbs, 
and sentences signify by convention (De int. 1619, 171-2, cf. 16°19- 
20). The phrase ‘by convention’ (κατὰ συνθήκην) is, however, intro- 
duced in the De int. with no further explanation, and its meaning re- 
mains vague. It is unclear what ‘convention’ means because just as in 
English συνθήκη can mean (1) an explicit agreement or consent between 
parties (e.g. states, institutions, commanders, private individuals) usually 
sanctioned at a precise time and place (e.g. treaties, agreements, settle- 


ments, truces, pacts, the passing of a law, etc.), as well as (ii) an implic- 


it” general consent that may have come about progressively and spon- 


= E 256 
taneously (e.g. social ‘unwritten’ rules and costumes, money, etc.).”” 


255 Linguistic convention, unwritten laws, customs, rules of politeness and social 
behaviour are usually described as cases of implicit or tacit agreement. D. 
Lewis (1969), however, has shown that convention cannot be characterized 
and analyzed as (tacit) agreement, for an agreement presupposes a convention. 
Going back to Hume’s classic example of two rowers who successfully move a 
boat forward pulling the oars in coordination without previous agreement (En- 
quiries, App. III 257), D. Lewis analyzes convention as a behaviour or resolution 
motivated by a shared sense of common interest and expectations that induces a 
community to regulate their conduct. The defining conditions for convention, 
according to D. Lewis, are (i) regularity in behaviour, (ii) a system of mutual 
expectations, and (iii) a system of preferences. A rough definition proposed 
by D. Lewis (1969, 58) is: “A regularity R in the behaviour of members of a 
population P when they are agents in a recurrent situation S is a convention if 
and only if it is true that, and is common knowledge in P that, in any instance 
S among members of P, (1) everyone conforms to R; (2) everyone expects ev- 
eryone else to conform to R; (3) everyone prefers to conform to R on condi- 
tion that others do, since S is a coordination problem and uniform conformity 
to R is a coordination equilibrium in S.” Since he views conventions as coor- 
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These two meanings are similar in that they both view convention 
as human consent, but differ in the character of that consent. In the first 
case the consent is brought about explicitly, intentionally, and knowing- 
ly by the parties involved; whereas in the second case, it comes about 
implicitly and spontaneously, without the awareness of the parties or so- 
cial milieu involved. The common feature ‘human consent’, which is 
what strictly speaking defines convention and all kinds of convention, 
indicates that convention is a human choice, and that ‘conventional’ 
things are things caused by humans, so that convention, in the last anal- 
ysis, is a form of ‘human agency’, and things that are conventional are a 
‘product of human agency’. As a matter of fact, among the Grecks the 
problem of what is by convention (συνθήκῃ κατὰ συνθήκην) is insepara- 
ble from the problem of what is by nature (φύσεμ κατὰ φύσιν), 1. 6. what 
is not produced by human intervention. The dichotomy φύσει συνθήκῃ 
is a dichotomy between what comes about as the order of nature has it 
(i.e. the non-human world) and cannot be otherwise, and what is arbi- 
trarily brought about by humans and can be otherwise (e.g. DK 87 B 
44 AD). 


dination problems, D. Lewis analyzes convention with the machinery of game 
theory. In my view D. Lewis is absolutely right about convention. However, 
considering that Aristotle is faithful to the etymology of ‘convention’, 1. 6. '‘ouv- 
θήκη᾽, and understands it as agreement, I will refer to it as ‘implicit’ or ‘tacit 
agreement’. 

256 Being semantically associated with νόμος, συνθήκη can convey the original 
meaning of that term, namely, that which is accepted by a group of living be- 
ings, e.g. costumes and tacit laws instituted by implicit general consent that 
comes about progressively and spontaneously distinguished from formal deci- 
sions of law givers and institutions. Yet, συνθήκη can also convey the meaning 
νόμος acquired during the second half of the fifth century, the time when formal 
law was established in the Greek world, that is law in the sense of explicit agree- 
ment. The plural συνθήκαι unambiguously means pact, convenance, e.g. a treaty 
between individuals or states (Ar. Lys. 1268, Xen. Mem. 4.4.17, Hdt. 6.42, Pl. 
Crit. 54C3). Συνθήκη may also mean ‘compound’ (of words or sentences). En- 
gels (1963) has in fact argued that that is the meaning intended in the De int. It 
should be remarked that συνθήκη in Aristotle is opposed to φύσις (Eh. 
Nic. 1133°29) and identified with νόμος (Pol. 1280”10 and Rh. 1376'33). 

257 ‘Arbitrary’, ‘arbitrarely’, and ‘arbitrariness’ in the sense intended by Saussure 
(2005, 100-102): “Le lien unissant le signifiant au signifie est arbitraire... Ainsi 
Vid&e de “ soer ” n’est liee par aucun rapport interieur avec la suit de sons 5 -- ὃ 
— r qui Jui sert de signifiant...Le mot arbitraire appelle aussi une remarque. Il ne 
doit pas donner l’idee que le signifiant depend du libre choix du sujet parlant 
(on verra plus bas qu’il n’est pas au pouvoir de l’individu de rien changer ἃ 
un signe un fois etabli dans un groupe linguistique); nous voulons dire qu’il 
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It is clear from these observations that the vagueness of the term 
κατὰ συνθήκην as it is introduced in the De int., as well as the complexity 
ofthe concept itself, poses two questions to the interpreter of Aristotle’s 
De int. First, why does Aristotle consider names to be conventional, i.e. 
why is it conventional that ‘dog’ is the ‘name’ for quadrupeds of the 
genus canis, and why can quadrupeds of the genus canis have any 
other combination of sounds as name? Second, how do human beings, 
according to Aristotle, agree about the signification of names, 1. 6. how 
do they agree that ‘dog’ is the name for quadrupeds of the genus canis 
and not for fruit- and seed-eating birds of the order psittaciformes of 
the tropics and southern hemisphere? Is that agreement implicit or is 
it explicit? Does Aristotle actually take into consideration all these issues 
in the De int. ἢ 

The question ‘why does Aristotle consider names to be convention- 
al?’ is what we are about to handle in this last part, which will be an 
analysis of the relation between the phonetic material of names and 
their signification. I will answer this question by means of a close read- 
ing of Aristotle’s discussion of compound names in the De int. 2. This 
reading will rely on Aristotle’s understanding of vocalized sound and 
its elements in Hist. an., the Part. an. and Poet., as well as on observa- 
tions about the concept of ‘element’ made in the Metaph. The answer to 
the question ‘how do human beings, according to Aristotle, agree about 
the signification of names?’, however, will be shown not to be an issue 
of interest for the De int. 


5.1 Arbitrariness 
5.1.1 Distinctive Features of Human Vocalized Sound and Articulation 


At 535'27-28 Hist. an. makes a distinction between vocalized sound 
and διάλεκτος (φωνὴ καὶ ψόφος ἕτερόν ἐστι, καὶ τρίτον διάλεκτος) according 


2 


to which διάλεκτος is the ‘articulation’ (διάρθρωσις)" of vocalized sound 


est immotive, c’est-A-dire arbitraire par rapport au signifie, avec lequel il n’a au- 
cune attache naturelle dans la realite.” 

258 Διάρθρωσις commonly refers to the articulation or joining of bodily limbs (Hip- 
poc. Nat. puer. 18, 62). Although διάρθρωσις has sometimes the technical sense 
of ‘differentiation’, 1.6. ‘differentiation’ of distinctive features (Hist. 
an. 583°23, Pars. an. 667°6-9), in our case the term refers to the production 
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by means of the tongue (διάλεκτος δ᾽ ἡ τῆς φωνῆς ἐστι τῇ γλώττῃ 
διάρθρωσις, Hist. an. 535°30-31, οἷ 53612, 9, 18), lips (see Part. 
an. 659°30-660'8), and teeth (Part. an. 66115). Διάλεκτος is thus the 
configuration of distinctive vocal sounds by means of the interaction 
of the different parts of the vocal track (Hist. an. 535°32),”” and can, 
therefore, be straightforwardly translated as articulation, or if we want 
to distinguish it from διάρθρωσις (a term which also means articulation 
but has a strong anatomical connotation) we can translate it as articulated 
vocal sound.” Along these lines, and in contrast to διάλεκτος, ‘vocalized 
sound’ (φωνή) can be understood sometimes in a narrow sense as vocal 
sound produced without the involvement of the different parts of the 
vocal tract. 

Closely related to διάρθρωσις is the term γράμμα (frequently found in 
plural γράμματα), a term which need not refer to written letters, for it 
commonly refers either to the phonetic articulation of consonants 
(πολλὰ γὰρ πρὸς τὴν γένεσιν τῶν γραμμάτων οἱ πρόσθιοι τῶν ὀδόντων 
συμβάλλονται, Part. an. 661°14-15),”° or to both the pronunciation of 


of distinctive and connected vocal sounds, precisely that which nowadays we 
call phonetic articulation or articulation buccale, e.g. Saussure (2005, 68) 

259 Τὰ μὲν οὖν φωνήεντα ἡ φωνὴ καὶ ὁ λάρυγξ ἀφίησιν, τὰ δ᾽ ἄφωνα ἡ γλῶττα Kal τὰ 
χείλη" ἐξ ὧν ἡ διάλεκτός ἐστιν. Διὸ ὅσα γλῶτταν μὴ ἔχει ἢ μὴ ἀπολελυμένην, οὐ 
διαλέγεται (Hist. an. 535"31-3). 

260 “Articulated vocal sound’ is, of course, the best translation in the present con- 
text, for in other cases διάλεκτος is to be translated as speech, 1. 6. sermo, referring 
in particular to the customary way of speaking Rh. 1404 33, "11, 24, 
Pol. 1458°32, 144926, 14586. It should also be kept in mind that articulation 
isin the Hist. an. taken to be ‘consonant articulation’. That Aristotle is referring 
to ‘consonant articulation’ and not articulation of both consonants and vowels 
as in modern linguistics and phonetics is clear from the fact that his contrast be- 
tween vocalized sound, in the narrow sense of vowel, and ‘articulation’, in the 
sense of consonant, assumes that vowels are not characterized by articulation. At 
Poet. 1456°31-33, however: ταῦτα δὲ διαφέρει σχήμασίν τε τοῦ στόματος Kal 
τόποις καὶ δασύτητι καὶ ψιλότητι καὶ μήκει καὶ βραχύτητι ἔτι δὲ ὀξύτητι καὶ 
βαρύτητι καὶ τῷ μέσῳ, he may be considering both vowel and consonant artic- 
ulation, for ταῦτα appears to be picking up all the forms of vocal sound φωνῆεν 
καὶ ἡμίφωνον and ἄφωνον, see Gudeman (1934, 342). 

261 As here, in the Problemata, a spurious text, γράμματα are distinguished from vo- 
calized sound, i.e. vowels, and presented as affections of vocalized sound, that is 
as modifications, shapings of vocalized sound: τὰ δὲ γράμματα πάθη ἐστὶ τῆς 
φωνῆς, Pr. 895°12. Sce also Part. an. 660'2-7: Ὁ μὲν γὰρ λόγος ὁ διὰ τῆς 
φωνῆς ἐκ τῶν γραμμάτων σύγκειται, τῆς δὲ γλώττης μὴ τοιαύτης οὔσης μηδὲ τῶν 
χειλῶν ὑγρῶν οὐκ ἂν φθέγγεσθαι τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν γραμμάτων: τὰ μὲν γὰρ τῆς γλώτ- 
τῆς εἰσὶ προσβολαί, τὰ δὲ συμβολαὶ τῶν χειλῶν. In De Mundo 396°15-19, a text 
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vowels and the articulation of consonants, “vowels’ in this case under- 
stood not in the sense of full-fledged ‘vocalized sound’, but rather in 
a narrower sense restricted to the vowels pronounced by species endow- 
ed with articulation. The difference between διάρθρωσις and γράμματα 
seems to lie in the fact that διάρθρωσις emphasizes the anatomical aspect 
of the pronunciation of consonants, while γράμματα underlines the dis- 
tinctiveness and individuality of each articulated sound. The difference 
between διάλεκτος and γράμμα(ταλ is that διάλεκτος refers to a whole sys- 
tem of articulation, while γράμμα(το), as I just pointed out, refers only to 
individual cases of articulated sound.” 

Although ‘articulated consonant vocal sound’ is to be distinguished 
from 'vocalized sounds’ or vowels, it is actually dependent on vocalized 
sound for three different reasons: First, although every animal species 
that has articulation has vocalized sound, not every animal species en- 
dowed with vocalized sound has articulation (ὅσα μὲν γὰρ διάλεκτον 
ἔχει, καὶ φωνὴν ἔχει, ὅσα δὲ φωνήν, οὐ πάντα διάλεκτον, Hist. 
an. 53652--3) because articulation demands certain anatomical features 
not all animals endowed with a windpipe have.” Second, vocalized 


not written by Aristotle but of Aristotelian school, vowels and consonants are 
both γράμματα: μουσικὴ δὲ ὀξεῖς ἅμα καὶ βαρεῖς, μακρούς τε Kal βραχεῖς, φθόγγους 
μίξασα ἐν διαφόροις φωναῖς μίαν ἀπετέλεσεν ἁρμονίαν, γραμματικὴ δὲ ἐκ φωνηέντων 
καὶ ἀφώνων γραμμάτων κρᾶσιν ποιησαμένη τὴν ὅλην τέχνην ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν συνεστή- 
σατο. See also Rh. Al. 1430'5-8. 

262 A γράμμα need not be a written sign, the term also refers to the vocalized sound, 
see Pl. Phlb. 18C. 

263 Articulation, according to Aristotle, demands particular anatomical features. In 
order to have free and varied mobility, the tongue, Aristotle explains, must be 
very soft (noAakwtärnv), broad (πλατεῖαν) and have the capacity to become nar- 
row (στενήν): ὁ μὲν οὖν ἄνθρωπος ἀπολελυμένην TE καὶ μαλακωτάτην ἔχει μάλιστα 
τὴν γλῶτταν καὶ πλατεῖαν (...) καὶ πρὸς τὴν τῶν γραμμάτων διάρθρωσιν καὶ 
πρὸς τὸν λόγον ἡ μαλακὴ καὶ πλατεῖα χρήσιμος" συστέλλειν γὰρ καὶ προβάλλειν παν- 
τοδατπῇ τοιαύτη οὖσα καὶ ἀπολελυμένη μάλιστ᾽ ἂν δύναιτο (...) Ἔν τε τῷ πλατεῖαν 
εἶναι καὶ τὸ στενήν ἐστιν ἐν γὰρ τῷ μεγάλῳ καὶ τὸ μικρόν, ἐν δὲ τῷ μικρῷ τὸ μέγα 
οὐκ ἔστιν (Part. an. 660°17-29). As pointed out in Hist. an. 536°2-3 and 
536'32-°2, τὰ δὲ ζῳοτόκα καὶ τετράποδα ζῷα ἄλλο ἄλλην φωνὴν ἀφίησι, διάλεκτον 
δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔχει, ἀλλ᾽ ἴδιον τοῦτ᾽ ἀνθρώπου ἐστίν, the anatomical qualities in question 
are not found in optimal conditions for articulation through all species, except 
in humans and some species of birds: διὸ καὶ τῶν ὀρνίθων οἱ μάλιστα φθεγγόμενοι 
γράμματα πλατυγλωττότεροι τῶν ἄλλων εἰσίν (Part. an. 660°29—-30), τῶν δ᾽ 
ὀρνίθων ἔνιοι πολύφωνοι, καὶ πλατυτέραν οἱ γαμψώνυχοι ἔχουσιν. Πολύφωνοι δ᾽ 
οἱ μικρότεροι. Καὶ χρῶνται τῇ γλώττῃ καὶ πρὸς ἑρμηνείαν ἀλλήλοις πάντες μέν, 
ἕτεροι δὲ τῶν ἑτέρων μᾶλλον (Part. an. 660°33—36). Some anatomical features 
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sound counts as a precondition for ‘articulated vocal sound’ due to the 
fact that animals endowed with the anatomical features necessary for ar- 
ticulation possess vocalized sound naturally from the very moment of 
birth, while articulation is developed after vocalized sound”°* and is ac- 
tually learned, as is suggested by the fact that mute individuals have vo- 
calized sound but do not develop articulation.”” Third, because articu- 
lation largely, if not totally, relies on vocalized sound for its execution, 


as is hinted at in the Poet., where vocalized sound is initially approached 


in a broad sense that embraces articulation and is divided into:” (i) vo- 


calized sound properly speaking (φωνῆεν) or audible vocal sound with- 
out articulation, i.e. vowel sound,” (ii) 'half-voice’ (ἡμίφωνον) or audi- 
ble vocal sound with articulation,”°® (iii) and ‘voiceless sound’ (ἄφωνον), 
a sound produced independently of vocalized sound on the basis of pure 


do hinder articulation, e.g. σκληράν τε γὰρ καὶ οὐκ ἀπολελυμένην ἔχουσι καὶ 
παχεῖαν τὴν γλῶτταν, see Part. an. 660532 --32. 

264 Τὰ δὲ παιδία ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μορίων οὐκ ἐγκρατῆ ἐστιν, οὕτως οὐδὲ τῆς 
γλώττης τὸ πρῶτον, καὶ ἔστιν ἀτελής, καὶ ἀπολύεται ὀψιαίτερον, ὥστε ψελλίζουσι 
καὶ τραυλίζουσι τὰ πολλά (Hist. an. 536°5-7). 

265 Ὅσοι δὲ γίνονται κωφοὶ ἐκ γενετῆς, πάντες καὶ ἐνεοὶ ylvovral' φωνὴν μὲν οὖν ἀφιᾶσι, 
διάλεκτον δ᾽ οὐδεμίαν (Hist. an. 536°3-5). Consonant with this idea, the teach- 
ing and learning of articulation is attributed to some species of birds, see Hist. 
an. 636°17. 

266 ταύτης [scilicet φωνῆς] δὲ μέρη τό τε φωνῆεν καὶ τὸ ἡμίφωνον καὶ ἄφωνον 
(Poet. 1456°25 — 26). 

267 ἔστιν δὲ ταῦτα φωνῆεν μὲν (τὸ) ἄνευ προσβολῆς ἔχον φωνὴν ἀκουστήν 
(Poet. 1456°26-27). Where we have to understand προσβολῆς [τῆς γλώττης 
καὶ τῶν χειλῶν Kal ὄδοντων, as is suggested by the parallel passage ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
λόγος ὁ διὰ τῆς φωνῆς ἐκ τῶν γραμμάτων σύγκειται, τῆς δὲ γλώττης μὴ τοιαύτης 
οὔσης μηδὲ τῶν χειλῶν ὑγρῶν οὐκ ἂν φθέγγεσθαι τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν γραμμάτων: τὰ 
μὲν γὰρ τῆς γλώττης εἰσὶ προσβολαί, τὰ δὲ συμβολαὶ τῶν χειλῶν (Part. 
an. 66052-- 7), where we can very well introduce ὀδόντων, considering that 
they are counted among the parts of the vocal track involved in articulation. 
As for the translation of προσβολῆς in the Poet., it is tempting to go for its com- 
mon meaning of ‘application’, meaning by that the ‘application’ of different 
parts of the vocal track. Yet, the contrast προσβολαί and συμβολαί in Hist. an. 
seems to suggest technical vocabulary and a technical distinction: ‘collision of 
the tongue’ and ‘putting together of the teeth’. Gudeman (1934, 340-341), 
however, assumes προσβολαί and συμβολαί to be equivalent. 

268 ἡμίφωνον δὲ τὸ μετὰ προσβολῆς ἔχον φωνὴν ἀκουστήν, οἷον τὸ Σ καὶ τὸ P 
(Poet. 1456"27--28). ‘S’ and ‘r’ are semi-vowels and for this reason we might 
include T', ‘m’, and “μ᾿ in this group. 
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articulation.”°” Of these, ‘half-voices’ cannot be pronounced without 
the intervention of a vowel sound,” and ‘voiceless-sounds’, even 
though they can be articulated without the involvement of vocalized 
sound,”' belong to a system or network of sounds that includes 
‘vowel’ and ‘half-vowel’ sounds. 

Indeed, given that vowels and consonants (i.e. γράμματα) are com- 
bined to create syllables, names, verbs, and phrases, articulation is more 
than a mere anatomic and phonetic phenomenon, for it supposes the or- 
ganization and systematic use of the phonetic material. This system and 
organization obviously implies both that syllables, names, verbs, and 
phrases can be ultimately divided into vowels and consonants, and 
that γράμματα are ‘elements’ of syllables, names, verbs, and phrases. 
This view is not only plainly apparent and deeply rooted in Greck lan- 
guage, in which στοιχεῖον and γράμμα are synonyms,”’* but also in Aris- 
totle’s thinking (Poet. 1456°20).”” 

Aristotle’s treatment of γράμματα as στοιχεῖα, however, has some 
particular features of its own that set it apart from common Classical 
Greek usage: letters insofar as they are the minimal units or elements 


269 ἄφωνον δὲ τὸ μετὰ προσβολῆς καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μὲν οὐδεμίαν ἔχον φωνήν, μετὰ δὲ τῶν 
ἐχόντων τινὰ φωνὴν γινόμενον ἀκουστόν, οἷον τὸ Γ καὶ τὸ Δ. ταῦτα δὲ διαφέρει σχή- 
μασίν τε τοῦ στόματος καὶ τόποις καὶ δασύτητι καὶ ψιλότητι καὶ μήκει καὶ βραχύτητι 
ἔτι δὲ ὀξύτητι καὶ βαρύτητι καὶ τῷ μέσῳ (Poet. 1456°28-31). In addition to ‘g’ 
and ‘d’, this group should include the mutae “θ᾽, ‘d’, ‘k’, ‘p’ and “τ. Gudeman 
(1934, 341) is inclined not to include θ᾽, ‘p’ and χ᾽, but Lucas (1968, 199 — 
200) includes them. 

270 Although ἡμίφωνον means in Aristaenetus 1. 10. 40 half-pronounced (. e. half- 
pronounced λέξις), in our case it does not mean half-pronounced but rather that 
this particular vocal sound is ‘between voice and voiceless’ as in Plut. Quaest. 
Plat. 1008 ΒΊ0-( 4: καὶ καθάπερ ἐν γράμμασι τὰ ἡμίφωνα μέσα τῶν ἀφώνων ἐστὶ 
καὶ τῶν φωνηέντων τῷ πλέον ἐκείνων ἠχεῖν ἔλαττον δὲ τούτων, οὕτως ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὸ θυμοειδὲς οὐκ ἀκράτως παθητικόν ἐστιν ἀλλὰ φαντασίαν καλοῦ 
πολλάκις ἔχει μεμιγμένην ἀλόγῳ τῇ τῆς τιμωρίας ὀρέξει. Aristotle’s examples are 
‘s’ and ‘r’ (ἡμίφωνον δὲ τὸ μετὰ προσβολῆς ἔχον φωνὴν ἀκουστήν, οἷον τὸ Σ καὶ 
τὸ Ρ, Poet. 1456°27-28). 

271 ΤῺ τῇδ chain of continuous speech European languages always articulate mutae in 
combination with a vowel (vocal sound). One can, however, articulate a mufa 
and produce a sound without pronouncing a vowel, as it is the case of ‘click 
consonants’ in Khoisan and Bantu languages (e.g. Nama, Sandawe, Zulu, 
Xhosa, etc.). See Ladefoged and Maddieson (1996, 246 ff.). 

272 See Pl. Cra. 424C5-D4. 

273 See Metaph. 1000°1-3: ὥσπερ οὖν ei τὰ τῆς φωνῆς ἀριθμῷ ἦν στοιχεῖα ὡρισμένα, 
ἀναγκαῖον ἦν ἂν τοσαῦτα εἶναι τὰ πάντα γράμματα ὅσαπερ τὰ στοιχεῖα, μὴ ὄντων 
γε δύο τῶν αὐτῶν μηδὲ πλειόνων. 
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of syllables, nouns, verbs, and phrases cannot be divided into further 
vocal sounds (Metaph. 1014°26-31)”' and are liable to be combined 
to form different significant vocalized sounds (στοιχεῖον μὲν οὖν ἐστιν 
φωνὴ ἀδιαίρετος, οὐ πᾶσα δὲ ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἧς πέφυκε συνθετὴ γίγνεσθαι φωνή, 
Poet. 1456°22-23). Along these lines, significant complex vocalized 
sounds (i.e. names, verbs, etc.) must be fully distinguished from their 
parts (i.e. syllables, vowels, and consonants), because a noun is not its 
parts or letters (e.g. vowels and consonants), nor its syllables (combina- 
tions or configurations of letters). Not even syllables are to be identified 
with the elements or letters they are made of (see Metaph. 1041°12-25). 

Precisely in what sense names are not their phonetic elements be- 
comes clear if we examine them making use of the dichotomy of matter 
and form, an Aristotelian tool of analysis related to the notion of 
στοιχεῖον," which Aristotle associates with vocalized sound and lan- 
guage at Gen. an. 786°19—22.”° If we analyze a noun into matter and 
form, its elements (i. e. letters: consonants and vowels) should be its ma- 
terial aspect, and its non-material formal aspect (Metaph. 1041°25—33) — 
that which is above its elements and beyond its matter — cannot be but 


274 Elements cannot be divided into unities of the same ‘form’, that is to say, letters 
cannot be divided into further letters, although the sound itself insofar as it is 
shorter or longer can be divided into shorter or longer units of time. See Mer- 
aph. 1023°12-25. 

275 Elements can be and often are material components, see Metaph. 1041°28- 33. 

276 Vocalized sound is said to be the matter of speech in Gen. an. 786°7 ff. in a pas- 
sage that inquires into the reasons that make animal vocalized sound deep, high, 
well pitched, loud, soft, smooth, rough, flexible, and inflexible. It is there 
pointed out that some of these qualities depend on age and sex, and that this 
fact is particularly plain in the case of human beings on the grounds that: 
μάλιστα γὰρ τούτοις ταύτην τὴν δύναμιν ἀποδέδωκεν ἡ φύσις διὰ τὸ λόγῳ χρῆσθαι 
μόνους τῶν ζῴων, τοῦ δὲ λόγου ὕλην εἶναι τὴν φωνήν, Gen. an. 786°19—22. In this 
passage (see in particular τοῦ δὲ λόγου ὕλην εἶναι τὴν φωνήν), in contrast to De 
an., Aristotle is exceptionally considering φωνή in its pure material aspect and 
in opposition to its signification (i.e. the affections of the soul), for vocalized 
sound is here practically a ψόφος. Given that he is operating with the dichotomy 
of matter and form, Aristotled detaches φωνή from its signification and psycho- 
logical aspect for the sake of analysis. Vocalized sound (φωνή), however, as we 
saw in Part 1, is not mere sound. How can Aristotle, having a theory according 
to which a vocalized sound is a vocal sound corresponding to a particular form 
of psychological event, slip into a usage of φωνή that refers exclusively to vocal 
sound? The answer could be that he did not have at hand the technical vocabu- 
lary to make the distinction. Something similar occurs with ὄνομα at 1627 .-- 28. 
See fotenote 295. 
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its signification or linguistic relation to a psychological event. For this 
reason, just as flesh is not simply the sum (i. e. putting together or heap- 
ing) of earth and fire (Metaph. 1041°20-22), but rather a ratio (λόγος) 
(i.e. form) that configures these elements into flesh (Part. an. 642°17— 
24), in the same way nouns are not ἃ mere sum of vowels, consonants, 
and syllables. The elements u, v, and s, are not the noun ὑμῦς᾽ (mouse), 
nor is the noun a mere sum of these elements. Indeed, in Aristotle’s 
view, not even in the case of compound names such as ᾿Κάλλιππος᾽ 
or ᾿ἐπακτροκελής᾽ is the name a sum of its parts κάλλ + ἵππος and 
ἔπακτρο + κελής (De int. 16°19 6). 

The analysis into matter and form, however, does not apply in the 
same way to flesh and nouns. Flesh is a natural product and as such the 
materialization of its formal aspect demands not only particular kinds of 
elements, i.e. natural elements, but also, more specifically, certain par- 
ticular natural elements. Flesh can only be materialized in fire and earth, 
and consequently the relation between its elements and its form is con- 
strained by necessity.”” Names, in contrast, are not natural products, and 
for this reason the relation between their phonetic material and what 
that phonetic material stands for is not necessary but conventional 
(κατὰ συνθήκην, De int. 16°19, 27, 17°2). ‘Müs’ (mouse), for instance, 
as well as ‘üs’ (swine) or ‘equus’ (horse) or any random combination 
of letters could stand for the concept or representation we have of 
mouse.”’® Thus words, just as natural substances, are not the product 
of their elements. Yet, unlike natural substances their elements qua mat- 
ter relate to their formal aspect not of necessity but rather convention- 
ally, and as a result word elements do not have any bearing on the sig- 
nification of a word (fs μηδὲν μέρος ἐστὶ σημαντικὸν κεχωρισμένον, De 
int. 16°20; οὗ μέρος οὐδὲν σημαίνει χωρίς, 16°6-7). 

Moreover, just as the relation between letters u, v, and s and the 
thought or representation of mouse in the soul is conventional, with 
the result that the letters u, v, and s do not have a bearing on the signi- 


277 The material elements are necessary for the generation of flesh, in the sense that 
flesh cannot come to be without these materials. Yet, the materials do not pro- 
duce per se flesh, for flesh in addition to its materials supposes a form. An upshot 
of this view is that flesh cannot be explained simply by referring to its material 
elements or properties. See Ph. 199534- 2007, Part. an. 6421 ff., Gen. 
corr. 337°30 ff. 

278 Names insofar as they are vocalized sounds are materialized in vocal sound. 
They can of course be regarded qua written marks, but they are primarily spo- 
ken words, for writing is a reproduction of spoken language. 
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fication of ‘nüs’, we are to understand that the relation between the syl- 
labic parts ofa noun, e.g. vs, and what the noun stands for is accidental 
(i.e. different or any syllabic parts could do the job) and that syllabic 
parts do not make a contribution to the signification of the nouns, 
6.5. μῦς (οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐν τῷ μῦς τὸ us σημαντικόν, De int. 16°31). The 
same holds for καλλ-- and -ımTros as parts of the proper name 'Κάλλιππος᾽ 
(Callippus).””” Even though it contains the elements καλλ- and -ımıos, 
᾿Κάλλιππος᾽ signifies something completely different from what ‘kanös’ 
(fine, beautiful) and “itmmos’ (horse) signify, for Κάλλιππος can indeed 
be the name of an ugly human third-century B.C. Athenian with aqui- 
line nose who resembles a bird. 

Contrary to ‘kaAös’ and “immos’ in the phrase 'koAös ἵππος᾽, the ele- 
ments καλλ-- and -ımmos qua elements of ᾿Κάλλιπτπος᾽ taken by them- 
selves, and regarded as parts of ᾿Κάλλιπτος᾽ do not signify anything (ἐν 
γὰρ τῷ Κάλλιππος τὸ ἵππος οὐδὲν καθ᾿ αὑτὸ σημαίνει, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ 
λόγῳ τῷ καλὸς ἵππος, De int. 1621 --22). In other words, the names 
καλὸς and ἵππος, as every name does, do have a signification of their 
own, yet kaAA- and -ımmos (even though we can related them to 
καλός and “irmos’) as elements of Κάλλιπτος᾽ do not have a signification 
of their own and have no bearing on the signification of 'Κάλλιτππος᾽, 
just as the letters «, a, A, ı, m, o, sand the syllables, καλ, Arm and πος, 
have no bearing on the signification of the name.””" 


279 Surprisingly enough, Boethius translates ‘KöAAııros’ as “equiferus’, a compound 
of equi- and -ferus but not necessarely a proper name as ᾿Κάλλιπτος᾽. For this rea- 
son his analysis of “equiferus’ is not congruent with Aristotle’s analysis of 'Κάλλιτ-- 
os’, but with Aristoteles analysis of the noun ἐπακτροκέλης. Boethius claims 
that -ferus as element of “equiferus’ does not signify anything alone by itself 
but has some semantic force or consignification, while for Aristotle, as we are 
about to see, the elements καλλ-- and -ımos do not signify in any way whatso- 
ever, while the elements of ᾿“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ qua elements of ᾿Γἐπακτροκέλης᾽ do not 
signify alone by themselves but do have some semantic force. See Boethius’ first 
commentary In int. 1 49: In τοῖο enim nomine quod est "equiferus’, consigni- 
ficat quidem ’ferus’, per se uero nihil significat. Quod si per se id quod dicimus 
"ferus’ aliquid significare arbitremur, non iam erit pars nominis sed ipsum erit 
integrum nomen et habebit partes ’fe’ et ’rus’. Quocirca quoniam nominibus 
unum subiectum est et unum significat totum nomen. See also Boethius’ second 
commentary In int. II 59. 

280 Nor can the signification ofa name be compared with a tool (see De int. 16°33— 
17°2). A tool owes its shape, material components and material features to what 
it is expected to accomplish, 1. 6. to its function. An axe, for instance, must be 
made out of a strong material, its blade must be sharp, and it must be designed 
in such a way that a human can use it successfully. A name in a way owes its 
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Now, if we bring into consideration nouns such as “ναυμαχία᾽, “TreLo- 
μαχία᾽, and, to use Aristotle’s own example, ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽, the analysis 
of “Κάλλιππος᾽ is bound to be inapplicable. Anticipating this problem, 
Aristotle clarifies that the case of simple nouns and compound nouns 
as ‘KöAAımmos’ is not the same as the case of complex nouns such as 
“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ (οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἁπλοῖς ὀνόμασιν, οὕτως ἔχει 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς πεπλεγμένοις, De int. 1622--24).55 Even though in the case 
of simple nouns and compound nouns as Κάλλιππος the elements by 
themselves do not signify anything at all (ἐν ἐκείνοις μὲν γὰρ οὐδαμῶς 
τὸ μέρος σημαντικόν, De int. 1624-25), word components of complex 
names such as ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ have a tendency to signify, or rather a cer- 
tain semantic force within the whole name, though not a full and inde- 
pendent signification (ἐν δὲ τούτοις βούλεται μέν [τὸ μέρος σημαντικόν 


elements and their arrangement to what it is expected to accomplish. A name 
(e.g. ‘'human’), in order to name or signify anything (a human being), must be 
pronounceable, of practical use in communication and different from names 
that name other things. Yet, what the name signifies is not determined by its 
nominatum, nor do the elements of a name determine which nominatum it sig- 
nifies. It should be noticed that in the Cratylus the tool analogy is applied to 
names, not to sentences as in the De int. Yet, although Aristotle makes use of 
the analogy in reference to sentences, it seems that he takes it to be applicable 
to names and language in general. The tool analogy and its reference to the Cra- 
tylus will be discussed in detail in Section 5.3. 

281 When calling Κάλλιππος a ‘compound’ or ‘complex’ name I am not rendering 
any Greek turn of phrase found in the De int. I use this terminology only to 
distinguish a name such as ᾿Κάλλιττος᾽ from names and nouns such as ᾿ἄνθρω- 
os’, which can be analyzed only into letters and syllables. In the De int. 
“Κάλλιππος is not called expressis verbis “compound’ or ‘complex’ (πεπλεγμένον 
and it is actually a debated issue whether Aristotle is meaning to consider it as 
‘compound’ or whether he is reserving that label only to nouns such as ᾿ἔπακτι 
pok&Ans’. Ammonius (In int. 33, 14 ff.) seems to handle Κάλλιππος as com- 
pound, and among modern interpreters Belardi (1984, 109 ff.) has followed 
this line of interpretation arguing that De int. 16'19-29 is parallel to 
Poet. 1457'10-14, 31-°1, where the name ᾿Θεόδωρος᾽ is said to be a ‘double’ 
name. Montanari rejects this view (1984, II, 114-123). He finds the parallelism 
defended by Belardi unacceptable on the grounds that the two texts present 
“due trattazione teoreticamente distinte e parzialmente non sovrapponibili,” 
(Montanari 1984, II, 120 ff.). In Montanari’s view the two texts are irreconcil- 
able: in the Poet. the talk is above all about simple names and double, triple, etc. 
names in morphological terms, while the De int. is concerned specifically with 
the “absolute lack of signification’ of the parts of simple names and the ‘limited 
signification’ of the parts of compound names within their names. 
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εἶναι], De int. 16°25).”” Ἐπακτροκ-- and -κελής qua elements of “ἔπακτ 
ροκέλης᾽, taken alone by themselves, do not signify anything (ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδενὸς [σημαντικόν] κεχωρισμένον, οἷον ἐν τῷ ἐπακτροκέλης τὸ κελης, De 
int. 16°25—-26),”” although together as parts of “ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ each has 
a signifying force within ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ and makes a contribution to 
the signification of the whole compound name (ἐν δὲ τοῖς διπλοῖς 
σημαίνει μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ καθ᾽ αὑτό, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, De int. 16°32-33). 

Yet, why cannot &ttaktpo- and -κελης, being derived from “ἐπακτρίς᾽ 
and ὑκέλης᾽, have full signification? Why does Aristotle want to avoid 
making the signification of ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ a sum of the signification of 
its elements? The answer to this question, as in the previous case, is 
that the relation between the material and the formal aspect of a word 
is not necessary, but conventional. This new case tells us again that 
the signification of a noun is not a sum of its elements, that a noun in 
order to signify X need not have certain particular and specific elements, 
and that any phonetic elements can constitute the material aspect ofthe 
noun. However, in contrast with the previous case, this new example 
emphasizes that even in the case of nouns whose components do 
have some bearing in their signification, it is not the contribution of 
the parts that ultimately and definitely determines the signification of 
the noun. 

Indeed, if the signification of names such as “ναυμαχία᾽ were a sum of 
the signification of its parts, the mere combination of vau- and -naxia 
would necessarily and de facto signify unambiguously and unequivocally 
sea-battle. That, on the face of it, is not the case. If we consider that 
“ναυμαχία᾽, given the etymology of its components (vau- and -μαχία, 
are derivatives of 'vaüs’ (ship) and ‘uäxn’ (combat)), could very well sig- 
nify any kind of ship-combat, e.g. a ship-battle in a river or a ship-battle 
in a lake, we must conclude that ‘vaupoxia’ need not necessarily signify 
sea-battle and that its signification as sea-battle must be ultimately deter- 
mined by a convention. However, Nau- and -μαχία (as derivatives of the 
words ‘voüs’ and ἱμάχη) do contribute with their etymology to the sig- 
nification of ἱναυμαχία᾽. That is shown by the fact that it would be odd, 


282 βούλεται εἶναι, see Bonitz 140°41: significatur quo quid per naturam suam tendit, 
sive id assequitur quo tendit, sive non plene et perfecte asequitur. 

283 Κεχωρισμένον: alone by themselves, but qua part ofthe compound, see ὄνομα μὲν 
οὖν ἐστὶ φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην ἄνευ χρόνου, ἧς μηδὲν μέρος ἐστὶ σημαν- 
τικὸν κεχωρισμένον (De int. 16519 --21), where it is implied that a letter or syllable 
as a part of a name does not signify anything alone by itself. 
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confusing, and equivocal to call a landmark 'vaupayia’. However, the 
fact that we call ναυμαχία a sea-battle and not a ship-battle in a river 
is a matter of convention.” We are to conclude, therefore, that 
words such as ναυμαχία do not stand for a particular significatum of neces- 
sity (e.g. sea-battle) in virtue of their elements (e.g. vau- and -μαχία), 
and that any other phonetic material can stand for their significata.”* 


284 No doubt the semantic force of the elements vau- and -μαχία cannot be iden- 
tified with the signification of ‘vaüs’ and ἱμαχία᾽, as are the conventions that stip- 
ulate their significations. Yet, Aristotle does not consider that vau- and -μαχία 
are derivatives of 'ναῦς᾽ and μαχία᾽, and that, therefore, ‘vau-’ is kin to ναῦς 
and -μαχία to “narxia’. Failing to see this kind of kinship prevents him from real- 
izing that in the case of compound names convention has limitations and re- 
strietions: “ναυμαχία᾽ can perfectly stand for sea-battle or ship-battle in a river, 
but not for land-battle, which would be rendered without danger of misinter- 
pretation by “reZopayio’. I owe this observation to Geir Thorarinsson. 

285 Due to the fact that Aristotle’s approach to compound names is fundamentally 
different from ours, if we contrast his view with the modern perspective, we 
may find some similarity but only a feeble similarity. Modern linguists and phi- 
losophers are prepared to accept that the meaning of ‘pig’ and pig- as element of 
“pigtail’ are not the same, yet they are inclined to think that the meaning of a 
word and of word-elements such as pig- and -tail are reliant and conditioned 
not simply by convention but by context and pragmatics (meaning-is-use theo- 
ry, behaviourist theory of meaning, e.g. Wittgenstein, Austin). The meaning of 
a word is conditioned or equivalent to the role the word plays in a sentence or 
in combination with other words. Unlike modern scholars, Aristotle does not 
take into consideration context and pragmatics in his discussion of signification, 
which insofar as it is a discussion on signification (σημαίνειν) is about what words 
and sentences signify, i.e. what they stand for, not about their role in context 
and in relation to praxis. To the modern mind, Aristotle’s understanding of 
compound names may appear bizarre and even absurd, on the grounds that 
we are accustomed to understanding words such as Donaudampfschiffahrtsgesell- 
schaftskapitänskajütenschlüssel as veritable descriptions, descriptions that may not 
have the structure of a sentence, but certainly have an inner syntax that organ- 
izes the meanings of its internal parts in order to render a particular global 
meaning. The fact that Vorlesungsverzeichnis consist of lexemes joined by a gen- 
itive marker -s, and that paterfamilias contains an archaic genitive form, 1. 6. fam- 
ilias, shows that compound words have an inner syntax. To this observation we 
must add that the disposition of word elements of lexemes follows specific rules: 
a main noun-lexeme is modified by adjective-, possessor- and other noun-lex- 
emes, which in Germanic languages come before the main noun-lexeme and in 
romance languages usually come after the main noun-lexeme, e.g. ‘Hauptstadt’, 
“science fiction’, railway’, ‘siencia ficcion’, ‘chemin de fer’. See Löbner (2003, 120). 

286 Any phonetic material can in principle be the significans of any significatum. 
There is an exception, which we have already mentioned: in a language in 
which 'vaüs’ conventionally refers to ship and ‘narxia’ to battle, it will be con- 
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The former analysis applies to ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽, a compound of 
ἐπακτρο- and -keAns, word elements derived from ᾿ἐπάκτρις᾽ and 
“keins. A ἐπάκτρις was a light small merchant galley used for rapid trans- 
port of dispatches, passengers, and cargo;”” while κέλης was the name of 
a merchant galley built for speed,” a light small boat with small cargo 
capacity used to carry dispatches or passengers when time counted, it 
was incidentally a pirate’s favourite boat.”” The ἐπακτροκέλης, on the 
other hand, which came to be thought of as the standard pirate-boat, 
was a variant of the κέλης; it was a light and fast boat of greater cargo 
capacity than the κέλης, apparently similar to the ἐπάκτρις in cargo ca- 
pacity.”” 

It is obvious from the previous descriptions that —keAns in ᾿ἔπακτ 
pok£Ans’ cannot have the same signification as 'x&Ans’ (i.e. that —keAns 
in ᾿“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ cannot and does not stand for κέλης), and that ἐπακτρο- 
cannot have the same signification as ᾿ἐπάκτρις᾽. Considering that an 
ἐπακτροκέλης is bigger and has more cargo capacity than a κέλης, and 
that the κέλης distinguishes itself among fast galleys (e.g. from an 
ἐπάκτρις) by its small size and cargo capacity, we cannot say that 
πκελῆς within ᾿ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ signifies and contributes in signification 
all the essential features that make a κέλης a k&Ans. On the other hand, 
even if the ἐπακτροκέλης and the ἐπάκτρις had the same size and cargo 
capacity, the design of an ἐπακτροκέλης, being a variant of the κέλης, 
would be far from resembling an ἐπάκτρις. 

As we can see, the elements ἔπακτρο- and -keAns do contribute to 
the signification of ᾿“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽, the one making reference to a specific 
size, the other to speed. Yet, these elements do not contribute all the 
features of an ἐπάκτρις and a κέλης respectively, so that in ἐπακτροκέλης 
the component ἔπακτρο- cannot be identified with the ἐπάκτρις, nor 
the component —k&Ans with the x&Ans. Moreover, the signification of 
“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ is not a sum of the contributions of what ᾿ἐπάκτρις᾽ and 


fusing and counterproductive for the purposes of communication to call a land- 
mark or a desert-battle ναυμαχία. A confusion would arise because if already ex- 
ists a convention according to which ναῦς signifies ‘ship’ and μαχία ‘battle’, the 
elements ‘vau-’ and ᾿-μαχία᾽ bring to mind associations with ‘ship’ and ‘battle’. 

287 Casson (1971, 157, footnote 3), considering that the name is derived from 
᾿ἐπάκτρης᾽ (fisherman) assumes that ᾿ἐπάκτρις᾽ was originally the name of a fish- 
ing boat. 

288 ‘KeAns’ was originally a word for fast riding-horse. 

289 Casson (1971, 160-61). 

290 Casson (1971, 161). 
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“keAns’ signify, because in the end an ἐπακτροκέλης is more than the com- 
bination of such features as the size and cargo capacity of an ἐπάκτρις 
plus the extremely fast speed of a κέλης. The elements of an ἐπάκτρις 
and a κέλης are formally organized in the &ttoktpok£Ans in a way unique 
(i.e. exclusive) to it, a formal organization strange to what ᾿“ἐπάκτρις᾽ and 
“keAns’ respectively stand for, but for which ἐπακτρο- and -keAns stand as 
parts of ᾿“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽. Again, just as in the example of ‘vaunaxia’, 
“ἐπακτροκέλης᾽ does not signify of necessity pirate-boat, because by sim- 
ply responding to the semantic contributions of &ttoktpo- and -keAngs, it 
could very well be the name ofa commercial boat with a cargo capacity 
bigger than that of the κέλης, faster than the ἐπάκτρις, but not as fast and 
manoeuvrable as to be a pirate’s first choice. 


This analysis sheds light on what Aristotle’s view οἵα naturalistic theory, 
such as the one Plato puts in Cratylus’s mouth in the Cratylus, would 
have been. Cratylus holds that names by means of their phonetic mate- 
rial reproduce the things they name (434 A-B). A compound name con- 
tains other names that describe or picture the object for which the com- 
pound name stands. “᾿Αστυάναξ᾽ (Astyanax, i.e. lord of the city), for in- 
stance, contains the names ᾿ἄστυ᾽ (town, city) and ‘äva&’ (lord), which 
describe and picture what Astyanax, the son of Hector, was meant to 
be: a ruler of the city (Cra. 394C1-8). Non-compound names, on 
the other hand, contain phonemes that reproduce or picture character- 
istics of the things they stand for, e.g. Aimapos, oily, contains the sound 
λ, a slippery sound that reproduces a feature of οἷν things 
(Cra. 427B2-7). 

According to Cratylus, ifa word is to signify something it must nec- 
essarily contain elements that picture that something. He assumes that 
the elements of a word determine the signification of that word and 
that the relation between a word and is elements is — at least to certain 
extent — necessary. This view is simply absurd for Aristotle because it 
implies that the elements of a word relate to one another and to the 
whole word in the same way — or in a similar way — as the elements 
of a natural product (e.g. flesh) relate to one another and to what 
they constitute. In other words, Cratylus’ theory, in Aristotle’s view, 
amounts to saying that names and words are something like natural 
products, i.e. natural or living pictures of the things they signify. 
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5.1.2 Consistency between De Interpretatione and De Anima 
in the Understanding of Vocalized Sounds 


Before drawing a final conclusion, I would like to address a technical 
matter. In view of the fact that in De an. 420°32-33 (and implicitly 
in the Hist. an.) vocalized sound is significant per se, Aristotle’s under- 
standing in De int. of the non-significant elements (letters and syllables) 
of nouns and verbs as ‘vocalized sound’ calls for some clarification. 

Indeed, contrary to De an. 420°32-33, where every vocalized 
sound is significant, letters and syllables in the De int. 16'20, 16°6—7 
are not — and cannot be -- significant although they are openly said to 
be vocalized sounds: letters, 1. 6. vowels and consonants, are indivisible 
vocalized sounds (see 16”20-21,°6-7 and Poet. 1456°22), while syllables 
are ‘just’ vocalized sounds, meaning by ‘just’ (μόνον) that they are not 
significant (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἡ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου συλλαβὴ μία: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐν τῷ μῦς 
τὸ υς σημαντικόν, ἀλλὰ φωνή ἐστι νῦν μόνον, De int. 16530--32). AI this 
seems to suggest that a vocalized sound need not convey signification 
in order to be a vocalized sound and that in the De int. φωνή amounts 
to vocal ψόφος, a conclusion that at first sight appears to be supported 
by the fact that in the De int. φωνή is at times qualified as σημαντική 
(16°19, 16°26, 17°23), as if not every vocalized sound were a conveyer 
of signification, and as if it were necessary to specify that some particular 
vocalized sound is significant. 

One should not, however, cast doubt upon the fact that syllables, 
vowels and consonants do not convey signification, and this assumption, 
in turn, should not lead us to suspect an incoherence between De an. 
and De int., nor to conclude that φωνή in De int. is equivalent to a 
‘vocal wögos’, i.e. that vocalized sound in the De int. is ultimately re- 
garded as ψόφος and that syllables, vowels, and consonants could be 
identified with vocal sounds such as a cough. We must once again recall 
that the De an.’s treatment of vocalized sound is general in scope, and as 
such it is intended to roughly apply to all kinds of vocalized sounds. Vo- 
calized sound in the De int., in contrast, refers to a particular kind of vo- 
calized sound that only occurs in the case of nouns, verbs, and phrases, 
and as such is a vocalized sound specific to human beings. For this rea- 
son, vocalized sound in the De int. demands some qualifications: it is a 
vocalized sound that only occurs in articulated form and insofar as it 
only occurs in articulated form, contrary to animal vocalized sound 
(e.g. a frog’s mating call), it can be analyzed and divided. 
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There is a great difference between human vocalized sound and 
non-articulated animal vocalized sound.””' Non-articulated animal vo- 
calized sound is simple, 1. 6. it does not have structure and it is thus ob- 
viously straightforwardly significant. Human articulated vocalized 
sound, in contrast, precisely because it is articulated, is a compound of 
elements. Now, if the elements (syllables, vowels, and consonants) of 
an articulated sound, e.g. /man/, were significant qua elements of the 
sound /man/, the signification of /man/ would be a product of the sig- 
nification of its elements, and those elements (as well as the whole pho- 
netic or material aspect of the sound) would necessarily be related to 
what the sound signifies (i.e. the affection of the soul). Consequently, 
the elements of an articulated vocalized sound cannot signify anything 
qua elements of that vocalized sound. 

Precisely because he labels both the whole articulated vocalized 
sound as well as its elements (i.e. syllables, vowels, and consonants) as 
‘vocalized sound’ in the De int., Aristotle is constrained to specify 
that the whole articulated compound is a signifying vocalized sound, 
while the elements, qua elements of that compound, are non-signifying 
vocalized sounds. Yet, this distinction does not imply that syllables, 
vowels, and consonants insofar as they are non-signifying vocalized 
sounds are to be regarded and classified as mere sound or noise 
(ψόφος, De an. 420°30-31). Given that they are liable to be organized 
so as to form significant complex vocalized sounds, syllables, vowels, 
and consonants cannot be labelled as mere ‘noise’ or ψόφος, and must 
rather be classified as vocalized sound despite the fact that on their 
own they do not signify anything. Since they are actually enunciated 
as the component of an articulated compound vocalized sound that is 
significant, the elements of ‘nüs’, for instance, u, υ, s, Or us, qua elements 
of ‘nis’, cannot be considered as mere vocal sound. M, v, s, or vs, qua 
elements of ‘nis’, in contrast to a cough are integral parts of a signifying 
vocalized sound, and insofar as they are integral parts of a signifying vo- 
calized sound, they are performed in connection with a psychological 
event and with the intention of saying something. As a result, if us is 


291 The difference between human vocalized sound and animal articulated vocal- 
ized sound is also huge, it is a difference between an articulation structured 
by a living being endowed with intellection for the purpose of expressing things 
grasped by intellection and an articulation structured by a living being endowed 
with phantasia and lacking intellection for the purpose of expressing things 
grasped by phantasia. Here I want to draw a contrast between human vocalized 
sound and the simplest non-articulated form of animal vocalized sound. 
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pronounced in isolation (not as a part of ‘uüs’) it would either be a dif- 
ferent word, e.g. ‘üs’, or if pronounced accidentally with no reference 
to a psychological event and with no intention of communicating any- 
thing, it would be a mere noise just like a cough. 

The elements of articulated vocalized sound qua elements are not 
significant per se, but insofar as they are part of an articulated compound 
vocalized sound, they are certainly related to an affection of the soul. 
They are ‘only’ or ‘simply’ a vocalized sound, not in the sense that 
they are mere sound in its restricted material aspect, but in the sense 
that they are vocalized sound in a ‘simple’, ‘plain’, or ‘minimal’ way. 


We can finally conclude that convention in the De int. is understood in 
antagonism to naturalistic theories of names such as the one Plato puts in 
Cratylus’ mouth in the Cratylus. Aristotle, therefore, understands con- 
vention not only in the sense that the relation between the phonetic- 
material of a name as a whole and what it stands for is not necessary 
but also in the sense that the different phonetic elements of a name 
do not relate to the whole phonetic aspect of the name of necessity. 
As a consequence, names cannot be said to picture or reproduce the 
things they stand for. Additionally, we can add that human language, 
besides being characterized by the obvious fact that it is supported by 
cognitive capacities particular to human beings, is also characterized 
by the way it configures vocalized sound. The simple vocalized sounds 
produced by animals, such as the mating call of frogs (Hist. an. 536'11— 
20) and the vowels and consonants pronounced by some species of birds 
and human beings (Hist. an. 504”2, Part. an. 66030) are fundamentally 
different. The vocalized sound of the frog is significant per se, i.e. it is 
simple, non-compound, unarticulated, or ἀγράμματον." As such, the 


292 Just as γράμματα can be sometimes translated as ‘articulated’, ἀγράμματα can 
sometimes be translated as “unarticulated, see Hist. an. 488°31-°1: Koi τὰ μὲν 
ψοφητικά, τὰ δ᾽ ἄφωνα, τὰ δὲ φωνήεντα, Kal τούτων τὰ μὲν διάλεκτον ἔχει τὰ δ᾽ 
ἀγράμματα, καὶ τὰ μὲν κωτίλα τὰ δὲ σιγηλά, τὰ δ᾽ ᾧδικὰ τὰ δ᾽ ἄνῳδα' πάντων 
δὲ κοινὸν τὸ περὶ τὰς ὀχείας μάλιστα δειν καὶ λαλεῖν. In the De int. we find 
ἀγράμματοι at 1628: ἐπεὶ δηλοῦσί γέ τι καὶ οἱ ἀγράμματοι ψόφοι, οἷον θηρίων, 
ὧν οὐδέν ἐστιν ὄνομα. Here the reference is not to ‘unarticulated vocalized 
sound’, but rather to ‘unarticulated noise’. I take it that this one, being an ex- 
treme example, is saying that even some noises or vocal sounds that are not vo- 
calized sound (φωνή) do indicate something. Such vocal sounds that indicate 
something but are not vocalized sounds are vocal sounds that, unlike the mat- 
ing-vocalized sounds of frogs, are not intended for communication, as for in- 
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vocalization of the frog is not an integral part of a system and does not 
have elements (kai γὰρ τῶν θηρίων εἰσὶν ἀδιαίρετοι φωναί, ὧν οὐδεμίαν 
λέγω στοιχεῖον, Poet. 1456°22-25). Vowels and consonants, however, 
although they do not convey signification per se, are integral parts of a 
system and, in order to eventually form vocalized sounds that do convey 
signification, are combined qua elements. That system differs in com- 
plexity in the case of humans and birds, not only because the human in- 
tellect provides humans with more complex acts of cognition and real- 
ities to be expressed by language, but also because it enhances the ca- 
pacity to construct complex linguistic systems. 


5.2 Convention and an Interpretation of De Interpretation 
16°21-29 and 16°3-8 


After the former study of Κάλλιππος and ἐπακτροκέλης, and the notion of 
convention implied by the analysis ofthese terms, we are in the position 
to provide a global interpretation of the De int. 16°21-29: 


(Ὁ ἐν γὰρ τῷ Κάλλιππος τὸ ἵππος οὐδὲν καθ᾽ αὑτὸ σημαίνει, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ 
τῷ καλὸς ἵππος. (ii) οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἁπλοῖς ὀνόμασιν, οὕτως ἔχει καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς πεττλεγμένοις" ἐν ἐκείνοις μὲν γὰρ οὐδαμῶς τὸ μέρος σημαντικόν, ἐν δὲ 
τούτοις βούλεται μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδενὸς κεχωρισμένον, οἷον ἐν τῷ ἐπακτροκέλης τὸ 
κελης. (11) τὸ δὲ κατὰ συνθήκην, ὅτι φύσει τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅταν γένηται σύμβολον: ἐπεὶ δηλοῦσί γέ τι καὶ οἱ ἀγράμματοι ψόφοι, οἷον 
θηρίων, ὧν οὐδέν ἐστιν ὄνομα. 


(i) In fact, in Κάλλιππος the element ἵππτος does not signify anything by it- 
self, as it does in the sentence καλὸς ἵπτπτος. (ii) Surely the case of simple 
names is not like the case of compound names: the parts of simple 
names do not signify at all, while the parts of compound names have a ten- 
dency to signify, but they do not signify on their own, as for instance xeAns 
in ἐπακτροκέλης. (111) [Signification 15] by convention, because no name is [a 
name] by nature, but when it comes to be a symbol, for even unarticulated 
sounds show something, as for instance the sounds of wild animals, none of 
which is a name. 


(i) A part ofa compound name is not significant on its own because in a 
compound name (e.g. ‘K&AAuros’) a part (e.g. ımmos) does not signify in 
its own right as it would within a sentence (e.g. ‘kaAöds immos’) (De 
int. 16521 -- 22). (ii) The parts of a compound name — in contrast to 


stance the cry ofan ape when stung by an insect or the roar οἵ ἃ lion distressed 
by hunger. 
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the parts of simple names, whose parts (i.e. letters and syllables) are to- 
tally devoid of signification — may have some semantic force, though not 
the complete and full signification they have on their own within a sen- 
tence (De int. 16'22—26). Indeed, as shown by the name ᾿ἐπακτροκελής᾽, 
the parts of compound names do not show the semantic force they 
would normally have in a sentence; they sometimes do not even give 
a semantic contribution derived from the signification they would 
have on their own in a sentence. The parts of a compound name, al- 
though within a sentence they may be names of their own, can arbitra- 
rily acquire within the name a different signification. 

This analysis shows that the signification of a name, even the signi- 
fication of a compound name, need not result from the signification of 
its parts (1. e. from its phonetic constitution and structure). The elements 
ofa name do not determine its signification, and a given combination of 
phonemes (letters and syllables) is not of necessity bound to signify 
something in particular. (iii) The signification of a name, therefore, is 
not a natural event, a natural thing or substance (e.g. flesh), for natural 
substances, contrary to names, are what they are as a result of having 
certain elements (e.g. fire, water, etc.), and only those elements, ar- 
ranged in a certain way, and only in that way.” Thus, the phonetic ma- 
terial of names does not signify or indicate a given significatum by nature 
or of necessity, but arbitrarily, or as Aristotle puts it, by convention.””* 

‘By convention’ (κατὰ συνθήκην) in this text is clearly intended in 
contraposition to ‘by nature’ (τὸ δὲ κατὰ συνθήκην, ὅτι φύσει τῶν 
ὀνομάτων οὐδέν ἐστιν). Yet, Aristotle explains the expression by specify- 
ing that a name (i. 6. its phonetic material) signifies when it comes to be 
a symbol (ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν γένηται σύμβολον). That is, a name is instituted as a 


293 Contrary to natural products, the phonetic materials of a name do not deter- 
mine what the name actually is, 1. 6. what it is a name of, what it signifies. 
Therefore, aname N can be the name of an object X no matter what phonetic 
elements and combination thereof constitute the phonetic aspect of name N. 
Some restrictions, however, must apply: The phonetic material must be pro- 
nounceable and not too long as to being impractical for the purpose of naming. 
Accordingly, the elements ofa name are not determined by the significatum, but 
rather by the general function of naming. 

294 In the Cratylus, the tool analogy is actually applied to names, not to sentences as 
in the De int. Yet, although Aristotle applies the analogy to sentences, it seems 
that he takes it to be applicable to names and language in general. The tool anal- 
ogy and its reference to the Cratylus will be discussed in detail in Section 5.3. 

295 It is a matter of discussion what the subject of ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν γένηται σύμβολον is. Lo 
Piparo (2007,80-82) lists three possibilities: the subject is either (i) ὄνομα (see 
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name, when a symbol is instituted; more precisely: a name is instituted 
in the same way as a symbol is instituted. The term ‘symbol’, which -- as 
we have already seen (Part 2) — means ‘identification token’ and is 
strongly associated with the notion of convention, seems to emphasize 


the translations of Tricot (1946), Ackrill (1963), Zanatta (1992), Zadro (1999), 
and the comments of Sainati (1968, 209), Belardi (1975, 89), Whitaker 
(1996,45), and Weidemann (2002)), (ii) σύμβολον (Montanari 1988, 142), or 
(ii) φωνή (Coseriu (1975, 74-75), Arens (1984, 39), Lo Piparo (2007, 82)). 
Lo Piparo (2007, 80-83) takes the subject ofthe sentence to be φωνή, apparent- 
ly assuming that it is tautological to say that ‘a name is a name when it becomes 
a symbol’. Lo Piparo considers that Aristotle is operating with a definition of 
name in which φωνή is a class that embraces both vocal sounds that signify 
(φωνὴ σημαντική) and vocal sounds that do not signify. According to Lo Piparo 
vocal sounds that signify are in turn a class that embraces both vocal sounds that 
signify by convention (φωνὴ σημαντικὴ κατὰ συνθήκην), which are the only vocal 
sounds that are symbols (σύμβολον), and vocal sounds that signify ‘naturally”. 
This rather organized picture, also accepted by Ammonius and Aquinas, is 
scholastic and is wrong according to the conclusion we drew in Part 1. For Ar- 
istotle every vocalized sound signifies, because otherwise it would not be a vo- 
calized sound. The qualification ᾿σημαντική᾽ seems to appear in the text to make 
explicit the signifying character of vocalized sound. In addition to that, it would 
be harsh to make φωνή the grammatical subject of the sentence, for it is not an 
immediate antecedent. Montanari and Arens (1987, 39) (see also Kretzman “a 
sound becomes a name,” 1974, 16) think that the passage is difficult because it is 
not a name that becomes a symbol but the vocal sound. A name is already a 
name, for this reason the subject should be φωνή. Arens even affırms that the 
text is incorrect. Montanari (1988, 142), however, proposes that γένηται here 
actually means ‘esserci’, ‘aver luogo’ and that σύμβολον is the subject, i.e. 
[there is a name,] when there is a symbol. Weidemann (2002, 166) translates 
τὸ δὲ κατὰ συνθήκην, ὅτι φύσει τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν γένηται σύμβο- 
λον as follows: “von den Nennwörtern keines von Natur aus ein Nennwott ist, 
sondern ein jedes erst dann, wenn es zu einem Symbol geworden ist” and ex- 
plains the passage in the following terms: “daß ein Nennwort erst dann ein 
Nennwort ist, wenn aus dem bedeutunglosen Laut, der er ist, solange es 
noch kein Wort ist, durch eine Übereinkunft ein ihr gemäß etwas bedeutenden 
Laut und damit ein Symbol geworden ist.” According to Weidemann, the sense 
intended is: a name (phonetic aspect) is not a name (phonetic aspect+reference) 
by nature, but a name (phonetic aspect) is a name (phonetic aspect+reference) 
by convention, when it (name: phonetic aspect) comes to be a symbol. The dif- 
ficulty arises, according to Weidemann, because ‘name’ can indicate both the 
phonetic aspect of a name as well as that phonetic aspect in conjunction with 
its reference. I think Weidemann is right, Aristotle did not have at hand the 
technical vocabulary to make this distinction, and it is not hard to fall into 
this confusion, as it frequently occurs in non-scholarly speech. See footnote 


276. 
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here that just as a symbol lacks physical resemblance and correspondence 
to its significatum and relates to it on the pure basis of convention, in the 
same way the phonetic constitution of a name does not intrinsically in- 
dicate or speak for a significatum but relates to it on the basis of conven- 
tion. There is nothing whatsoever in the phonetic constitution of a 
name that determines what the name signifies. 

This view is supported by Aristotle’s observation that even the un- 
articulated sounds or noises of animals, which are not names, show or 
indicate something (ἐπεὶ δηλοῦσί γέ τι καὶ οἱ ἀγράμματοι ψόφοι, οἷον 
θηρίων, ὧν οὐδέν ἐστιν ὄνομα). An unarticulated sound insofar as unarti- 
culated (ἀγράμματος) is a sound that is not divisible into letters and syl- 
lables and therefore does not have any sort of composition. Unarticulat- 
ed sounds do not have elements, and if they manage to indicate some- 
thing, they obviously do that without the help of elements and any par- 
ticular form of constitution. 

The reference to unarticulated sounds is indeed quite clear. Yet, 
upon close inspection it seems to imply more than it does at first 
sight. Aristotle is not only talking here of the phonetic materials of vo- 
calized sounds that are unarticulated but also of sounds or noises (ψόφοι) 
that are not vocalized sounds.” Vocalized sounds, as we concluded in 
Part 1, are sounds that stand for cognitive content not just in the sense 
that they are triggered by a cognitive event, but in the sense that they 
are implicitly and collectively recognized by a group to indicate a par- 
ticular cognitive notion. Bare vocal sounds must, of course, be triggered 
by a cognitive event, but in contrast to vocalized sounds they are not 
implicitly and collectively recognized by a group to indicate a particular 
cognitive notion, and for this reason they are not systematically used for 
the purposes of communication. If names and mating calls are examples 
of vocalized sound, a good example ofa random vocal sound would be 
the shriek of an ape who having sat on an anthill reacts to the pain in- 
flicted on him. That sound is obviously unarticulated, is not necessarily 
produced with the intention of conveying information, and is certainly 
not a standard vocalized sound used by the pack to denote “ant-hill’, 
‘ant’, or ‘being stung by ants’; it is just a spontaneous reaction to pain.” 


296 Scholars, e.g. Lo Piparo (2003, 82-83), usually take ψόφοι straightforwardly as 
vocalized sounds, yet Aristotle is not using the term φωνή. 

297 The shriek of an ape reacting to pain can of cousse be an inferential sign, if one 
infers from it that the ape is in pain. Yet it need not be a linguistic sign, i.e. a 
standard phonetic configuration regularly used by the pack to indicate pain. 
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These observations shed light on the opening chapter of the treatise, 
in particular De int. 16°3-8: 

(i) Ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν Ev τῇ ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, (ii) καὶ τὰ 
γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. (1) καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτά, οὐδὲ 
φωναὶ αἱ αὐταί: (iv) ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα σημεῖα πρώτων, ταὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα 
τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώματα πράγματα ἤδη ταὐτά. 

(i) Vocalized sounds (specifically names, verbs, and assertive sentences) are 
symbols of psychological events (specifically thoughts), (ii) while written 
marks are symbols of vocalized sounds. (iii) And just as written marks are 
not the same for everybody, nor are vocalized sounds the same for every- 
body. (iv) However, the things of which vocalized sounds (and for that 
matter written marks) are primordially signs, those things are the same psy- 
chological events (thoughts) for everybody; while the things of which 
those psychological events (thoughts) are likenesses, they are in fact the 
same for everybody. 


Ackrill (1963, 114) considers this passage to be a failed argument for the 
view that language is conventional. He says: “nor would the mere fact 
that different words are actually capable of expressing a given thought be 
enough to prove that words are significant only by convention, nor by 
nature.” Ackrill is indeed making a point, for — as he observes — two axes 
made out of different materials can both perform their task successfully. 
A naturalistic theory of names need not postulate that all names are the 
same and that only some specific phonetic material and combination 
thereof can constitute a certain name. A naturalistic theory of names 
minimally demands that the composition of names results from a process 
in which the thing named somehow determines the phonetic materials 
and combination thereof,”” or - as in the case of the naturalistic theory 
against which Aristotle is reacting in De int. — that the signification of a 
name be determined by its elements and their organization in the same 
way as the elements of a substance and their organization determine the 
nature of the substance. 

Yet, this highly elliptical passage need not be intended as a full- 
fledged account of convention because strictly speaking it only points 
out a basic difference between vocalized sounds and thoughts: vocalized 
sounds are conventional and consequently differ from one linguistic 
community to the other, while thoughts — which as we saw in Parts 
3 and 4 are in principle formally identical to things — do not differ 
from one community to the other in the same way as things do not dif- 


298 E.g. Cra. 339D4-390 A3. 
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fer from one another when they are in the cognitive field of one com- 
munity or the other. 

It is, however, quite unclear what convention means here and why 
it follows from convention that vocalized sounds differ from one lin- 
guistic community to the other. This becomes patent at De 
int. 1619-29, where it is shown (i) that the phonetic aspect of a 
name, and by the same token — we are to infer — the phonetic aspect 
of a vocalized sound, does not determine what it indicates (see the pre- 
vious analysis of Κάλλιππος and ἐπακτροκέλης, and De int. 16°19-26), (ii) 
and that there need not be resemblance or correspondence of any kind 
between the phonetic aspect and what it indicates (σύμβολον, De 
int. 16°26—2, cf. 16°4). On the basis of this, it is clear that the phonetic 
aspect of a linguistic expression is arbitrarily related to a thought and its 
formal content. As a consequence, neither a thought determines the 
phonetic material of a linguistic expression, nor the phonetic material 
(i.e. its elements and combination thereof) determines the signification 
of a linguistic expression. If neither a thought determines the phonetic 
material of a linguistic expression that indicates it, nor the phonetic ma- 
terial determines the signification of a linguistic expression, then it is 
easy to see that any phonetic material and arrangement thereof can po- 
tentially indicate any thought. The pairing of a given phonetic material 
to a given thought — we are left to assume — can only depend on the 
implicit decision or consensus of a linguistic community, and it is up 
to each linguistic community to decide what phonetic material they 
are going to use to indicate a thought. Precisely because any phonetic 
material and arrangement thereof can potentially indicate any thought, 
and because it is up to each linguistic community to decide what pho- 
netic material they are going to use to indicate a thought, chances are 
that each linguistic community will come up with a phonetic material 
and a pairing of linguistic material-thought of its own. 


5.3 Convention and Λόγοι 


Aristotle’s analysis of Κάλλιππος and ἐπακτροκέλης shows that names and 
verbs do not signify by nature, that the relation of their phonetic aspect 
to their nominata or significata depends on human choice, and must, 
therefore, be arbitrary and conventional. Yet, according to Aristotle, 
not only names and verbs are conventional but also phrases and senten- 
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ces (λόγοι), for ‘every phrase [including assertive sentences] signifies 
not like a tool, but — as it was explained —”” conventionally’ (ἔστι δὲ 
λόγος ἅπας μὲν σημαντικός, οὐχ ὡς ὄργανον δέ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἴρηται κατὰ 
συνθήκην, De int. 16°33-17°2). 

‘Not like a tool’ is a clear reference to the Cratylus, “where Socrates 
in a dialectic move postulates a naturalistic theory of names, according 


301 


299 According to Aristotle’s definition at De int. 16°26-27 a λόγος is a vocalized 
sound that signifies, the parts of which signify separately on their own (i.e. 
names and verbs) as an expression, not as an affirmation. This definition in- 
cludes assertive sentences (i.e. affirmations and denials) as well as phrases, e.g. 
‘a red house’. 

300 It is not clear what the ὥσπερ εἴρηται κατὰ συνθήκην at De int. 171 --2 refers to. 
This unclarity has motivated commentators to introduced a κατὰ συνθήκην in 
line 16°26 after Λόγος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ σημαντική (see codex Vaticanus Urbinas 
Graecus, Probus’, Stephanus’, and Olympiodorus’ commentaries respectively). 
This move seems to be supported by the definition of name at 16°19, where 
κατὰ συνθήκην is a definitional property. However, κατὰ συνθήκην in line 
16°26 is neither attested by most manuscripts nor by the commentaries of Boe- 
thius and Ammonius. Moreover, κατὰ συνθήκην does not figure in the definition 
of verb, although a verb, insofar as it is in the last analysis a name, must also be 
κατὰ συνθήκην. It seems that Aristotle is assuming vocalized sounds to be in gen- 
eral κατὰ συνθήκην. According to Zadro (1999, 213), ὥσπερ εἴρηται κατὰ συνθή- 
xnv at 17°1-2 refers to everything from the beginning of the work up until 
172. 

301 Weidemann (2002, 190) considers the reference to the Cratylus, specifically to 
388 A-C, to be ‘zweifellos’. For Zadro, there is in this reference a deep Platonic 
inspiration. He thinks that defining λόγος as κατὰ συνθήκην results from having 
defined it as vocalized sound. In Zadro’s view, vocalized sound is what unifies 
names, verbs, and sentences. The source of that inspiration is for Zadro (1999, 
214) Phil. 17B3-18D2, where a god or divine man (τις θεὸς εἴτε καὶ θεῖος ἄνθρω-- 
πος) discovered vocalized sound, which was initially an infinite continuum 
(ἄπειρος) but was analyzed into vowels, aphonic parts and parts halfway between 
vowels and aphonic parts. Ammonius also traces the reference back to the Cra- 
tylus but does not understand it properly. In the Cratylus, the ‘tool argument’ 
intends to show that an instrument, e.g. an axe, must have certain features in 
order to accomplish its task, e.g. chop wood, and those features are determined 
by the nature ofthe object on which the tool is to operate and what the tool is 
expected to do with that object. Ammonius, however, reads the tool analogy as 
1Ε λόγος was intended as a tool ofthe vocalizing capacity we naturally posses, for 
we signify things to one another by means of λόγος. According to Ammonius, 
every ‘organ’ (ὄργανον is intended by Ammonious as ‘bodily organ’, but it is 
intended by Plato in the Cratylus as ‘tool’) is a natural capacity and it is by na- 
ture, just as the eyes are the natural organs of the capacity for sight, and are an 
ἔργον of nature and not of τέχνη (In int. 62, 13-20). The organs of the vocal- 
izing capacity are the lungs, trachea, tongue, palate, etc. Λόγοι are product of 
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to which the signification of a name results from its phonetic composi- 
tion, more specifically, from its phonetic elements and how they are 
combined (Cratylus 387 A ff., see in particular 389C ff.). This reference 
not only confirms that at De int. 1621 --29 Aristotle is viewing the φύσει 
theory of signification as stating that the signification of a name results 
from its phonetic elements (letters and syllables) and their arrangement, 
Just as the task performed by a tool results from the material and design 
of the tool. Moreover, the reference openly states that the signification 
of a phrase, sentence, or assertive sentence does not result from its ele- 
ments (1. 6. names and verbs) and their arrangement. 

The idea that the signification of sentences does not result from its 
elements and it is not ‘natural’ is surprising and problematic for several 
reasons: (i) Syntax is not arbitrary, but obeys rules that determine the 
combination of the elements of assertions and their signification. (ii) 
The signification of words determines the signification of sentences. 
(iii) Aristotle himself tells us that names correspond to simple thoughts, 
that assertions correspond to complex thoughts that consist in connec- 
tions of simple thoughts, and that assertive sentences have the same fea- 
tures the thoughts they stand for have, e.g. truth and falsehood, and 
contradiction (De int. 16°9-16, 241-9). 

In modern languages like English, if the arrangement of the ele- 
ments of a sentence is changed, the signification is changed (e.g. the 
dog bites Peter/Peter bites the dog). However, as Arens (1984, 55) 


the activity ofthese organs. That activity is by convention or imposition (θέσει) 
in the way dancing is by convention. Locomotion is a natural capacity, but 
dancing is by convention, wood is natural, but the door is by imposition, 
and thus the emission of vocal sound is natural, but signification, names, 
verbs, and assertive sentences are by imposition (In int. 62, 20-- 63,22). Ammo- 
nius views vocal sound as matter formed or shaped by thought and for this rea- 
son he thinks that the capacity to emit vocal sound is a tool or organ ofthe ca- 
pacities of the soul (In int. 63, 22-26). Boethius (In int. II 93) recognizes the 
reference to Plato, but reporting Alexander’s view provides the same interpre- 
tation of ὄργανον as instrument/organ of ἃ natural activity proposed by Ammo- 
nius. Aquinas (In int. VI 80 [7] ££.) in turn follows Boethius. Montanari (1988, 
311-312) suggests that Aristotle is denying that language is a natural instru- 
ment, but he might have accepted that it is a conventional instrument. It 
might be so, but the following must be remarked: the fact that language is a 
conventional instrument supposes a different understanding of ὄργανον that 
does not imply that the phonetic material of language is determined by what 
it signifies. In the ‘tool argument’, ὄργανον is understood in opposition to con- 
vention (Waitz 1844, 332) and is used to negate by disanalogy the view that the 
composition of a name determines its signification. 
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points out, Aristotle was well aware of the fact that in Greek the ar- 
rangement of words does not determine sentence and phrase significa- 
tion, for he observes that if the arrangement of the words is changed, the 
signification remains the same (Μετατιθέμενα δὲ τὰ ὀνόματα Kal τὰ ῥήματα 
ταὐτὸν σημαίνει, οἷον ἔστι λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος -- ἔστιν ἄνθρωπος λευκός, De 
int. 20°1-2). This is, indeed, Aristotle’s reason to conclude that phrases 
and assertive sentences are conventional. Montanari (1988, 314-315), 
however, replies to Arens that the interchangeability of the order of 
names and verbs in Greek is not ‘asyntactic’ and one should not confuse 
conventionality with sheer arbitrariness.””” The conventionality of dis- 
course depends on the conventionality of its parts and it is therefore a 
secondary conventionality. 

Montanari does not explain how this secondary conventionality is 
supposed to work within Aristotle’s theoretical frame. Nonetheless, 
what he implies seems to be clear: (i) Given that the phonetic material 
(letters and syllables) of a vocalized sound does not determine what that 
vocalized sound signifies, it is up to a linguistic community to decide 
what the signification of a certain phonetic material is, and inevitably 
each linguistic community chooses a different phonetic material to sig- 
nify the same thing. For this reason, being ‘different for different people 
(s) is a mark of the conventionality of vocalized sound. (ii) Now, if vo- 
calized sounds in general are different for different people(s) (De 
int. 1653-- 6), phrases and assertive sentences (λόγοι) insofar as vocalized 
sounds are expected to be different for different people(s), (iii) and they 
must in fact be different for different people(s), because their constitu- 
ents (names and verbs) are different for different people(s). (iv) Conven- 
tion, however, is not only to be found at the level of letters, syllables, 
and words, but also at the level ofthe rules of syntax. Phrases, sentences, 
and assertive sentences that express the same thing are different for dif- 
ferent people(s) not only because the nouns and verbs they content are 
different for different people(s), but because the syntactic rules that con- 
nect those nouns and verbs (e.g. ἄνθρωπος and λευκός) as to make phras- 
es, sentences, and assertive sentences (e.g. ἄνθρωπος λευκός (ἔστιν), λευκός 


302 Montanari understands ‘arbitrariness’ as absence of rules. We have thus far used 
the term in a different sense, as that which does not depend on natural events 
and processes, but on human choice, i.e. the phonetic material οἵ ἃ name does 
not depend (is not determined by) on what it signifies. The relation significans- 
significatum is arbitrary insofar as the significans is not determined by the signifi- 
catum. See fotenote 257. 
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ἄνθρωπος (ἔστιν)) are different for different people(s) (cf. ‘a dog bites a 
man’/’a man bites a dog’ and ᾿ἄνθρωπος κύνα δάκνει᾽ ᾿ἄνθρωπον κύων 
Säkven’). 

However, given the parallelism between the structures and qualities 
of thought and the structures and qualities of assertions (De int. 16'9—-16 
and 24°1-9), one may insist that the conventionality of assertive senten- 
ces, contrary to the conventionality of names and contrary to the disa- 
nalogy between assertive sentences and tools claimed at De int. 16532-- 
172 (ἔστι δὲ λόγος ἅπας μὲν σημαντικός, οὐχ ὡς ὄργανον δέ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ 
εἴρηται κατὰ συνθήκην), has some restrictions. If names and verbs stand 
for simple thoughts and assertive sentences stand for complex thoughts 
that consist in simple thoughts, not simply the structure of linguistic ex- 
pressions correspond to the structure of the thoughts they signify, but 
the structure of complex thoughts determines the structure of the ex- 
pressions that signify them. 

Indeed, the elements (e.g. ‘man’ and ‘pale”) of an assertive sentence 
(e.g. ‘man is pale’) do contribute to the signification of the assertive sen- 
tence, and this may be taken as an evidence that (i) just as an object de- 
termines a tool that operates on it, a complex thought determines an as- 
sertive sentence that signifies it. The complexity of the thought signified 
by an assertive sentence seems to determine that the structure of the as- 
sertive sentence be complex. Similarly (ii) an assertive sentence can in a 
way be compared to a substance, for a substance seems to result from its 
elements and be something beyond them, just as an assertive sentence 
results from a subject and a predicate, and is something beyond a subject 
and a predicate. 

Still, phrases and assertive sentences cannot be compared to tools 
and substances. (i) Unlike the elements of a tool and their configuration, 
which are necessarily determined by the function of the tool and the ob- 
ject the tool operates on, the elements and configuration of an assertive 
sentence are not determined by what the assertive sentence signifies. As 
Aristotle’s remarks (De int. 20°1—2), the arrangement and configuration 
of the elements of an assetive sentence are not constrained by necessity, 
e.g. in Greek any arrangement would do (ἄνθρωπος λευκός λευκός 
ἄνθρωπος), the arrangement varies from one language to the other, 
and in Greek, unlike in English, an assertion need not display the copula 
as an element (ἄνθρωπος λευκός). The thought expressed by an assertive 
sentence, therefore, does not determine the configuration of the ele- 
ments of the assertion, nor does it totally determine the elements of 
the assertion. And from this is clear that (ii) unlike a substance, whose 
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elements and configuration are constrained by necessity, the elements 
and configuration of an assertive sentence are not constrained by neces- 
sity (see Section 5.1.1). 

Assertive sentences, therefore, do not signify in the same way as 
tools fulfill their function because a significatum does not determine 
the structure of a word or/and an assertive sentence in the same way 
as the funtion and object of a tool determine its material and shape. 
Nor does signification follow from the structure of a linguistic expres- 
sion in the same way as the being and existence of a substance follows 
from its material elements and formal organization. Assertive sentences, 
just as their elements, are conventional. 

We can add that the qualities of assertive sentences, as for instance 
truth, falsehood, and contradiction, do not result from the structure 
and configuration of assertive sentences themselves. Assertive sentences 
per se do not have such qualities, nor do they picture them. Assertive 
sentences are said to have such qualities only because they stand for 
and express thoughts that have them. 

This analysis of convention shows that the relation between the 
phonetic material and the significatum of a linguistic expression is con- 
ventional, and it is conventional in the sense that it is arbitrary in saus- 
surean sense, 1.6. dependent on human choice. To the surprise of the 
modern reader, who is accustomed to the idea of language as a social 
phenomenon, Aristotle in De int. is not interested in explaining how 
this convention comes about and how language is determined and insti- 
tutionalized by human society. He does not explain whether the con- 
vention at stake is an explicit agreement sealed at a given time or 
place, or an implicit and spontaneous agreement. Although he appears 
to hint at a social and historical understanding of linguistic conventions 
(see De int. 16°5-6: ‘just as written marks are not the same for every- 
body, nor are vocalized sounds the same for everybody’), Aristotle’s in- 
terest is simply to show that the phonetic aspect of linguistic expressions 
does not determine their signification. His interest is to show that if we 
are to find out what a linguistic expression signifies, we should not look 
for that signification in the phonetic material, but rather we should ask 
what the convention and significatum are. This is a conclusion of vital 
importance for dialectic because the dialectician should be aware of 
the fact that signification is subject to convention. The dialectician 
must make sure that he is following the same conventions his interloc- 
utor is following, and he must also be aware of the fact that truth, false- 
hood, and contradiction are not properly speaking properties of words 
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and sentences qua phonetic material, but rather properties of the 
thoughts that words and sentences signify.”” 


303 Aristotle did have concrete ideas about social conventions (see Pol. 1252°27 ff., 
Eth. Nic, 1134P14 ff., Rh. 1373°4 ff.), yet he does not explicitly apply them to 
language. One could certainly explore how those ideas would apply to lan- 
guage, however, given that at present our only interest is the interpretation 
of the De int. 16°3—18, I would defer that exploration to a different occasion. 


Concluding Remarks 


The theory of signification that emerges from our study of the notions 
of (1) vocalized sound, (2) sign, (3, 4) thought, and (5) convention in De 
int. does not coincide with the traditional interpretation of the first 
chapter of De int. and defies, at some points, comparison with modern 
theories and views on language. 

(1) The basic concept that Aristotle uses to analyze linguistic expres- 
sions is not the phoneme, but the vocalized sound (φωνή), which is not 
any sound, not even any vocal sound, but rather a vocal sound that re- 
lates to a cognitive event and is used for the purposes of communication, 
i.e. a vocalized sound. That cognitive event, however, cannot be a 
sense-perception; it must at least be a phantasia. If a sender is to communi- 
cate to a recipient a message of danger by means of a vocal sound, both 
sender and recipient must be aware in advance that the vocal sound in 
question stands for danger, and that that vocal sound in conjunction 
with its relation to danger is in fact the vocalized sound for danger. 
Along these lines, the activity of communication demands both the stor- 
age of information in the cognitive system as well as awareness of pros- 
pect situations, two conditions that escape the powers of sense-perception 
because sense-perception is limited to the activity of sense-perception, which 
takes place only while the organs and the capacity of sense perception 
are acting on an object of sense-perception. In the particular case of the 
kind of language De int. is interested in, however, the cognitive element 
of vocalized sound is not a phantasia, but rather a thought, a higher form 
of cognition that presupposes phantasia, is not available to all animals ex- 
cept human beings, and speaks for the cognitive complexity of what 
names, verbs, and assertive sentences signify in dialectic. 

(2) Vocalized sounds are said to signify, to be significant, and to be 
signs (σημαίνειν, σημαντικόν, σημεῖον). This qualification emphasizes two 
features of vocalized sound: (i) First, the vocal sound or phonetic aspect 
ofa vocalized sound stands for something, and it stands for something in 
order to indicate and make aware ofthat something. (ii) Second, in view 
of the fact that sign (σημεῖον) in De int. is a synonym of symbol (σύμβο- 
Aov), a term that connotes convention — not to mention that Aristotle 
openly says that the vocalized sounds he is concerned with (. 6. 
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names, verbs, and assertive sentences) signify by convention -- it is clear 
that Aristotle does not take the vocal sound of a vocalized sound to be a 
natural or inferential sign of its significatum. The relation between vocal 
sound and thought is in De int. arbitrary (in Saussurean sense) and prod- 
uct of human agreement. 

Aristotle also states that linguistic expressions signify thoughts. Sim- 
ple thoughts, insofar as they grasp the formal aspect of things, are pri- 
mordial and fundamental, and they grasp substances and categorical en- 
tities. However, we have seen that the object of signification need not 
be a substance or a categorial entity, for it may be something complex 
analyzable into substance and/or categorial entities, such as goat-stag. 

(3, 4) Ancient and modern interpreters consider that according to 
De int. linguistic expressions (i) signify first thoughts and second things, 
(ii) that the ‘things’ (πράγματα) Aristotle has in mind in this text are 
concrete objects in the external world, (iii) and that his qualification 
of thoughts as “likenesses’ implies a photographic understanding of 
thoughts. 

Yet, if we read the text in Arıstotelian terms, we should take into 
account that (a) πρώτων should not mean exclusively first’ in relation 
to a ‘second’ but ‘primordial’ or ‘fundamental’, that (Ὁ) πρᾶγμα should 
mean ‘thing’ in a broad sense not restricted to external objects, and that 
(c) ὁμοίωμα should mean “likeness’ in the sense that different entities, 
even entities different in kind, share some feature in common. If we 
take all these factors into account, a quite interesting philosophical 
and psychological insight comes to the surface. Ὁμοίωμα in De int. im- 
plies what ws in De an. UI ὃ implies. Thoughts are not identical with 
their objects, but are ‘in a way like’ them in the sense that unlike them 
thoughts do not contain the material aspect of objects but only the for- 
mal aspect, which is formally the same in the thought and the object. If 
thoughts contain the formal aspect of things, then thoughts need not be 
photographic reproductions of things. Thoughts are their objects and 
what a thought grasps is what an object “primordially’ is, its form, and 
that is obviously the same thing for everybody because it is precisely 
what a thing X actually is. Although our thoughts of a thing X are dif- 
ferent psychological events, they contain the very same thing, the form 
ofX. 

According to this reading, Aristotle states in De int. that (i) linguistic 
expressions signify primordial affections of the soul, i.e. thoughts; (ii) 
the ‘things’ they signify are not, strictly speaking, external objects, but 
the formal aspect of external objects; and (iii) thoughts are “likenesses’ 
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of things not in a photographic sense, but in the sense that they are qual- 
itatively, but not numerically, identical to the formal aspect of things. 

At first sight, this interpretation may seem to rely on a very narrow 
meaning of thought (νόημα) as a perfect cognitive simple grasp of the 
formal aspect of things. However, Aristotle is not only referring to 
that grasp but also to the combination of simple thoughts in complex 
thoughts, as well as to other forms of human cognition such as beliefs. 

(5) It should finally be remarked that Aristotle in De int., in contrast 
to modern theories of communication and semantics, does not empha- 
size the social aspect of the relation between linguistic expressions and 
their significatum, but only the fact that the relation is arbitrary in the 
sense that it depends on human choice. This latter emphasis is clear in 
Aristotle’s study of conventionality and his analysis of the elements of 
linguistic expressions. His treatment of the elements of names and 
verbs (i.e. letters and syllables) makes a fundamental distinction between 
the elements of natural substances and linguistic expressions. A natural 
substance in order to be what it is must necessarily have certain deter- 
mined and specific elements as it components, but a name in order to 
name something need not have certain determined and specific phonet- 
ic elements. As a consequence, any phonetic material can be used to sig- 
nify any significatum, and the relation between significatum and phonetic 
material is, therefore, not necessary but arbitrary. The same holds even 
in the case of compound names whose components seem to make a 
contribution to the signification of the whole, because the components 
do not have their usual signification within the compound, but acquire 
within it a new signification that is also conventional. 

Sentences, according to Aristotle, are also significant by convention. 
There is no explicit argument for this, but only the vague remark that 
sentences and linguistic expressions in general are not like tools. This 
disanalogy between sentences and tools implies that the phonetic aspect 
of a sentence unlike a tool, whose components and design are deter- 
mined by its function, is not determined by what the sentence signifies. 
Even if the elements of a sentence make a contribution to the significa- 
tion of the sentence, and even if the combination of the elements obeys 
syntactic rules, a sentence ultimately signifies by convention. There is 
one apparent reason for this conclusion: given that the signification of 
the elements is conventional, the signification of the whole is ultimately 
grounded on convention, and the rules of syntax, although they are 
fixed rules, are themselves conventional and arbitrary insofar as they de- 
pend on human agreement and choice. 
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Contrary to modern theories of signification, the theory of signification 
implied in the first chapter of De int. is neither interested in the social 
aspect of communication, nor does it actually analyze signification as 
a reference to external objects through the intermediary ofpsychological 
notions. More than a theory of semantics and communication, the first 
chapter of De int. implicitly contains a theory of the cognitive content 
of language, and not just the cognitive content of any language, but a 
language with highly intellectual demands whose content is thoughts 
and beliefs, the kind of thoughts and beliefs used in dialectic. 
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